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PREFACE. 


Tins work is of a praclical cliaractor, ami professes to be a (lescriijtion of 
the actual circuiiistauces of tlu* castes and tribes, of which it treats. No one can 
be more alive to the dillicnlty of the task lui has ufi<ler^aken tliiin the writer 
himself. Although he has striven to make the work as conipleto as possi})le, 
he is deeply conscious of the iniperfectness of his acliiovement. It lias 
appeared to him strange that hitlierto no one has attempted to give in English 
a consecutive and detailed .iccount of the castes of India. The author lias 
endeavoured to present an outline of them as existing in Benares, tlie ndigious 
and social metropolis of India, in the hope that otluu* persons in various parts 
of the country will investigate the subject and add their quota to tlie enter- 
prise until it be conqdeted. 

Undoubtedly, Benares is a very favourable spot for the comniencement 
of a work of this nature. First or last, re[.res( ntatives from all the tribes of 
India corac up to the sacred city. Piu'liaps no city in tho world draws to 
itself such a motley a.ssend»lnge of tribes ami tongues. Much infonnation, 
more or less trustworthy, has thus lieen collected in Benares respecting races 
whose haunts are in remote regions of India. Nevertheless, the dissertations in 
this work relating to tluau must he regarded as simply tentative IMany persons 
who have niaUc certain castes and races their special study avouIJ doubtless 
wish for fuller statements ahoni them than have been given here. Those who 
liave published their views will tiud their writings relbrred to; so that the reader 
may, if he chooses, investigate them more thorouglily. Such as have not nuule 
public their researches, are earnestly requested to do .so without delay. It 
sliould be borne in mind that the ohj(3ct of the author has been to gather 
together in one idl tlio Hindu faniilie.s with which ho was acquainted. A critic, 
living in other jiarts of tlie land, would very likely be able to show the incom- 
pleteness of his perl’ormanco ; and indeed in Benares itself, in spile of his vigi- 
lance, it is not inqirobahle that some castes, where the aggregate nujiiher is 
great, have escaped his notice. 
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PREFACE. 


To his numerous native frieuds, the author makes the ohservritioii, that they 
not imagliia .hnt h(?cause he has described their peculiar institution of 


$ 


caste in some ol it- fli visions and ramifications, he has done out of admira- 
tion or. even rtsrert tor it. lie feels for it neither the one nor the other; but 
regards it as i monstrous engine of pride, dissension, and sbaiiie, which 'bould 
onlv"lia\» •>eoo invented in an utterly dises&e^ condition of human society. 
Alorc oy.: > . Ills intense conviction is, that, pext to the universal prevalence of the 
Cliri-n n. hiitli, tlu' gi’eaie^st boon to India would bo the absolute and complete 
renu nciatioii of caste. The author lias pourtr/iyed the institution as a phase 
of huiiianlty, and because he considers that every aspect of huin:m society, 
even the 'im'st dist9rted ugly, should be fairly represented and fully 

understood. r 

Uomo sum ; humaui nihil a me alieuum puto/' 
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TRIBES AISTD 0-A.STES. 




INTRODUCTION. 


While Brahinanioal families in early times preserved, with great and unremitting 
care, the purity of their raco,^ nevertheless, it is plain, fronv|he statements of Manu, that 
many new tribes were oontiniially being created by the intercourse of Brahmans with 
women of other castes. For instance, a son of a Brahman married to a woman of the Vaisya 
caste, was called Ambashtha, br Vaulya; and a Brahman’s son of a Sudra wife was oJKisd 
Nishftda, and also F4rasava (a). The same origin is assigned by the Dharmd Purdna to 
the Varajivt, or astrologer (4); and by the Tantra, to the Brahme^sudra (c). From 
the marriage of a Brahman with a Kshatriya woman, according to the same Pur&na, have 
sprang tlie Kumbhakftra, or potter, and Tantravdya, or weaver (<f) ; and from a Brahman 
husband and Vaisya wife, the Kansakara, or brazier, and the Sankhak&ra, or worker in 
shells («). Again, Manu states, that the male progeny of Brahman husbands and Kshatriya 
wives ocou{ued a rank between the two, and wore termed Mftrdhftbhishikta, M4hishya, ' 
and Karana, or Kayastha (/). Those wore nqt illicit connexions, but connexions of 
maniage, recognized as such by all classes, and kegarded as honourable and right, '■ The ’ 
only difference between them and marriages of Brahmans with Brahman women was, that 
the ohildrea of the latter marriages continued in the same caste as both their parents, and 
therefore possessed, socially and legally, far ^ greater privileges than children . of the 
other inarriages. - 

A Brahman could be married to women taken from all four of the prime castes, — ^that is 
to say, he might have, for>example, four wives, the first talen from the Brahmanioal caste, the 
second frenn the Kshatriya caste, the third from the Vaisya caste, the fourth from the Sudra 
caste ig). The sons of these wives inherited differently. The son of the Bralimaoi wif^ 
received four parts out of ten of the inheritance; the son of the Kshatriya wife, ; 
the son of the Vaisya wife, two; and the son of the Sudra, on<r(A). But it is .specially 
added, in regard to the son of a Sudra woman and Brahman 'father, he could inherit nothing 
imless Ills mother l^d been lawfully 'married to his father ; and the same observation is 


(а) Mann, Chap. X., S. 

(б) Colebrooke's Essays, p. 872. 

(c) Ibid. 

id) mt, 


(•) Oolahrooka's Essays, p. 278. 
(/) Maud, pbap. X., 9. 
te) Hann, Chap. 118 . 
(A)iW,lSS. 
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INTBOPOCTiOHr. 


nuuli) likewise respecting the son of a Sndnt wodpw nnd a Ksbatriya or Vaiyya &tlier {<>)• 

, Thi> relationship subsisting between husband and wife of two different, not to say lode^ly 
separated, castes, was not held tq^bo disgrae^l er worthy of denunciation. On the ^n- 
trary, while it was less dignified for a Brahman to marry a woman of a lower tlwtt' a 
woman of bis own, yet marriage in the one case wtk just as legal as marriage in the 

other. , 

But it was not the peculiar privilege'bf the Brahman to solicit the hand of a woman of 
another caste. The same privilege was eiyoyed by members of all the higher castes in 
regard to castes beuea^ them. Indeed, apparently, titere was no such rigid resferiotion in 
those early ages on intermarriages Uke that which exists among the castes at the present 
day. It was considered to be improper for men of the superior castes to take their first 
wives ^m any caste except their o#n ; but their other mves might be taken from the 
lower castes with propriety. It is expKeitly stated by Mami, tliat a Yaisya man might 
take a Yaisya, and also a Sudra, woman, to be bis wiyes ; and a Ksbatriya man might take 
a Ksbatriya, a Yaisya, and a Sudra woman, for his wivns (&). From the union of a 
Kshatriya husband with a Sudra sprang the Ugia, the K&pita, or barber, and the Maudaka, 
or <K)hfectioner (c). The Tambuli, or betel seller, and the Tanlifca, were, ssys the Dharmft 
PurAna, the fruit of the union of Yaieya men with Sudra women (d). 

Moreover, many castes have originated from the marnage of sipn wifiiwpmenof castes 
higher than their own. Some of these connexions are t^okan of wirit atrox^ disappro* 
bation; nevertheless, they wore permitted, and the law gave th^ its protection, ^e- 
Sfi'ta came from a Kshatriya husband and Bcahmani wife and the MIgadha ahd ^ Yaidiha^ ^ 
from the union of a Yaisya with a Brahmani (e). From a Sudra &tker imd Btahmani 
‘ mother, the Chandala was born. The Kshatri or Kshaita sprang froim O' f^d Kshi^ 
triya woman; the Ayogava from a Sudra and a Yaisya woman ; tho Kamuddtlt^ Bmitb, 
and'^&sa, or sailor, from the union of Sudras with Kshatriya women (/). ** Thb|rdtiBa&ld,'''' 
says Mr. Colebrooke, “ expressly states t^p number of forty-two mixed classes, springing ^ 
from the inte-course of a man of inferior with a woman of superior class" (y). 

Other castes were formed by tlif marriage of members of the four castes widi 'tiaem;* 
bers of the irregular castes. The Offspring of a Brahman and an Ugra ttosaan was wpi 
A vrita ; of a Brahman and au Aiubastha woman, auAbhira; and of a Bcshauip ead' On 
Ayogava woman, a Dhigvana (A). The Pnkkasa caste came from the sod oC-b Bndra i 
woman and a NishAda husband ; and the Kukkutaka caste, from the sea of |i Nishfida ^ 
woman by a Sudra busbdnd (?). 

New castes were created likewise by the intermarriage of the irregular osstes,. It is , 
manifest that these latter tribes soon fell into the habifet of their progeiiill|«Si and not only ^ 


(a) Manu, Chap. IX., ISS. 

(h) Manu, Chap. III., 13. 

(c) Colebrooke'a Essays, p. 273. 
{d) Ibid. 

(v) Maau, Chop. X., 11. 


(/) Cotebrooke’a Essays, p. 174. 
(g) Ibidem, 2T9, 

(k) Manu, Chap. X,. ‘ 

(•) Ibid, 18. 



■iHtl^^ :">;;; SVIt 

': ih«aBielt|i' i4;ii|i^^ pure by 

ri^Ting ftatri Md ifom«o of other 

eiikit^ between lAo mnntiert of' on* trre^liihw' oe^ the memltore of ^ther irregular 
eMbMk^ Hence a fncdh^ Cjl^^^iihAm The eon of a Kahatri man and an Ugra 

woman beaame^ Iwapifati aii^ilaiott Vaidiha ihan ahd an Ambaatha woman became 
a Vena (a). Agi4n» • V^jdihawitb an Ayogava wommi, came, the 

Haitriyaka oaete ; of a iHidiA^ wlA an Ayogava woman, the Mirgava, or Dtia, oalied 
also, Mys ]K!^a^.Kidmuia, by^ dwelliijg in Arya*varta|j|of a with a 

Yaidiba waoun* the BArdrera ; of a Vaidiha with a Eftrdrdra woman, the Andhra; of 
a Vaidiha with a Niahddt woman, the Mida ; of a ^Cban^la with a Viddiha woman, 
the PftndasoptUcd} of aNididda with a Vaidiha woman, the Ahindika; of a Chanddia 
with a Puickasa Woman, , thh Sopdka ; of a Chanddia with a Nisbdda woman, the Antyd- 
▼asdytn ; and of a Dasya, ode. of the aboriginal tribes, with an Ayogava woman, the 

; ul^y .b^ Wdia also oreated by persons driven from their own tribes through thel 
- OT: of caste rules. Sons born of Brahman parents, fai^ig to A 

emtenonies on being invested with the Brahmanical cord, or in any 
I’^e rules Uf their order, became outcasts, were debarred from the 
and were styled Vrdtyas. From them sprang castes designated 
,;ATantya, Vdtadhdna, Pushpadha, andSaikha(«). Similarly, ontoasts from 
l3yi il^unded the following castes : Jhalla, Malta, Nichhivi, Nata, Karana* 

|f;:aaii''vilidvrra (d), From outcasts of the Vaisya tribe sprang the Sudhanwan, 

; ^^anman, Maitra, and Sdtwata castes («). 

y religious duties, or neglect of Brahmans, was evidently, in those days of 

' nnd priestly domination, sufficient reason for expulsion from oaste. 

tml^e oastea are stated by Mann to owe their origin to persons ejected 
alone, for the reasons^ just given. Tbby are as follows : Paan> 
Kdmboja, Vavana, Saka, Pdrada> Pahlava, China, Elrdta, Derada, 

, Hnd Bm erea^m ot new castes continued to be made in anooeeding ages with tiie aiMiep 
aaia imd bpidi^^^ were in these earlier times, it is plain that tfai oa8.te syitimij 

would fab^e ^stroyed itself, in two ways, — first, by themultiplioation of nes^ castes thronghJ 
out tim itad, and, aeieonffiy, by the intermarriages of all the castes. The iuoreased^>il|ri<K'< 
castes, sspeoiaUy upon the primary ones, and the prohibition of 
kSr ' .Bmriii||»l,---4hat is, of |purriages of membert jtf one caste with members of 
r^^^W^bSir yesrs strong and vitality to a system which otherwise must soon 
eiwgttished. At what epoch this fundamental change in its constitution 
%Us ma^, is not known, but it is a qiustion worthy of thorough investigation. " 



. M Ijiiis^ X., 10. 
vCsj i 


(d) Mann, Obap. X., 0^ 
(a) JiU, SS. 
cy) itut 43, 44. 



ike and explicit stetemente of ]fiid|»ti^ ®“ ^ oeueee «f 4^ 

of castes in kia day. Indeed, it some of the lowest oartes»1^lf^l^ 

many, were in part derived ftom the Chanddla, for instwwo* . 

kdd 4 kbominatloi: by all the tribes, simply. besifaii^J^ Sudra father was forf^te ^^ 
to marry a Brahman woman, was in reSpB^ vldilf a Btahman. The Ug^; 
depicted as a man of ferocious bearing, ornSl and r&eaii, was nevertheless htff a 
but, in publio estimation, belonged to a ^bsaad tribe. If the^existing low-oaste «feei|; bf 
In^o are, for the most npt, as some suppose., the deSoendsats and representativei of degrs^ 
castes created as above described, it must tkei^ in iOStmesB be acknowledged, that maai^^ 
them are more or less tinctured with either Btshmasdoali Kshatriya, or Vaisya blood. 

This, however, very inadequately exhibits the whole case. The Nish&da was the son 
/^of a Brahman and a Sudra ; and the Vaidiha, the son of a Vaisya and a Brahmani. Tto 
son of a Nish&da married to a Vaidiha woman fonnded a now caste, as already stated, 
namely the Kardvera, a low, ignominious tribe, who8#oocupetion was to handle and trad* 
in leather (a) ; yet, as to blood, he was one half a Brennan, one quarter a Vaisya, and one 
quarter a Sudra. Again, the son of a Xisbftda fatheiT and, Cbandtla mother was one half a 
Brahman and the other half a Sudra. His caste ^ ABtydvasayin had for its oocnpation th» 
burning of dead bodies, and was held in the utmost abhowenoe, « opn^ned even by tlm 
contemptible” (i). The following is a list of inferior castes, with th^r pedlgress and 
occupations, derived entirely from Manu («) : / r 


PEDIGREE OF INFERIOR CASTES. 


Name. 


Pedigree. 


a av i I^rehman father 
Ambeetne ••• | Vtisye mother 

{ Brahman father 
Sadre mother 

i Kihatrija father 
Bhdra mother 


Nishftd 

Ugm 


M&gadha 

BdU 

Vaidiha 

Ajogarm 


Froporti<m bf Brali» 
mao, Kshatrija^ 
YaisTa, and Sudra 


Oocupation, Be^eoca, AUe 


{ Vaisya father 
Kshatriya mother 

5 Kshatriya Either 
( Brahman mother 

{ Vaisya fhther 
Bralimao mother 

I Sudra &tber 
Vaiaya mother 


f Half Brahman 
\ Half Vabjra 

{ Half Brahman 
Half Sudra 

C Half Kahatri^ 
\ Half Sudra 

(HalfVatoya 
t Half KahatfiTh 

( Half Raliatriyii 
{ Half Brahman 

( Half Vaiaya 
( Half Brahman 

. 5 Half Sudra 
X Halt' Vaiaya 




e*s 


••• 

. e«s 

• •• 

’•>ia?' 

sL»e 

. •a? 




I Fhyaician. 

I^Fiahenuan. <, 

{ Bierce and cruel Hunta atmnida dirall 
in holea. 

r Not permitted to per* 
iTkaTcUing Merchant^ form ritea in b^nor 
I ( of hia ibrcAthera. 

I flowe frsiaor, ««<* I 
earner ... i'*'. 

4ttesdB on Women Ditto ditto. 
^^Cterpenter 


1 


Moat degrad- 

^ of monala. 




. (a) fifanu, Clu^. X., 86. 
(^) Ibidf 39. 


(c) llaan, CAap. X., 3— dl. 



'is^y 









f Sodn. lii^itiF.,'' M 

' W5.- ■* ■ 

( Sadr* iiUMP 



Olf L 


XIX 


-..» I ;■ .;■ . ... 


•M 


J Hunti mimaU that J^riuTiahMor 
Ut* ia holM 


A 1.-..J. 1- I Mdr* wawp 

•” iBraliaua 


*.4 } 


|U|^%atMr 


ATrito 
Abhira 
DbigvanA^ 

*»**• •■• tSSS 


«*V 

• 4a. 


k*]f Sadr* 

Half finhmnt 

f Balf Brahman. 
i Oaa quarter KahUtriy*. 
( Om quarter Sudra. 
f Three quartern Brahman 


' V fMWIatlMra.. piMtd»- 
q grated «{ aMrtala. 

... DMn ditto. 


i Bra Ig W t n ftther ... . ^ 

{j^nbaatha mother ... ( One quarter yaujra. 

^ wiLt. (■ Half BraJiman 

IBliMamAtW >»|one quarter V , 

I’Jtjrogava mother ^ ...| Quo quarter Sudra 


... ) 
kts^a •*. > 
dra e.a ) 


Leiilbeic. 


C jntbAd* fiUber 


1* ( One quarto Brahman^ V Bre in holea. 

inoth€if ^Tnrfee quarters Sudm J 


.x>.> 




JSIjd^jnatltar 
’ tffpmiMv 


f Three quarters Sudra. 

... ( One quarter Brahman. 

’ { Half Sudra^^^ * * } outride the vilbge or town. 




"i M*l^ V ••• 1 Murician 





:|'t«idihft;ihtlie> 

I Aj^ofov* mother 

wsbiyildftfttlM^ 

;;:|'4>|^T*':teotte 

I Bm;* After 
M; X A^ogar* mother 

jtHUild* After 
qTjBiiha mother 

fViddlha After 


rMalf Brahman ... 1 

*'*< One quarter Vaisja ... > Bounds a bell at dawn* 
( One quarter Budra ... ) 

(Half Sudra .*. ) 

*** < One quarter Brahman > Boatman. 

••• (^One quarter Vaisysi ... } 

THalfDasya. 
i One quarter Vaisya. 

••• ( Oho quarter Budra. 

r Half Brahman ... 1 

4 One quarter Vaisya >Leather trader* 

*** (^One quarter Sudjn ••* j * 

{ Half Brahman ... *1 


THalf Brahman ^ ^ 

*< One quarter Vaisya ... > Ditto ... 

* One quarter Budra •*. j 
" # r Half Brahman ... ) 

... {^is; 

. fHdfBrahnmn ... > 

t wwwr ...1 One qqpirter Veim . vJeilor. 

\ mqfter. ••‘^One qoerti* Sudr* } 


{ Vftidihe After 
iritlilld*mofter 


ihhdfliift ... I 


V..:....,. A OheadUe After ... ( Half X^hmut ... 1 A«^ in burning ^r*2l 

...iBiif Shdi* ... f ftedeed ... | 



a*t'’ ' e*4^’'' 

■y ■•*; ■ 


m> ••• 
*1^ 


Hnnto wild nnimeli. 

Ditto. 


• oe 
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in addition to the above, there were evidenUj many other castes of an iaferu»E 
.Menu mentions five tribes of outcast Brahmans (a); seventeen of ontoast Kshatriyaa.^^)} 
six of outcast Vaisyas (c). Three castes of Brahmanioal rank, tm the motker’s sii^e* 
and three others of Kshatriya or Vaisya rank, on the same side, produced by intenaaVf 
riages with women of their own tribes a great naml>er of mean and degraded rabesXd)!,. 
The feunie nix castes by marrying into other castes, superior to themselves in tank, 
originated fifteen new castes; and by marrying into others of a lower rank, fifteen 
more (e). 

Altogether, Menu gives the names of a considerable number of degraded oastea aBut i 
in reality he does much mote tlran this, in supplyitjig ns with a key to the entire cas te sy ihj 
tem, iu its development from the four primitive castes. Given the four chief castes, he 
shows how. from them new castes may be made in an unending series; and furnishes 
elaborate illustralious of the method pursued in nis day. Hia statements are in aooerd« 
ance with human nature, and with the usages of other races. Nothing is plainer than 
that, practically, iu Maiiu’a time, Hindus of tiie superior castes commonly intermarried 
with the infciiur castes. Undoubtedly, the children of these intermarriages had a stain 
uiion' them ; but this circutpstanoe imposed little apparent check on the intermarriages 
themselves. Although there is considerable discrepancy,^ in the accounts of Manu and| 
other Hindu writers respecting these matters, nevertheless, if tire words of Mann are 1 
worthy of credit, it is proved, beyond all dispute, that, in the epoch in which he lived, 
inferior castes were created on an extensivo aoale. 

Taking it for granted, that existing castes in India are in the main representativei of 
ancient castes, it is manifest that, if there,. bo any truth in the statements of Mann, tiiey 
are, with few exceptions, like theis ante>typea, of a very mixed charaoter. The exceptions 
are the Biahmanical, Ksbatriya, and perhaps some of the Vaisya castes. All other castes 
. are of mixed blood. This includes, of ootoxse^i^the Sndras, who, at the present time, consist of 
a multitude of castes ; and in the age of although reckoned as now among the four 

original castes, were, iu comparison with the first three, regarded as mean and disrepatable. 

It is a quertion not yet settled, whether the primitive oastes were three or fimr in 
number. It is strongly contended by some persons that the Sudras are not at all of Atyaa 
/ origin, and it .is pretty certain that the Voisyas were once an agricultural race. On this 
subject, the r^arks of Dr. John Muir on a paper, by Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Leyden, entitled ** Indische Theoriebn over the Standenverdeeling 
(Indian Theories on the i^ivision into Castes),” read before the Dutch Boyal Academy 
of Science, in the Literary Department, are of considerable interest. this disserta* 

tion Dr. Eum combats the idea, that the oaste system arose during thh^edio era, since 
it was already regarded as an institution as old as the sun and moon by the author of the 

, * (si) Mann, Chap. X., al. 

(ft) Ibid, 2a, 44. 

(s) Ibid, 23. 


' (d) Msns, Ciuq>. X., 29. 
j (#) ift^ 81. 
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Pnnu&ft S<ikte‘» to tUt iiu iiidiff«WB»t to tli« Boltttion of the qaoetion whether that well- 
klWWB ltymnieone of ihe mort W llik-aanhitA or not. At the aame time, 

ilR KernobBeryeathatthereUiiothiiif ihi^^^ »» legal prescriptions relating to 

caate were at that tiine in force, or wen theoreti^^ known or not. Professor Ktim also 

to the fourfold diViiion of diwee ait being found in the Zendavesta (in this he had 
been preceded by Profeewr Haug, at least in so far as the recognition of three classes goes); 
and concludes from this, tis well as from the evidence of the Puruaha Sdkto, that the 
fourfold caste^lTision is more ancient than the old extant Indian sourofe. It is to be 
hoped that these fiews of Professor Kern will attract the attention of other ' Zend and 
Sanskrit scholars, and be thoroughly discussed. ‘ Truth Bke # torch, the more it’s shook, 

it shines’ » (a).' . . 

Whether the Sudras were Aryans, or aboriginal inhnbitants of' India, or tribes pro- 
duced by the union of thOf one with the other, is of little practical moment. They 
were at an early period placed hi a doss by themselves, and received the fourth or last, 
de^ef ’tttnk, yi^ at a considerable distance from the three superior castes. Even , 
though it be that at the outset they were not Aryans, still, from their extensive ) 

intermarriagea with the three Aryan castes, tliey have become so far aryanixed that, 
in some iustanoes, as already shown, they have gained more than they have lost, and 
4;^ Tlow dwiignatad as Sudras are in reality more Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
than anything else. In short, they have become as much a^orbed in other races as the 
Celtic tribei of England have become absorbed in the Anglo-Saxon raco; and their own 
separate iiidi!lidtlldity. If they ever bad any, has completely vanished. 

' On the other hand, it is plain that not ^ few of the aboriginal tribes of India^ 
retiring into the fsatnesses of the country as the Aryan races advanced, maintained their' 
jhetinotiTetteis for many ages, and still maintain it. Other aboriginal tribes intermingled 
irith thw opquerors to such an extent that i| is impossible to draw a line of demarcation 
■ /^il can be affirmed respecting them is, that tliey either belong to 
ramidcations of the groat Sudra’csiste, or to castes of a loner grade still. 

'Phe o^y oastes, therefore, that have, for the most part, preserved their purity of 
bloody nre the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and perhaps some of the Vaisyas. I say for the 
most part, because, in former days, an intruder might, under certain oircum|nnces, enter 
one or other of the privileged castes. Many Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, may 
have become outcast, or may have married women of inferior castes, so that their 
! ol&pring, of necessity, were cu^ off from their own tribes. In thU manner,, members of these 

castes, or children partly epnmg from them, may have been merged in the lower castes. 

I But none of theWer castes could easily enter the upper, which are consecjuenUy, as just 
f remarked, oompamtively pure-blooded castes. All the rest are of impure or mixed blood 
X use the word ‘comparatively’ as simply distinguyilng the three higher from all the 

rema^g eastes, for stringent as the laws of caste have been, yet even these three huv- 

,■ » ■ ' 

(«) Trj^bnerVlrttertry Record, fur June 1871, p 18» 
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not ^een able to preaerve tbemselrea from an oecjaaioiial taint The leant affected hayo 
been the Brahmans ; and the most, the Vaisjin. The infanticide praotiaed by Bajpootl 
has been a fruitful cause of tlie intenni^ling of low caste blood with dieir own. Failing 
to secute wives for their sons, on aocounit of the great paucity of girls in their oim tribei» 
they have, for many generations, oontraoted dUancM with girls of low castes, especially tbg 
Kdj Bhars, who, having been purehaaed or carried off from their fanultee, bare been 
transformed into Rdjpdtanis, or wives of ^t^poots. ■ t 

• * A '• 

We thus < arrive at the conclusion, ^hat existing Hindu castes are of tiro kinds: 
first, those if comparatively' pure blood, Brahouba, B^batriyas, and perhaps some o^ tha 
Vaiayas; secondly, those of impure or mixed bloody embracing all the castes not indaded'^ 
in the first division. The first have maintained their individuality from ancient times to 
the present; The rest have t.6t done so ; but Jiave intermarried with the higher oai^hM, 
with one another, and with conquered aboriginal raoes. ' , 

Unlike the superior castes, the mixed oastes have, in the lapse of. time, not dnly | 
Z' changed their uames, but, probably, to some extent, their ocoupation likewise ; and, there* 
y fore,, it is bardly possible, except in rare oatib, to trace them to their origin. There it , 
one peculiarity observable in all the castes in modem days, not to be found in any one cf. 
them in primitive ages. The facility for intermarriages bos given place to rigid exclu* 
siveness, so that it is now absolutely imfmssible for the pure castes to intermarry ifltb 
the mixed, or for the mixod to intermarry with one another. No one etw bears of 
^ Brahman marrying a Yaisya, much less a Sadrs; or of a Kshatriya marrying a Vaisya ; 
or of a Vaisya mtrrying a Sudrs; or even of one Sudra caste intermarrying with another 
Sudra caste; yet all such intermarriages were permitted in early Hiudu timea. But 
the peculiarity .becomes more striking still when we look into the constitution cf the 
separate castes. >^ach caste contains usually several, sometimes many, sub^dhdsions or 
Bub-oastes. For example, the Kayasth, or ivriter caste, in the North-Western Proviooes, 
has twelve sub-divisions. These cannot eaC rice together, nor can they intermarry exoopt 
with the first of the twelve. Again, the Bathai or carpenter cMte has seven sub-oasteO, ; 
which are BO distinct from one another that they hol^ no direct social intorcourse with 
each other, either by marriage, or by eating or smoking together. I am unable to affbird 
any iuformatieii either respecting^ the causes of the cessation of intermarriages between 
the castes, or respecting the epoch or epochs when it occurred ; nor am I aware that 
Hindu writings throw any important light on titis phenomenon. 

It is worthy ef note that, in adhering to certain important caste rules and distinotione, 
^^any of the lower castes are much more rigid than the higher castes. The Baxhai caste, 
just referred to, is an instance in point. Itp sob-divisions cannot intermarry. Yet 
Brahmans of the same tribe, in all its clans sm sub-divisions, commonly intermarry t 
. and. Bajpoots, not merely of one tribe, but of rnffay, ^quently intermarry, and corns to 
ea(^ other’s festivals. The Chamdr, or leather-deider, is many degrees lower in the sctiat 
scale than the Barhai ; nevertheless, all the seven elans which compose that caste aih i 
every whit as stringent and exclusive on the sttigeot (if.m4r<nu|^e as the separate dans el 
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tbit Biubai eutie. Itisliard to aocoont for thii atraage apirit of exelttBiveness among tlio | 
tower tiaatea, not found, to the same extent, among the higher. Perhapa it aroae originally 
from their servile imitation of Ae aodai rigidity of the upper oaatea. Being more igno- 
rant and leas intelligent, they haVe popied their maatera so closely and pertinaciously that 
at last they have gone beyond them. But this is mere conjecture. 

How it came to pass that oaatea bebamo spl^t op into a number of sub-divisions, eitch 
cherishing, a spirit of iron exolusiTenesa in regard to the rest, is a question much more 
easy of solution than that just started; and hap already been, to aoino oxtont, discussed. 
Hany of these aub-divisional distinctions are territorial, and wbre occasioned by the dis- 
persion of a caste, which thenceforward became known by appellations superaddcd to its 
own, denoting the towns, cities, or districts, in which its scattered members resided. In 
this manner the caste separated into clan#, each of which Managed its owq adairs, held 
panohayatt or councils, and mitintained a distinct an<l independent existence. As these 
clans were not amenable to ope another or to the caste itself considered as a federal 
whole; gradually ttoy became jealous of each other’s rights, and at length, impelled by 
the national habit of exclusiveness, abandoned one another reciprooePjr, ppd assumed 
to themselves absolutely all the functions and prerogatives of castes. 

It k common to speak of dbe castes of India in their relation to the Hindu religion ; 
and in that light diey may very properly be regarded. Yet they sustain another highly i 
important relation, vdfithnologically they are so many tribes and clans, with separate | 
'historiee and customs. The members of a caste are, doubtless, united together by peculiar. \ 
sabred aud social ties. In addition, they bear a tribal relation to one another of great 
aignifieanoe. Babh caste, in virtue of its distinotiveness, and of its holding no marriage 
connexion with other castes, either in its neighbourhood or elsewhere, is in fact a tribe 
govenied by laws of the most imperious character. The races of men, whether in ancient f 
or modem times, have seldom, in any country, been divided into separate tribes and clans ; 
by Sttch sharply-defined boundaries, over which it is impossible for one to pass to another, 
as we find separating the various castes of ludia. Indeed, so absolute and tyrannical is 
this qprit of exclusiveness, that the castes are taught to believe that there is a natural dis* 
iiiiotion subsisting between them which utterly forbids their union. In many cases, 
as already observed, the sub-divisions of the same casto hold no intercourse with one 
another, and do not intermarry. These I have frequently termed clans, for the reason that 
they profess to belong to one and the same caste and tribe, and in all likelihood actually 
sprang from one source, yet being practically distinct tribes, Nevertheless, I have thought 
it better to speak of them as elans and sub-divisions rather than as separate tribes. 

, It will thus be 'understood why, in designating many of the castes, I have frequently 
autidt^ed the word ' tribe,’ and not the word * caste’; and have preferred the use of etlmo- ’ 
toi^jBal ttomsto aterm which is used snly very partially in an ethnological sense, and 
it aseitoiated with other and didhrent questions. 
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THE 6RAHMANI0AL TRIBES. 




CHAPTER I. 


THE BRAHMAN IN RELATION TO THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND TH,B POTDRE. 

The Brahman occupies . the highest rank among Hindus for at least three 
reasons. The first is his ^sunicd sanctity. By the people generally he is 
regarded as a pure, stainless, twice-born being, divine as well as human, worthy of 
unbounded admiration aYid worship, lie is the priest of the Hindu religion, 
directing the ceremonies performed at the temples, ‘krered wells, sagrred tanks, 
sacred riyers, and at all other hallowed places thronghoiit the land. present 

to sanction, and give effect to, the great social festivals of his countrymen, held 
at marriages, at births of sons, and at deallis. He casts the horoscope, tells the 
lucky days, gives spiritual counsel, whispers mantras or mysterious words, exe- 
cutes magical incantations and cliarms, and is at once household god, family 
priest, and general preceptor ai^'^guide, in behalf of the many millions of 
Hindus residing in tiie vast country lying between the Himalayas and Cape 
Comorin. . ’ . 

The second reason of the Brahman’s superiority is, that for many ages, per- 
haps from the outset of his career, when with other Aryans he first entered the 
plains of India, he has been intellectually in advance of the rest of tlie Hindu 
race. Endowed with an^xtremely subtle, rather than with a powerful, mind, — 
which by long habit, perpetuated from age to age," and from family to family, 
he has trained to the utmost keenness, — dogmatic, self-willed, pertinacious, and 
supremely arrogant and vain, he has in turn encountered and beaten the intel- 
lects of all the other tribes, and has attained-the position of a victor, with whom 
it is coopered to be hopeless infatuation to contend. 

The third reason is a coirsequcnce of the second. The Brahman is not 
merely a thinking, but also a reading, man. He possesses, and perhaps retu’.s, 
Jthe holy canon — Vedas, ShAstras, and Purdnas. He has been the author of 
'Hindu literature ; he has interpreted its secrets to bis countrymen ; be has 
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sharpened his own understanding by its instinimentality, but has withheld it from 
them. 

Other roa.sons might easily be adduced^ to account for the Brahman’s eleva- 
tion above all other Hindu tribes. But these are some of the most important, 
and will .suffice. Light of complexion,' his fcndicad ample, his countenance of 
striking significance, his lips thii^ and mouth expressive, his eyes quick and 
.sliaq>, Ids fingers long, his carriage noble and almost sublime, the true Brahman, 
uncontaminated by European influence and manners, with his intense self-con- 
.sciousness, with the proud conviction of superiority depicted in every muscle of 
his face, and manifest in every movemenf of his body, is a wonderful specimen 
of humanity Walking on God’s earth. 

Yet the Brahman has lived his day. His prest’ge is rapidly on the decline, 
and is only maintained at its ancient pitch in remote villages and in 
the fastnesses of superstition in great.cities. Hero, as of old, it envelopes him 
likfe a glory. But the further he 1‘emov^ from such places, the more dim becomes 
the glory, until it fades away altogether. Education and other influences are 
treating .tlie Brahman roughly. Yet the fault is his own. He has had a betti^f 
^ start, by reason of his gi’oat natural endowments, than any Hindu of the castes below 
him ; but he has neglected his opportunities. I fear he has been too proud, too 
self-.satisficd, to avail himself of them.* Some of his race, not many, have, how- 
ever, (fone so, and have succeeded.. But in proportion to their numbers and 
importunate, the; Brahmans, especially ^e pandits, or those Brahmans who are 
^ftgarded as men of learning, not mereily by other ca.stes, but also by the mem- 
Ijers of their ovvn, have-not af)plied themselves to the acquisition of the knowledge 
imparted in the college^ and schools established by the English in India to an 
equal degree with some of the castes inferior to them. 

Educajbion, in the European sense, is ,fast stripping the Brahman of his 
divine assumptions, and reducing him to the condition .of ordinary humanity. 
But to this condition he does not wish to-come. Were he, in the spirit of true 
jdiilosophy, to submit calmly to the changes which are coming over the land, 
and t!n(leavour to turn them to his own advantage, he might still occupy the 
highest ])osition intellectually among all Hindu tribes, as he has done so long 
and .so persistently. But his belief in Brahmanism, in the systems, and habits, 
and traditions of his ancestors prevents him from exercising a wise judgment 
in rite matter. He claims, in virtue of his. caste, special honour and attention^ 
Should he condescend to receive or impart instruction in his ^wn dearly cherished 
sacred literature, in the educational establUhnients organized by the Govemhient 
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or missionaries in the country, he must be granted exceptional privileges. Froui 
a kindly, thoti^h perhaps injurious, consideration for hi.9 sensitiveness, such excep- 
tional privileges be, for the most part, obtains. Similarly, in other concerns, lu* 
likes to regard himself as needing special arrangements for meeting his special 
circumstances. And it must be confessed he is very often successful ip attain- 
ing his wishes, not only with Europeans, bat also with Hindus, for they both 
desire to pay him respect, for the sake of what he is, and of the brilliant asso* 
ciations connected with his tribe. Yet it is certain that he is thereby left behind 
in the great race of improvement which the Hindus have commenced. 

Sometimes — and the instances are not infrequent, and indeed jn certam parts 
of the country are numerous — the Brahman is content to stand on a level with 
others, and casts in his lot with them. At once he proves hi.s equality with the 
best of them, and often his aupei iority He is quick in the acquisition of know 
ledge ; he makes a sharp accountaut ; he is a clever diplomatist, an acute lawyer, 
a subtle, if not profound, judge, an accomplished f>rofcssor; an effective writer. 
He iieed never be ashamed of his abilities, or ask special ^vours for himself. 
He is by nature mentally strong; and might, if he chose, be in the future. the 
leader of public thought in India as he has been in the past. 

But he is not prepared for such a .social revolution, and is consequently 
unconsciously giving place rapidly to others far below him in caste-rank, and who, 
in former times, were of little or no consideration at all, huf^who are p^w already 
tripping him up and passing on to tho front. The Kayasth, or writer cpste, mrd 
the Vaisya, or trading caste, are seizing the golden opportunities that education, 
civilization, and a thousand favourable circeuistiinc»'s are, in these days, placing 
within the reach of the natives of ludhi, and arc striving with conspicuous suc- 
cess to make tire best use of them. It is not too much to nftimi, that in regard to 
the part they are taking in the development and growth of the nation, and in 
promoting its prosperity, they are even at the present time of more account than 
the Brahmans, blindly treading the old well-worn tracks, which, from tho infatua- 
tion of obstinacy and folly, they seem unwilling and unable to abandon.,^ 
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• iENIvAIXXJy OF THE BRAHUANICAL TRIBES, ASH THE CLASSIFICATION OF THEIR ORDERS ACOOBDENO 
TO TIlErR OBSERVANCE OF THE VEDIC RITCAL8 — HONORARY TITLES— DIVISIONS INTd CLANS — 
S!X SPECIAL DUTIES- REUG10U8 CEREMONIES OP THE BRAHMANS— THE NAKSIIATRAS. 


Section I. — Qeneal,ogy of the Brahmanical Tribes. 

The Brahmans of all tribes, according to Hindu writings and traditions;' are 
originally ilescended from seven Rishis, or sages, held by Hindus univers^l^ in 
profound veneration as semi -deities of great sanctity and wisdom. 
given by the Nirnal Sindhu, and also by the Dharm& Sindh u, are as follows;-^ 


1. Bhrigu./ 

2. Angir&h. 

3. Atri. 

4. VHwftmitra. 

m 

5. Kasyap. 

6. Vas^hisht. * 

7. Agastih. 

Each of these Rishis stands at the head of a great division, the various 
members of which are further sub-divided into actions, termed gotras or classes. 
These gotras are found more or loss in all the twelve tribes. Many, but not all, 
of the original goiros are as follows : — 


Gotras descended frorr Dhriyu Ri$hi. 

1. Valna. 

2. Bi.la. 

3. Arslilikhena. 

4. Yasku. 

4. Mitryu. 

6. Siiunak* 

7. Bainya, 


Gotras descended from AngirAh Hishi. 

1. Gautam. 

2. Bharadilwuj. 

8. Kewal Aiigiras. 

Gotras descended from Atrl Rishi. 

L Aerd. 

2« B&dbhutak. 

3. Garislithira, 

4« Mudhgala. ^ 
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Goiras descended from VUwdmitra Rishi. 

1 . KatiflhikA 

2. Lohit. 

3. Raukhahak. 

4. Kiinikftynna. « 

6. Aja. r 

6. Katab. 

7. Dhnuanjja. 

8. Agomarkhan. ^ 

9. . 

10. ludraka^flliika. 

Gotras descended from Kasyap RishL 

1. Nidruba. 

2. Kaayap. 

3. Saudila. 

« 4l ftebha. 

A, V, JL#ugftkli8hi. 

■ f 

these seven gotra^^ other gotras have been derived, which are now 
Idblted Upon as of superior degree, and (^qiial to them in rank. For instance, 
each of flie three gotran^ descended from AngirAh Rishi, stands at the head of a 

Gotras descended from Bhhraddw&j, 

' 1. B!iaraddw&ji. 

2. Garg. 

3. Rikbslia. 

4. Kapili. 

Gotras descended from KewaL Angiras. 

1. Harita. 

2. N&maugiras. 

3. Ambankba. ^ 

4. Dhauwana. 

The .original gotras^ with many others that have sprung from them, are 
^found more or^less in all th6 Brahmanical tribes. When, and how, tliey becaine 
scattered, is, for the most part, unknown. Yet, as the Brahmans have been 
exceedingly careful in the preservation of the purity of their blood, it is, I conceive, 
extremely probable, that the same^gofo^as, in difterent tribes and branches of 
tribes, have a common ancestral gotra from which they are descended. Bu^ 
have become ^stinct races, which, if belonging to separate tribes, do not 
Udw intermingle. Indeed, the members of the> same go/ra, of the same tribe, 


family of gotras^ as follows: — 

Gotras descended from Gautam. 

1. Ap&«. • 

2. Shard-dwdD. 

3. Kaumiu»d. 

4. DirgramA 
A. AotluinA 

6. Benu 

7. Bfth&Oaaa. 

8. Som 11^. 

9. Bftnia Deo. 

10. Bribaddokaja. 


Gotras descended from Vashisht Rishi. 

1. Vashisht. 

2. Kundin. 

8. Upamanyu. 

4. ParuBhara. 

* 5. J&tukaraniya. 

Gotras descended from Agastih Fishi. 

1. idharoabahar. 

2. SomabfiKar. 

3. Sambhabftliar. 

4. Yagyab&har.'. 
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cannot now intermarry; and marriages among Brahmans are ^ways between 
different gotras^ which, however, must belong to the same tribe. , Were a man 
and woman of die same gotra to marry, their union would be regarded ae con- 
cubinage, and not marriage ; and their children would be considered iUe^timate. 
Moreover, both they and their children would be ilnable to present the . ptnda 
or sacred offering to their ancestors, which every sincere Hindu os^giae if his 
duty and privilege to make ; and if they ventured to present it, the offeirin^^ in 
Hindu belief, would be j-ejected. " • • . • # ^ ? 

Section II. ~ ■Clas.njication oj^the Qotras or Orders according to their 
Observance of the Vedic Rituals. 

^ In their ceremonies the Brahmans follow the rituals or instructions of one 
or other of the fouif Vedas. Five of the princip^ gotras observe the 8^m Veda; 
five, others, die Rig Veda; five others, the Yajur Veda; and five, the ^^tliarvan 
Veda, as follows : — * * 



Gotrau^ 


GotraB. , 

Kasy^p 

Kasjrap 

Vutsa 1 

HandHa ! 

UfaanajQjya j 

. Follow’ the Sam Veda. 

Bharaddwaj 

Bharaddwr^ 

Angii&h 

Gautam 

Upamanyu ^ j 

. Follow the Tajur Veda. 


Gotrait. 


GotrM* 

BUargau 

Stuikrita 

Garg (or Cliauilra) 
Bhrigu . 

Sauiiak 

V 

■ Follow the Rig Veda. 

^uahika 

Orttak'aushika 

Mudhgala 

Galuwa 

Vaahitht 

Follow the Atharam Ved#. 


% 


The rest of the Bralimans, of all gotras^ follow the Yajur Veda.' 

<V ^ " 

Sectio/f III. — Honorary Titles ; Divisionv'into Clans ; Six Special Dp^. 

Wiiilo there is no manner of doubt that the Brahmans were Originally more, 
closely united than they are at present, and probably consisted of only one tribe, 
there is no historical record among Hindus of the'p|riO|^ and drcumstances of 
Jhetr development into ten tribes. Their traditions, however, may be regarded 
as tolerably safe guides on such matters. These all agnm in pointing ^ m 
period when the Brahmans were one* pec^p. Moi^over, ih ^he age of Mai|^ 
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as is manifeaa fiopi Ws Institutes, they i#are m yei undivided. . -^He gives no in- 
timation o^j^tiBimrate tribes ftTioting imong them. The division into ten is, 

1 suspect, comparatively modern. . • 

6roa(>>^nd important distinction^ subsist between the various tribss of 
Brahmans. Some are givdl-' to leamingf some to agriculture; some to poli- 
tics*; soma to trade. The Mahratta Brahnmn is a very different being from the 
Bengali, while thb Kauoujijis "differs from both. I am only imperfectly acqumnt- 
ed with this braaeh of ^ fubject. Mr. Campbell’s recent work on jthe Eth- 
nology of India mi^t have contained more information upon it. In his 
remarks on the Brahmans he loses sight of thiir great tribal distinctions. 

Besides the divisions of Brahmans into tribes and gotras, they are still far- 
ther ckssiiied according Ip certain honorary designations or titles. Forinstance, 
a Dube, ay Do- Veda, is a descendant of one w^o prefessed? to have read tWo 
Vedas; a Tiwftri, corrupted from Trivedi, of one who had read three Vedas; a 
Chaube,'of one who had read all four Vedas. Dikshit (initiatcd)| Misr (pro- 
bably from Misra, mixed), Pd.ude, Sbukul, Awasthi, Upadhya, B&jpetj Plttakh, are, 
with those first mentioned, some of the more pr<Hninent of such titles. 

After this comes the name of the clan, or family^ whiiSlr i8.fire(pieptiydeiivod 
from a village oi(,district. The clan will have perhaps two or moro l^ncdied, 
each of which has its own appellation. lu addition, as every Brahman weii||; thf 
sacred cord, he is further designated according to the number of knots tied id; 
the ends. He may be Triprawh, P&nchprawa, or Shtpraw;% a. Brahman with a 
three-knotted, five-knotted, or seven-knotted cord, and so on. A Brahman, 
tharefor(^ wdold ba fully described somewhat as fallows: His'nan^ei, say, is 
Sambbu I^&rhyana; and he is a Triprawa Brahman pf the Apastambh branch of 
the Dhampfirh^clan, ^ the Misr rank, of the Kausik gotra, of the SarjupfLi-i^> 
ditisioxi, of the K&nkubja tribe^of Gaur Brahmans. 

A Brahman has to perform six kinds of duties^ as follows : — 

. 1. To study the Vedas. 

2. To teach tim Vedas. 

3. To offer siwrifices. 

4. T^ ai^so (ffhers to sacrifice,— that is, to perform the ofiSqes of a 

pi^Si^ood. 

.. 5. T^, receive alms. 

6, JTo give alxas. 
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Only those Bnilimans that perfona’idl these six duties are r|j^oil|dperfeotIy 
orthodox. Some perform three of them, 7 -namely, the first, third^^^|jl|9|ilh, — and . 
onSit the wher tlirce ; yet they sufircr in rahk in consequence. Il^ce, l^rahmans 
are dividedinto two Unds, the Shat-karmas and the Tri-karmas, or^ihoso who 

* \i _ 

perform the six duties and those whor. perform *the three only. The BhMnh^r 
Brahmans, for instance, are Tri-karmas, and merely pay heedtto th^>.dutie8. 
Tlicir position as Brahmans, however, is well known to bo depreciated therd&y. 
This subject, in regard t'> the Bhfiinhkrs, will be alluded to again. f 


^ Section IV, — ReligHitu Ceremon^ of the Brahmans. 


The customs and ceremonies of the Brahmans, at certain periods ojT life, and 
on special occasions, are vtiry peculiar, differing ip tnany respects from those 
observed by other castes. They are divided into a number of semsMts^ 49 
karamaSf — i. e., ceremonies. 


First Karam. — Garbh&dhftn. This is performed when a Brahmani, or wife 
of a Brahman, indulges the hope Xj^ ofi^pring. The Brahm.an and his wife 
worship Ganesh, the ^od of wisdbm; the Kakshatras, or twenty -seven divi- 
sions of, the zodiac, under onp />r other of which every child is supposed to he 
born; the twenty-eight Yogas, and other d^es. It has eight divisions as fol- 
lows": * # 

1. PunyAh-viichan. A Brahman comes and sprinkles water over husband 
and wife, and repeats a matt/ra, or charm. 

2, Mfl.trd{fi.-pfijan. They both perfonn puja,, or worship certain idols, and 
also make a rude figure called md^i^^lfi^presenting a woman, on wall^ and other 


places. . 

3. BasardhS.!^. They draw eight Hnes with clarified buttes on walls; an^ 
also perform pujd, . % ! 

- 4. Ntlndi-shrMdh. They worship their ancestors; place Kusha grass in 
four different plajes; and feed BraBmaus. ^ 

5. They perform the.burnt sacrifice of uie Horn. * ♦ 

't> A silver plantain is presented as a ddn^ or gift, to Brahmans^. 

7. Go(ll)lifi,ran. The things which have been presented in sacrifice are 
placet) in the lap of the woman. - i ^ 

■ 8. A feast is given to Brahmans. 

Second Arara?/i.-"Punsawan. This consists of’oeremoi||es performed in 
fourth month, which are the first five| or Funy^-V&chfl^, MUirik^-pfijan, 




:% 
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, dhArft, and the Horn, noticed a^ve. In additioB, Ae juice of the 

i^iSoma pla^i^i'^ed wiA Ae jatd, or hanging-roots, of Ae Bar tree, ground to 
a powder, andVpplied to Ae^woman’s dose. The hair 'of Ae womi|4 4s Ifcuhd 
up in Ae fashion called 6««r»f-and the name of the neighbourag river is 
pronounced. ‘ * * * ' 4 

Third Kardtit . — SUuanb-NhjSana. Performed m Ae seventh or eight monA.. 
The first five ^emonies of the first karam are observed. Taking; Ae t^,- 
fruit of the Bar tree (or individual' fruits united together), three stalks of 
Kusha grass, and a porOupin^ quill, they part the woman’s hair at Ae proper 
place of division, or mangy andt while mantras iure being recited, and ^meu' are* 
singing, a vfessel full of 'water is placed on her thigh. ' 

Fourdt^ Karam.’-^t.tyi&rtaa. This takes place at the birth of Ae child. 
The five ceremonies are performed. Clarified butter and honey are given to the 
ti^ant,%eiilg first poured into a silver vessel through a golden ring ; and charms 
are breathed into its ear, to preserve it from evil spirits, and from the innu- 
merable ills to which Ais fiesh is heir. Five Brahmans are summoned to read 


TOon/rar on five sides of the house. The-sppt is sanctified by mantras; and 
mantras sanctify the infant, over whom fhe Brahmans say Ashrad-bhatwfi. Fire* 
is placed before Ae door, and the Horn sacrifice ii^ burnt together withr' yellow 
vmustard and rice. During the first si^ days, the. mother is attended by a cha- 
main, or wife of a chamfir, and only eats food called chau&ni, made of sugar, 
clarified butter, and spioes. After ttic sixth day, she begins to partake of cooked 
food. For twelve days, singing and music ore more or less kept up at the 
house, and friends come and go, ofiering their congratulations, andAringing with 
Aem nicely prepared paum ; but during t^s period, however, the mother is per* 
^hii^ted to touch no jkio. On An twelfth day, friends bring various kinds of 
Jfirasent^ and A4 woman having^thed, Ae restriction as to touching is removed. 
^a‘’boy is born i%Ae nineteentn Nakshatra called md/, Ae woman is not cldan 
m Ae twehty-sevenA day, and is consequently unable, during the interval, 


tottA any’t>ne. The process by wh^ch Ae father, in such case, % suffered to see 
his Ailfi for Ae first time is very curious On Ais dAy melted clarified butter 
^ brought A a brass vessel, Ad Ac child being placed upon his shoulder in such 
lAiiiier as cast a reflArion^f itself upon Ae butter, Ae father looks in and 
bAohl^ the reflected iitiitgu. » After Ai<^ Ae child is placed in a barma-s^, or 
winnowing baAA aA i9 broi^ht outside of Ae house ^ far. as Ae eaves. The 


Ap%wwnb^Aej^ 
Tills custom preVhfiB 


BhaWAi, by ofi^nng chaufiri placed on seven 
Ae castes. There is a certain condition of 
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thial Nakaliatrn, happily rare, on the occurrence of which, should a child be bom, 
its father is prohibited from beholding it for the space of twelye 

'fifth Karnm. — Nduia-karan. This {s the ceremony of naii(|lng the' childii^ 
whieli is p* iforined twelve days afta^;, ^ts birth. The five special ceremonies, 
"already repeatedly referred to, are practised, and the name is givett. 

Sixth Karam. — Nishkarman. Performed when the child is four months old.* 
Th^ five ceremonies are observed. Glanesh is worshipped, and the infant is 
bi'ought out to behold the sun and mooii,'' * 

Seventf^ Karam. — AnaprAshanna. Performed in the case of a girl, fivo 
mouths afl^r birth ; and in the case of a boy, sjx months. After worshipi>ing 
fire on a lucky day, the child is made, for the first time, to eat the kinds 

of food eaten by Hindu.*?. ' ^ ^ *■ 

JnnangAnth. This ceremony^ is performed when the child is one year old, 
when the parents worship Ashtachiranjana, — ^that is, eigJjt deities. TheSfe are 
Ashwathanm, Raja Bali, Veda Vyfts, Hanuman, Bibhishan, KripAchA.rya, Parasr&m, 
Mardandi and Chhasti (goddesses). The reflected face of the child is exhibited 
in melted butter. 

, Eighth Karam. — Cliftrkkaran. Performed when the child is between one and 

three yeiars of age. Turning the child with its face to ^e oast, kttsha grass is plac- 
ed in the hair, which is anointed with cow«Klung. Having done this three times 
» successively, mantras or charms are then said, and the boy’s hair is cut, or rather 
shaved, with a razor. , . 

Karanbcda, When the child is between three and five years of age, its 
two ears are pierced. The worship of Granesh forms j>art of the ceremony. 

Mnth iTamwi.— Upnayana. T^ls ts the important ceremony connected 
with the initiation of the child, between hi^ fifth and eighth year, into the 
mysteries of Brahmanism, by decorating him vvith the Janeo, . or sacred^ Uireuiy^ 
The first four rites of the second Karmn, — namely, Ptinyah- v&chan, M4trikA>pl!l||^iU^ 
Basardhkrfi, and Nkndi-shrAddh, — having Iwen observed, the child and its fathw 
)K)th make atonement for any sins which they may have committed, which partly 
consists of bestowing presents of money iwid other things to Brahmans. They 
' then give haran, or money and nuts, to ten Bruhman.s for repeating-gn^a^m, pr 
sacred texts, a thousand times. Thereupon, the boy’s head is shaved ; 'after which 
eight boys and the child’s mother eat food together, y.(^nd i^u Brahmans are , 
presented with money, nuts, and sacred threads. The boy is now covered with 
a veil, called Autrapat, while Sanskrit sentence^att^ieWid, aisd fire iB,|>laced upon 
an altar. The child’s head is then adorned wii^ or wreath^ and holff^ 
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made to sit on the altar. The Kardhani, or rope of muj, a kiii4 of grass, is bound 
roand his waist three times, and as many knots are tied in it as correspond to 
Idle number of^ years of his life. TheTong-ow/*, or long cloth worn by Brabmaus 
and by other Hindus, is placed^ upon, him, and a deerskin, called KrishnA-jin^ 
is wrapt abouf his shoulders, i^nd a rod tjprn from the PaRs tree is put in his hand. 

“ While charms are being uttered the sacred ebrd is thrown over his shoulder, and 
the gc^afri, or sacred text; is breathed into his ear together with ]!dadhyd.n ^n- 
dhia. The sacrifice of the Horn is perfomied, and the young disciple is taught certain 
duties, some of which lire the following, — nol^ to sleep on a bed, not tb tell a lie, 
to purify himself with water, not to play with boys, to beg alms, and so forth. 
Finallj^,'*tl«6 parents give daks/ima, or presents, to the Brahmans, and the cere- 
mony termiBates. 4 

Tenths Eleoenthy Twelflhy and Thirteenth Karmas . — ‘These four ceremonies 
are the reading of the Vedjis by the young Brahman. The first consists of the 
general study of the four Vedas ; the second, of the Rig Veda ; the third, of 
the Yajur Veda^ and the fomth, of the Sfnn Veda. 

Fourteenth Karam. — Samkbartan. The young Brahman having been occu- 
pied some time in reading with his teacher asks his permission to visit his 
honie. * , ^ 

F^eenth Huram. — Gaudam. A ceremony at which cows are given, to 
Brahmans. 

Bhgdhm A ceremony preceding marriage. The father' of a Brahmani 
gdi^l visits the youth And proposes his daughter to him in marriage, and, at the 
same time, makes various presents to him. < ‘ * 

Sixteenth Karam. — By&h. ^he ceremony of marriage, which has fourteen 
divisions and gradations, as follows ; ' 

- 1. ’ ‘BdgdArii The bride’s fiither proceeds to the house of the bnidegroom, 

anfif after worshipping him and making presents of money, cloth, and other things, 
utters these words, * I will give my daughter to thee.’ In some cat^s the bridegroom 
himself goes to the house of the bride. 

2. Simantini-pfijan. "The bridegroom, accompanied by all the members 
H^f his family, goes to the bride’s house; whereupon both bride and bridegroom 
are worshipped ; first the bride’s party worships the bridegroom, and then the 
bridegroom’s party worships the bride. 

^ 8. Hardi-uthknA Hardi or haldi, a yellow pigment, and oil, having been 

'SOnt fpoin the brides housit ' t|| the bridegroom, are rubbM upon his body : he 
thnii bathes: after which the cotemonies of Ganfsh-pfijailiworship of Ganesh), 
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Puny&h-vAchan, MAtrika-pftjan, Basardh&r^-p^ijan, and N4ndi>8hrdddh, before 
mentioned, are performed. 

4. Bars'! t. Marriage procession. The bridegroom and his friends go in 
state to the house of the bride. 

5. Msidhu-parakh. Kusha grass being placed on a wooden seat the bride- 
groom is made to sit upon it. Thereupon, honey, curds, and sweetmeats are 
gi\eu him to eat, and various presents are placed before him. 

6. Agnisthdpan. Fire is placed upon an altar, and mantras^ or sacred 
texts, are incited. 

' f 

7. Autrapat. A veil is put over the bride and bridegroom, and Sanskrit 
verses are read. 

8. Kanyadan. The names of three deceased ancestors having been utter- 
ed the bride’s father gives his daughter, together witli presents of money and 
other things, to tlie bridegroom. 

9. Horn. Fire is placed on the altar, and Idwd, a kind of parched grain, 
is preseute<l by the bridegroom’s brother to both bride and bridegrmmi, and a 
portion is thrown upon the altar. 

10. Sapt-padi. The bride and bridegroom having first placed their feet 
on the Idwd on the altar, walk together round the Marwft, or place where the rite 
is perlbrnied. 

11. Sendhhrdharnfi,, The bridegroom having put sendhur^ a red pigment, 
into the parting of the bride’s hair, five* married women, called sohdgins^ step 
forward and perform the same ojwration. 

12. Oaudam. Money equal to. the price of a cow is given to the family 
priest, or purohit. 

13. Brahman-bhojan. Brahmans are fed, and money is given to tliem. 

14. t Badhu-pravesh. The bridegroom unplaced for four days in the house of 
the bride, after which she is taken home to his bouse, and the goddess Lakshmi 
is worshipped. 

In' addition to the si.vteen karmeu now noticed, there are also elaborate 
ceremonies performed on vhe death of a' Brahman, forming, in the estimation of 
some persons, a seventeenth karam. These t^emonies are as follows 

, t 

Ceremonies per/brtned on the death of a Brahman. 

1. Kshhox;. Tlie head of the man who-t^es the principal part in idbeiM 
ceremonies is shaved. 
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2. Utkrltot SrAddh. Oflferings called pinda (a) are made in the name of 
the deceased. 

3. Uthilpan. The body is placed upon a bier in order to be borne upon 
men’s shoulders to the bank df a styeam— in Benares, to the Ganges— for 
cremation. 

4. ShavMankar. The l>ody is wrapped in cloth. 

5. Bisrshn Srkddh. While, being carried to the place of burning, the 
bearers put the body down in the road, and take rest; a pinda is then oifered 
in the name of the deceased. 

‘ 6. Dahan-Sr^ddh. On arriving at the place where the body is to be burnt, 

a pinda is again offered. 

7. ChitA-rachnft. The wood is placed in proper order for burning the body. 

8. Agni-sthd,pan. An altar is erected, on which, while sacred texts are 
repeated, fire is put. 

9. The body is then placed ou the wood, clarified butter Or a piece of gold 
is put into its mouth, and wood is heaped upon it all round. When these pre- 
parations have been concluded, the man whose duty it is to fire the pile first 
walks round it three tipies, beginning from the left side. He then applies the 
torch to the wood, in the direction of the head, if the deceased be a male, and in 
that of the feet, if a female. All present must remain until the head ha? burst 
open, when the person officiating fills a pitcher with water and walks three 
times round the fire, on each occasion making a small hole iai the vessel with 
a stone, which being completed, he places the stone upon the gi'ound, and walking 
backwards lets fall the pitcher upon it. Tiiis is called kapdl-kriyA He then 
takes up the stones, which he makes use of again in anotlier ceremouy. 

10. Asthisan-chain-srMdh. A pinda is offered in the name of the deceased. 

11. Nagna-prachhkdan-srdddh. A pinda also is ofiered, because the body 
remains naked while being consumed. 

12. Pkttiai. A pinda is given likewise, in order that the soul of the deceas- 
ed may go to its place of rest. * ■ 

13. Kravydd-mukh-si4ddh. A pinda is presented in the name of the fire. 

14. The stone which has ]^en retained is then smeared with cow-dung 
mixed with sacred ashes and auld,A fruit; after which a handful of water, together 
witk HI {b) seed, is throwB upon the stone. 


(o) The pinda in miida of oookod rioe wairkod op into a ball with clarified hotter, hou«^, sugar, uud til soed. 
(k) The ie a amali seed from whtoh oil ie o&ptoteed. 
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15. Mfl^ban-bAshi-srftddh. A pinda is offered for the proprietor of the 
ground on wliich the cremation has tidten place, that he may not be injured by the 
spirit of the dojiarted. 

1 1). Ih'ili-pinda-srA.ddh. Three pindof are offered in behalf of the deceased ; 
a handful of water with til is cast on the chita or burning pile; and the pile is 
thrown dow'ii by abundance of water being poured upon it. 

jfVll who have taken part in the ceremony of burning are unclean for ten 
days, during which time they may not toUch any one. 

17, For ten days pindas are offered, one on each of the even days, and twqii 
on the od«i dayr 

On the tenth .lay uK shave their heads, and become again ceremonially 
clean. 

18. Brikhosarg. A hull receives the mark of Si .'a upon its ruuip, and is 
offered in the name of the deceased. 

lb. Adya-sraddh. A pint/a is offered on the eleventh day. > 

20. Khorsi. Thi.s pfnrfa is also oflPered on the same day. 

21. Ashy a or bed, a horse, a cow, and other things are given to the Mah^- 
brahmari, or priest who has officiated in some of the.so ceremonies. 

22. Sapindi. A pinda is offered on the twelfth day. 

2rf. Su(lh-sn\d<lh. A pinda is offered on the thirteenth day. The spirit 
of the deceased is supposed to havb hovered about the spot, w'here the body was 
bunit, for twelve days; but on the ffiirteenth takes its departure to another 
sphere. Brahmans are fed, and all the ceremonies arc at an end. 

The above ceremonies are not merely performed on the death of a Brahman, 
but are also, for the most part, observed on the death of any other Ilinda. 

Section V. — The Nakshatras. 

The Nakshatras are regarded by Hindu astrologers as heavenly bodies 
wliich have great influence on mankind, not only at tho time of their birth, but 
during the whole course of their life on earth. They are also said to constitute 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, two nnd>a*qua|ter Nakshatras forming one sign. 
Again, they .are spoken of ns quasi-doities, whose favour needs to be propitiated, and 
whqse frown is fatal to health and life. Thctfe is no question that the Nakshatras 
are a source of infinite terror to Hindus of all castes, and of vast emolument 
to the Bi'ahmar,' They are consulted at births and marriages, and in all ^mas 
of difficulty, of sickness, and of anxiety. Joumies are commenced under their 
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direction; and according to their decision, days and events beconie lucky or unlucky. 
The consultation of the Nakshatras is a part of the Hindu's life, and is as import- 
ant m his eyes as the institution of caste or the worship of the gods. 

The Nakshatras are twenty-seven in number. In the following list it will 
be observed that the word ^shdnti' is affixed to several names. It means ‘ rest,’ 
or ‘ quiet,’ and shows that the ill-natured deity, to wliom it refers, require^ a 
ceremony of pacification to be performed in the event of a child being born at 
the time of her appearance in the heavens, in order that calamities and dano-ers 
whioli she threatens to send upon the child, or its parents, or other relatives, or on 
, iflk friends, or on its caste, may be averted. Wherever the word ‘ shd7iti ' is 
dddqd, the particular danger, and the object of it, are likewise stated. 


. * 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 
6. 
6 . 


The Twenty-seven Nakshatras. 

-Sbinti. Danger ia tlireatened to the parents of the child. 


Ashwani- 
Bharant. 

KritikA 
Bohint. 

Mrig&shiti. 

ArgrA 
PunarraaA 

Pushja— ShAnti. Danger is threatened to paren.s and other relatives. 

AshlesA or Ashya-lekhA— Shanti. Out of si^ty hours, during which ska is dominant, only 
tte last four are fraught with danger. If a (diild lx- born in tl,o last of these, evil may hapLi to 
Its father ; if in the third, to its mother; if in tho second, to itj^elf; and if in tho first, to its naients 
to Its brother, to its caste, and to wealth, if it has any. 

10. MaghA Sh&nti. Danger is threatened to parents and other relatives. 


4 a 
8 . 
9 . 


]l. 

12 . 

13 . 

14 - 


Purvaphiilgun i, 
U ttarupbalguni. 
Hutita. 

ChitrS4kShaHtia 


. . ^ ^ “ threatened to parents, and to tho men of the same ootra or 

oraDcn of familieu. 

1*5. Swati. 

J!.’ >8 threatened to the younger child of tho faUier’s brother, if a 

aoghtei } and if a son, the danger will paa« to tho younger sister of his wife 
17. AnurAdhA 

six. to^them? ***^^*‘^?*‘‘ dominance 'are dangerous, as follows : tho first 

to >to mother's father ; the third six, to 

«.e«venthBix,teits o^vn family; toe eighto .:x. to its brother; 

•»% to its totbefito^aw $ tbe tenth six, to all its relatives. 
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•■19. Mul — Slifintu If a child it born during the first fifty-six hours of her dominancOy ^danger* 
impends over the entire family ; if in the fifty-seventh^ danger threatens the father only ; if in the 
fifty-eighih, the mother only ; if in the flftj-ninthy itself. The last hour, or the sixtieth, is devoid of‘ 
dnjjger, but, nevertheless, requires Sh&niu 

- 20. Purvaslmru. *■ 

21. UttaraaharA 

- 22. Sravun. 

• 23. DLanishta — ShSnti. Danger is threatened both to its fatlier and itself. 

' 24. Shatat&raka. 

* 25. Purvabhudrapadu. 

' 26. Uttar&bhadrapada, 

' 27. Revati — Shanti. Danger is threatened both to its parents and itself. 



CHAPTER III. 


TKN I’KINCIPAL BRAIIMANICAL TRIBES. SDPPKEMENTABY TRIBE.S. THE FIVE GAin; TRIBES OF 
MOKTIIERN INDIA. THE KANYAKUBJA BRAHMANS. FIRST SUB-TRIBE -THE KANOUJIYA BRAHMANS 
PROPER. GOTRAS. CLAN.S. KANOUJIYA BRAHMANS OF BENGAL— VABENDRA, RARHIYA, PASH 
CHATIYA, AND DAKSHINATIYA. 


The Brahmans of India arc classed under two great divisions, named Gaur 
and DrAvira, each of which consists of five tribes. These are mostly .separtated 
by geographical boundaries. Speaking somewhat generally, the Gaur tribes are 
found in Northern India, and the Dravira tribes in the Deccan or Southern India. 
The river Nirbuddha in Central India is commonly regarded as a I’ough geogra- 
phical line of demarcation between the Gaurs and DrAviras. Yet tliere is 
an important distinction between tliem Avhicli ought to be iJways borne in 
mind, that the former are of greater antiquity than the latter, the Southern 
Brahmans having in fact originally migrated from the tribes in the North. In 
addition to the ten well-known principal ti-?bc.s, there are several supplementary 
tribes, which, although not usually riickoned aniong.st thorn, are doubtless of 
Brahmanical origin. 

Divisions of Brahmans. 


The Oaur, or Northern Division^ ronaisting of Five Tribes. 
I. KAnyakubja or Kanoujiya. 


II. 

SAraswat. 

111. 

Gaur. 

TV. 

Maithila. 

V. 

Utkala. 


The Drdvira, or Southern Division^ consisting of Five Tribes. 

I. MahArAshtra. 

II. Tailanga. 
m. DrAvira. 

IV. KamAta. 

V. Gui^'ar. 
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Supplementary Tribee. 

1. M&tliur, or Mathurd. ke Gbaube. 

11. Mfigadh, 6r S&k&dwipi. 

III. The MSlwk BrahpianR. 

IV. The Kurtnkchali Brahmans. 

V. The Naipfili Brahmans. 

VI. The Kfishmiri Brahmaps. 

« VII. The Sapt'Shati Brahmans. 

VIII. The Shenevi Brahmans. 

IX. The Paleidhe Brahmans. 

X. The Sengardaro Brahmans. 

XI. The SankdhS.r Brahmans. 

XII. The Thatiya Brahmans. 

XIII. Tlie Ahwfisi or Haiwdsi Tribe. 

XIV. The BySs Tribe. 

XV. The Bilwfir Tribe. 

XVI. The Lrikhishwar Tribe. 

XVir. The Agadii Brahmans. 

XVIII. The BAgariyfi. or Parchuniyfi. Brahmans. 

XIX. The Unw&riyA Brahmans. 

XX. The GoKipurab Brahmans. 

XXI. The LyariyA Tribe. 

XXIT. The Nftdc Tribe. 

XXIII. The Myale Brahmans. 

XXIV. The Dasftdwipi Tribe. 

XXV. The DehrA-dhn Brahmans. 

The KAnyakubja Brahmans belong to the old Kingdom of Kanouj, and are 
found dispersed over a large portion of the North-Western Provinces, as far as 
Benares, where they are very numerous, especially that branch of them known as 
Sarwaria or SarjupAri, which is scattered over the country from the northern 
bank of the Sarju, on the confines of Oudh, its original home, to Benares, and 
beyond. The SAraswat Brahmans are in the north-west of India; the 
Gaurs ai’e found in the vicinity of Delhi, aiid in Bengal ; the Maithilas inhabit 
the northern part of Behar; anJ the Utkalas have their home in Orissa. The 
five DrAvira i.ibcs may be separated, like the five Gaurs, by geographical 
boundaries. The MabArAshtras bcAong to the Mahratta country; the Tailangas, 
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to Teliog^nH; the Drd.viras, to thi Tamil-speaking districts; the Karnktas, to 
the: Carnatic; and the Gurjars, to Gujerat. Of the subordinate or supplement' 
ary tribes, the M&thurs are found in the city of Mathura and its neighbourhood ; 
the l^kfidwipis, in the old Magadh- country ; the MA-lwA Brahmans, in ; 

the KurmAchalis, in Kumaon; the Naipilis, in Nopal; tlio Kashmiris, in Cash- 
mere; tlie Sapt-Shati Brahmans, in Bengrl; the Shenevi Brahmans, in the 
Mahratta country ; the Palasho Brahmans in Southern India. The remainder 
are found in various places, chiefly in Northern India, and are of little weight or 
importance. 1 am not aware that any of them have representatives in Benares ; 
which circumstance is sufficient to prove their insignificance. They are given here 
in order that the list may be as complete a.s possible. Probably most of them are 
Brahmans who have degraded from the original stock. 

Tf, is important to observe, as a distinguishing caste-characteristic of all 
these tribes, that, although some of them may partake of cooked food together, 
yet they do not intermarry. The five < «aur tribes are entirely distinct from bne 
another, both in regard to marriage and eating food ; and are likewise, in these 
respects, distinct from the five tribes of Southern Brahmans. Yet the five 
DrSviras are not ipiite so exclusive in their relations to one another. None of 
them intermarry; nevertheless, four out of the five can eat together. These are 
the Mah&risbtra, the Tailanga, the Dntvira, and the Knrnftta. None of Ihein, 
however, eats with the ^jurjar tribe, owing to certain peculiarities in this tribe not 
found in the rest. The supplementary tribes keep themselves aloof fi-om one 
another and from all other tribes. 

Some of the great seatft.,of Hinduism and Brahmanical learning, Benares 
especially, are always more or less frequented by representatives from tliese 
tribes. It is not my intention, however, to attempt to furnish a complete detailed 
account of all of them. Having undertaken to give, as far as po.ssible, a full 
statement respecting the castes of Benares, 1 shall consider that my obligation 
in regard to the Brahmanical castes will he fulfilled by a description of the great 
Kanyakubja tribe indigenous to the Benares city and h>*ovince. Information 
concerning the remaining tribes, I shall supply, so far as I am able, and as inquiry 
may bear fruit. 



THE FIVE GAUR TRIBES OP NORTHERN INDIA. 


Tub Gaur Brahmans, as already stated, embrace the five great indigenous 
tribes found in Northern India, from Orissa and Eastern Bengal through Behar, 
the North-West i‘rovincesj Oudh, Rohilkhand, to the extreme west'^ttf the 
Panjab, and extending southwards as far as the Nirbuddha in Central Inilia. 
The word ‘Gaur’ properly applies to Bengal, especially the central portion. How 
it has come to pass that the term is employed as a designation of the entire 
race of Northern Brahmans, is difficult thoroughly to understand. While it 
has this general use, it is also of limited application, and is the appellation of one 
of the five tribes. Whether the g(merai use arose from the particular, or 
the particular from the general, is J)y no means clear. History and tradition 
afford no satisfactory solution. The local Gam's are found in two places 
.separated by a wide interval, — namely, the vicinity of Delhi, and Bengal. 
Common tradition points to Bengal as their original seat ; but as we know that 
the eastern part of the country was. occupied by the Brahmans at a period 
subsequently to their immigi'ation into the western provinces, this is manifestly 
erroneous. As Hariana, Hastinhphr, and the peighbouring country formed one 
^ of the earliest seat of the Brahmans in India, it is not improbable that the 
modern Gaurs of that quarter, together with those in Bengal and elsewhere, 
who have branched off from them, are their lineal descendants. The anti* 
quity of these primitive Gaurs, combined with their wandering character, may 
have gradually given rise to the cusf^m of designating the Brahnians generally 
over a wide extent «f country as Gaurs, and so may have been adopted as a 
term applicable to all the tril)tB within its bounds. But the subject is involved 
in mystery and uncertainty. It will be further discussed in the section on the 
Gaur Bnih mans' Proper. 

FIRST TRIBE OF GAUB BBAHMANS.— KANYAKUBJA 

OR KiNOUJIYA. 

This tribe of Gaur Brahmans occupies the extensive tract of country lying. 
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between Bebur and the western part of the Doab* It coneista of five great 
djiviilpna, as follows 

>v 

^ Divisions of the Konoujiya Tribe. 

I, Kanoujiya*Proper. 

" II. jSarjuplUia or Sarwaria. 

HI. Jijhotiya. 

IV. San&dhiya. 

y. Kanoujiya Brahmans of Bengal. 

Th^ last division has four branches ; — 

> 1. V&rendra. 3. Pashchfttiya. ■ 

2. RArhiya. 4. Dakshiniitiya Vaidik. 

The Brahmans of the first division inhabit the country of the old king^otn 
of Kanouj, and are also found more or less in other parts of the North-Western 
Provinces, between the limits already stated. They are the Kanoujiya Brahmans 
Proper. The other divisions have sprung from them, and, in some places, exist 
side by side with them. In Benares and its neighbourhood, the Kanoujiyas 
Proper are numerous ; but the Saijuparis are more so. The Bhhlnhftrs, of 
whom many, though not all, belong to the Sarjupdria division, are a large abd 
influential body in all that province. Of the four divisions, the Kanoujiyas 
Proper are highest in raiik. Being more scrupulous in regard to ceremonial 
observances than the other three, they occupy in relation, to them the position 
of Kulin Brahmans,— ^that is, Brahmans of a purer race* They also keep them- 
selves, on this accoyint, somewhat distinct fi om them, especially in the matter of 
marriage; for while they permit their sons to contract alliances with their 
daughters, they do not sufiFer their daughters to wed their sons. They do not 
drink spirits, yet they will eat meat offered in sacrifice. But they will eat 
nothing made of flour by a Hal^ai, or Hindu confectioner, which, however, the 
Sarjup&ri Brahmans will do. Nor will they eat p«m, — ^eot cakes made with 
ghi^ or clarified butter, — manufactured by a strangj^r not of their own caste ; but 
the Sarjup^ris have no scruple on this point likewise. 

FIRST SUB-TRIBE. 

Section I. — The Kanoujiya Brahtnam Proper. 

The particular boundaries of this family are the Districts of Sh^jehdnphr, 
and a portion of Pilibhit, to the north-west; the Districts of Kfinpfir, and 
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part of Faflipilr, to the north; the District of Banda, to the west; of Hanair- 
pftr, to the sonth; and part of Etawah, to the south-west. The Kanoiyiyas, 
says Mr. W C. Plowdeif, in thsh General Report of the Census of the l5[orth- 
West Provinces, for the year 1865, Vol. I, p. SI, “are not foupd in any.nliniber 
al>ove Etawah ; in fact, in the Meerut Division they are not known, and in Rphil- 
khand they number little more than one thousand; a small colony of nine 
luindrcd and ninety -eight existing in Morkdabfid, nnd sixteen persons of the sftme 
sub-division being recorded .as residents of Bijnour.'’ 

The Kanoujiyas Proper have professedly six branches, or gotras, which ate 
called Khatkul, or six families ; but in reality they reckon six and-a-ha^, trhich 
are practically seven. They are the following : 

Gotras of the Kanoujiya Brahmans Proper. 

Gautam. Kasyap. 

SSndil. Kfishtip. 

BhSraddwSj. Garg. 

Upmftn. 

Each of these Gotras is a class by itself, comprising one or more families 
cr clans designated by certain honorary titles, as Misr, Shukul, and so forth. 

CI.AKS AND TITULAR KAXK CONNECTED WITH THESE GOTRAS. 

Clanu of the Gauiam Goira^ bearing the title of Awasthi. 


First ClftD, First Branch ... 




M^dhu. 

„ Second ditto ... 




Parbhdkar. 

„ Third ditto 

* • • • 



Devakar, 

„ Fourth ditto ... 

• ♦ € 



(3haudrakar. 

Clau 

4 • • • « • 

• •• 



Khenchar. 

Third ditto 

• •• ••• 

• • • 


• • « 

BelaurA. 

Fourth ditto 





Mawaija. 

Fifth ditto 





« • • 

Bare. 


Clone of the Sdndil Qotra^ bearing the title of Misr, 

First Clan 

• * « . • • 


... 


Ankin. 

Second ditto» First Branch 

9 9 • 

... 


Buije G4aw. 

» 

Second ditto ... 

• on 



MAuj Ginw. 


Third ditto 

... 

« « » 

• ♦ • 

Sothiaan. 

♦♦ 

Fourth ditto... 

*•« 


* • » 

Badarka. 

Third Clan 

... 

• .• 

• • • 

V • a 

Gopfn4thl. 

Fourth ditto 

• • • 9 


• • » 


Parsttkh. 

Fifth ditto 

« « 


... 


Ditrgipdr. 
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CUms of the Shndil Oot^ hetiftn^ fto of^DikehiL 

First Clan, First Branch ... 



^ Second ditto ... 

... ••• 

^aus KAm ke AsAmi. 

„ Third ditto 

... •«. ••• 

J&geshwar ke Asami. 

Second Claoi First Branch 

•ea 4 ••• ••• 

Parasari. 

,1 Second ditto ... 

earn 0 m 9^ 

Bhainsai. 

Third Clan ... ••• 

••a ••• 000 

GArumau. 

Clans of the Bh&raddwaj Ootra, bearing ike title of ShukuL 

First Clan, First Branch ... 

••• 000 

BAIA 

Second ditto ... 


Chliango. 

Second Clan> First Branch ... 

• 00 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Bbaudatt. 

,y Second ditto/.. 

«•« 

DevAkar. 

Third Clan ... i.. 


Hari. 

Fourth ditto. First Branch... 

00 0 ••• 

Durgd DAs. 

ff Second ditto ... 


Bhalnsai. 

Fifth Clan, First Branch ... 

000 ♦•a 000 

PAtan. 

„ Second ditto ... 

0 00 ••• 0 9 0 

Nawaiyin. 

Sixth Clan 

0 00 ••• 

Dhani. 

SeYontli ditto 

... 

Tari. 

(This is properlj tlie principal Clan, from which the others are said 

to have been derived. For sonie 

unexplained reason, it is now the seyenth on the list.) 


Eighth Clan 

••• ••• ••• 

BigahpAr. 

Ninth ditto 

... 

G(i<Uirpdr. 


s-i 



Clans of the Bk&raddwaJ Ootra^ bearing the titU: of Trivedf. 



First Clan, First Branch ... . ... 

y, Second ditto ..V 

yy Third ditto 

Second Gian ... *** *** 

Mud dan. 

... Jothi. 
Laliurf. 
Socli. 


• w ^ 

Clone of ^-Bhdraddwaj Gotra^ hearing thg^MtU of Pdnde. 


First Clan 

Second ditto 

Third ditto 

Fourth ditto ... ... ••• 

Fifth ditto ... 

Sixth ditto .«• ... ... 

... Gegason. 
... Khor. 

... AmrA. 

•«• NagwA. 

... Kush A 
... PaohwAr. 

. » 
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Chau of^ MmiaiOHn, btarmg tht Uti* of PMakk. 


^ First Clap 
Second ditto ..* 
Third ditto 
Fourth ditto 



Mauiman. 

ChhitapftrL 

JAn&pArf. 

SerbapAri. 


FilSt Clan 

Clone of the Upm&n Ootray bearing the title of Dube. 

... Gharwins. 

Second ditto 

... 4 ** 'H*# 

... Kesarmou. 

Third ditto 

... -#>4 

... Janijmou. 

Fourth diUx) 

... ••• 44 . 

... Naurataropftr 

Fifth ditto 

... 

... Matikarhft. 

Sixth ditto 

... ... ••4 *44 

... SurajpAr. 

Sc.venth ditto 

••• 

Khowaliya. 

Eighth ditto 

... ... ••• 444 

.J* Unaiy&n. 

Ninth ditto 

... .44 *44 4*4 

... Patuaha. 


One Clan 


Clan of iht Kasyap Qotra^ bearing the title of Trivedi. 


Ilari. 


Hm of the Kdsyap Ootra^ bearing the title of Tiwiri. 


First Clan, First Branch 

•4. 4*4 

4.. Damft. 

„ Second ditto] 


... Gopil. 

,, Third ditto 


... Gobardhan. 

„ Fourth ditto 


. . , Cliiitu. 

Second Clan .. 

•> 

••• HarbasipAr. 

Third ditto 

... t - 

... Janghir&bAd. 

Fourth ditto 

• 41-1^ ••• 

... Umri. 

Fiftli ditto 


... Sakhrej. 

Sixth ditto 


... Benaura. 

JK 

Seventh ditto .. 


... SAsape. 

Eighth ditto 


... <|Wg. 


CtooiB of the Kdehtip Ootra, bearing mWe of Bdjpeu 


Isi rit Clan, First Branch 
„ Second ditto 
Second Clan ... 

Tlilio ditto 
Fourth ditto 


... Khfilew&le. 
... XJnchewftlt 
... Mathuri. 

... KftdiiB&in« 
... Chaodaopfir* 


One Clan 


Clan of the Garg Ootroy bearing the title of 


J 
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Section //.— of Bengal 


Although some of the Brahmmw> of Bengal aafft dcMwended the Gaurs 
Proper, yet the great majority are the posterity of Brahmans from Kanouj. 
Thof» Brahmans, says Mr. Colebrooke, in his essay on the^ ‘ Enumeration of 
Indian Classes,’ originally published in the Asiatic Kesearches, “ are descended 
from fijre priests, invited from K&nyakubja, by Adiswara, king of Oaura, who 
is said to have reigned about nine hundred years after Christ. These were 
Bhatta Nkrkyana, of the family of SAndila, a son of Kasyapa; Daksha, also a 
descendant of Kasyapa; Vedagarva,^ of the family of Vatsa; Chandra, of the 
family of Savema, a son of Kasyapa; and Sri Hersha, a descendant of Bh&rad- 
dwkja. From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a hundred and fifty- 
six families, of which the precedence was fixed by Ball/Ua Sena, who reigned in 
the eleventh century of t&d Christian era. One hundred of these families 
settled in Vdrendra; and fifty-six in R&rA,. They are now dispersed throughout 
Bengal, but retain the family distinctions fixed by Ball41a Sena. They are 
denominated from the families Lo which their five progenitors belonged, and are 
still considered as Kknyakubja Brahmans. At the period when these priests 
were invited by the king of Gaura, some Skraswat Brahmans, and a few Vaidi- 
kas, resided in Bengal. Of the .Brahmans of SSraswat, none are now found in 
Bengal ; but five families of Vaidikas arc extant, and are admitted to interm<‘rrv ' 
with the Brahmans of RArft.” 

“ Among the Brahmans of V&rendra, eight families have pre-eminence ; and 
eight hold the second rank : 

1. — ^Vakhndra Bb^hhanb. 




Eight KuUn, 


1. UCaitra. 

2. Bhima or S^It. 

8. Budra V^isi. 

4. Sangamini or Sandyftl. 


o. Lahari. 

6. Bhadiiri. 

7. Sadhu Vagiai. 

8. Bhadara. 


The last was admitted by election of the othef seven. 

JEight Sudra Srotriya, 

Eighty-four Kathta Srotriya. # 

<1 .9 

The names of these ninety-two families seldom occifif^'in common intercourse. 
Among those of lUkrk, six hold the first rank. 
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-Bakhita Brahmans. 

Six Kuiin. 

'ft. 

L Mukhuti, vulgarly, Mukhuijoe. 4. Ghosliala. 

2 . Ganguli, 6 . Bandyagati, vulgarly, Banerjee. 

3 Kanjelata. 6. Chatati, vulgarly, Chatuijee. 

r 

Fifty Srotriya. 

The names of these fifty families seldom occur in common intercourse. 

“ The distinctive appellations of the several families are borne by those of 
the first rank; but iu most of the other families they are disused; and serman, 
or sermd, the addition common to the ■whole tribe of Brahmans, is assumed. 
For this practice, the priests of Bengal are censured by the Brahmans of 
Mithila and other countries, where that title is only used on important occasions, 
and in religious ceremonies" (a). V&rendra is north of the Ganges, in the 
District of Rdjshahy ; and Rkr& is the country to the west of the Bhagirathi 
river. 


3. — Pashohatita Vaiduk. 

4. — DAKSHUrATITA VaIDIK. 


•A 


« 


(a) Colebrboke*! Easayt, pp. 277, 278. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE SARJUPABU OR SARWABIA BRAHMAKS, OR SECOSTD SUB-TRIBE OF KAXOU.TIYA IIK.VHMANS— 
TUB SAWALAKHI BRAHMANS— THE MAHA-BRAHMAN. OR ACHAR.U— THE OAWJA-PlTtUV, OR SON 
OF THE QANOES-THE OAYAWAL-THE PRVAGWAI^TUE OJHA-THE BHANUliHlYA. 


SECOND SUB-TRIBE. 

Thb Sabjuparia, oh Sahwaria, Brahmans. 

Section I. — The Sarwaria Brahmans Proper. 

This name is ^ven to the descendimts of those Brahmans who originally 
occupied the country beyond the Saiju river, in the kingdom of Oudh, and were, 
tradition reports, emigrants from Kanouj. They are now a very numerous branch 
of the ifreat Kanoujiya tribe of Brahmans, and are found from Bahrainli in 
Oudh, and the borders of Nepal, througiiout the provinces^of Benares and Alla- 
habad, as far south and west as Bundelkhand, iuclnding the northern portion 
of that territory. The word Sarwaria is a corruption of Sarjup&ria, which 
comes from Sarju, the river of that name, and par, the other side. Socially, 
the Sarjupfi.ri Brahraiwis are not considered of equal rank with the Kanoujiya 
Brahmans Proper, although they themselves naturally do not admit the inferi- 
ority. One traditiiyi statea, that Sarjupari Brahmans were degraded from their 
position as Kauoujiya Br^maus on account of their receiving alms, whereupon 
B&ma Chandra took them under his protection, and gave them possessions on the 
other side of the Sarju. Another tradition, more gratifying to the SarjupHris 
themselves, is, that they were specially invited from Kanouj by R&ma, on the 
completion of the war with Ceylon. 

The Sarwariiw are very numerous in the Gorakhphr district, where, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, they are divided into nineteen clans. This statement, however, 
needs confirmation. With the means at his command for making elaborate in- 
quiries and researches, it is much to be regretted that this diligent and patient 

a 
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iav. 28 tigator wasf not more careful in verifying, systematiiing, and digesting the 
vast information he acquired on every sul>ject. 

Tlie Siujuparis acknovledge sixteen suh-divisions or goiras, of which three 
are ia the first rajik, and thirteen in the second. They are as follows: — 

S 

Principal Gotras of the Sarjnpdria Brahman*, 

\' 

1. Garg. 

2. GauUiln. 

3. SSndil. 

Brahmans of these gotras, in their relation to Brahmans of the remaining 
tiotras, are I’esjurdeil as Khlins. 


Inferior Gotras of the Sarjupdria Brahmans, 


' 1. 

BliAraddwSj. 


• 2. 

Va.shisth. 



Vatsa. 


•1. 

Kasyap. 

(KSsyap gotra is, by some, considered 

•5. 

Ka.syap. 

separate from the Ka.syap gotra. Kfis- 

'f>. 

Kausik. 

syap was the son of Kasyap.) 

' i . 

Chandrfiyan. 


8. 

Siivaninya. 


• 9. 

Parasar. 


'‘10. 

Pulasta. 


- 11. 

Vrigu. 


‘12 

Atri. 


" 13. 

Angir^. 



The list- of the thirteen iiiferior gotras is apt to var^ to some extent, 
though most of tho names here given will be found in every list. I shall not 
eminieratb all the separate clans of each of these gotras; but shall content 
myself with furnishing one or more of some of them. 

Clans and Titular Ranh of Ike Sarwaria Brahmans. * ^ 

Clan of Uio Garj; Oolra, 1>oariog the title of Pfljade : ItiyS. 

Clan of tlie Ga\it:ini (iotva^ benriug the title of Di^be : BSanchaniya. 

Clan of the Siindil Gotra, bearing the title of Paade : Tri|)hala. 
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Clau of tlie Saiidil Qotra, bearing the title of "Tiwari : Pintll. 

Clan of the Bharaddwflj Gotro, bearing tho title of Dhbo : Brihttdgr4m. 

Clan of tho Vataa Gotro, bearing tho title of Misr : Paiyoal. 

Clau of the Vatsa Gotra, bearing tho litlo of Dhbe ; Samadari. 

Clan pf tho Knoynp Gotra, bearing the^ title of Misr ; Barhi. 

Clau of tho Kasjrnp Gotra, bearing the title of Pando : Mala. 

Clan of tho Kausik Gotra, bearing tho title of Misr : Dharmpftra. 

Clan of the Chandrkyan Gotra, bearing tho title of Pando : Clmpali*. 

Clan of the S&vamnya Gotra, bearing the title of Pando : Ithrl. 

Clan of tho Sararanya Gotra, bearing the title of Piinde : Jurwa. 

Clans of tho Pnrasar Gotra, bearing the tiUo of Pande : 

1. Lohandt. I 3- BiTOuril. 

2. Bampdr&s * I Silusam Dhamouli. 

The following is a list of some other clans with their titles, tho gotras of 
which I am unacquainted with : — 


Clans. 

Gotras, 


J. lUCS, 

^ Adharj 

a • • 

• • * 

Pande. 

VAslii&r Kapal 


... 

do. 

^BisbtouU 

• •• 

... 

do. 

^Laliasart 

• • • 

... 

do. 

/Madharliia 

« • « 

... 

do. 

^^Agafttiya 

... r 

... 

do. 

>^achmiin 


... 

do. 

4!iUhdi 

... 

... 

do. 

^""Ad-clioli 

... 

... 

do. 

^Cliarpanilid 

... 

... 

do. 

VParsiya 



do. 

^Bburhuriya 

... 


do. 

^Ch&nd4 

... 

« • • 

Sliukule 

>Bihr& 

... 

• • • 

do. 

'^atijay 

... 


do. ' 



... 

do. 

*Bheru-bakrua 

... 

• •m 

do. 

^at 

... 


do. 

'^Unchahaviya 


• a a 

do. 

iNew&rt 

y 

taa 

do. 

"iMu^tbar 

/ 


Cbaubc« 

iNaip&rft 

• • a f 

aaa 

do. 

^itjam 

... 

— 

Tiwlii. 
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Gotras. 

TUU$. 

ouhagaura 

••• 



... Tiw&ri. 

• Dhatur& 

• • * 



... do. 





... do. 

^ Dihima 

• • • 



... do. 

'Mujaunft 

... 

a 


... do. 

^Bidua 

... 



... do. 

•Gurouli 

... 



... do. 

Trigonait 

... 



... do. 

'Khuiia 

... 


•• 

... TTpadlnya. 

'BLabhaja 




... MUr. 

'Piyasi 

... 



... do. 

'Murjani 




... do. 

•Panraha 

... 



... do. 

"Shaunreji 




... do. 

-Bhars) 

... 



... do. 

'Pi para 

... 



... do. 

^Karcli 

... 



... OjliS. 

'Nipania 




... do. 

'Pai’wa 

... 



... Ddbo. 

•Tilaurii 

... 



... do. 




The Brahmans of, the two remaining Sections of this Chapter, while placed 
lierc in association with the Sarjup&rt sub-tribe, are, strictly speaking, only partial- 
ly connected with them, and are much inferior in ranh to the pure Sarjup&ris. ^ 

Section 11. — 27te Sawalakhi Brahmans. 

Tl’o story of these Brahmans is strange enough. A certain B u’t,, it is said, 
wishing to give a great feast to Brahmans, invited a lac andaq li ter, or one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, to his palace. His servants, however, being 
unable to colledt so large a'number, gathered together a multitude of people of 
all castes, and decorating them with the sacred cord, made them look like Brah- 
maiiS. The Raja, thinking them all of the genuine twice-born caste, washed their 
feet, fed them, and gave them alms. They and their descendants hive been fpm 
this time regarded as Brahmans. Another account is, that the Raja Wishing to 
periurm an important sacrifice requiring tlie presence of a lac and a quarter pif 
Brahmans, as.sc'mbled a crowd of people from all quarters, witiiout distinction of 
rank or caste, ami, bestowing upon them the sacred thread, employed them at tho 
sacrifice; from which time they have held the distinction of'Bralimaiis. Tradi- 
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tion is not uniform respecting the name of this singular eclectic Raja. Some 
accounts speak of him as a Raja of Rewah, or Raja Ram Baghel, or Raja Ram 
simply, of Madhu Garh. He is also represented to have been the famous Ram 
Chandra ; or Manick Chand, brother of *Jai Chand of Kanouj ; or one of the 
Sarnait Rajas. It is manifest, therefore, that it is difficult to trace the origin of 
the tale. The exact date of the circumstance is professed to be given bv Munshi 
Kishori Lai, in his essay on caste, who, with true Hindu instinct, makes light of 
historic puzzles. He states that it occurred in the year 1663 of our era, during 
thn reign of Akbar. 

Althotigh the truth or falsity of this wholesale manufacture of Brahmans from 
a promiscuous assemblage of persons of inferior castes be enveloped in mystery, 
yet thei'C is no question that it is commonly believed, not merely by ignorant 
and unthinking peo[)le, but also by intelligent natives of education and learning. 
Many of the existing Brahmanical castes in Benares and its neighbourhood 
belong to the Sawalakbi class. Indeed this class is comprehensive and clastic, 
and readily recognizes all those Brahmans avIio have lost their family traditions 
and can give no satisfactory account of tlieir predecessors. The Sawalakhis, on 
certain conditioFis, e.specially by the p.nyinenl of money, have been permitted to 
unite them.selves by marriage with the iSarwarias, and are now for the most part 
included among them. The GayawAls, PrvAgwals, Gang.A-putras, MaluVBrahmans, 
and other Brahmans engaged in special .sacrificial ceremonies, of wdiom I shall 
presently give a more detailed account, are, in these parts, cliiefly Sawalakhis. 
All of this class arc considered to be inferior Brahmans; and the titles which 
they assume, such as Misr, DAbe, Ihtnde, Tiwari, and so forth, are held in much 
less esteem than are the same titles when worn by other Brahman.s. 

The number of separate clans of the Sawalakhi Brahmans i.s very large. The 
following list represents a few of them ranged according to their honoriiic titles : 

Clam: Tlpdihia, 

L xvewet-bauiii, 

2. Tusuwa. 

3. Tirpbaltu ^ 

Clanh^ Tiwari. 

1. Khais4« 

2 . 


Clans: Dube* 

1. Behni Snurt. 

2 * Cliillu-par, 

3. Sliiva-maii« 

4 . Sakawi-BfiSlrgti. 

5 . Matiare* 

6. KUiraulia. 

7» Bupauliuli, 

8, Kotlira. 

9 * Karauuda. 


1 
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Clans: ‘Misr. 

1. -MSrjaoi. 

2. 'Suare-tuor. 

3. 'Parharabft. 

Clans : 'DihshiL 
(Unknown.) 


Ctttm:'Ptb»de. 

" * 1 . 'BarbM. 

* Clans: 'AwasiM, 

(Unknown.) 

r Clans: 'P&thahh. 

(Unknown.) 

■A 

Section III. — Other Clans. 


There are several classes of Brahmans of subordinate rank engaged in the 
performance of special and peculiar ceremonies and services which, in the esti- 
mation of Hindus, are of great importance. These cLisses, as already stated, 
are, in the Benares Province, generally regarded as belonging to the Sawalakht 
Brahmans. Why Brahmans of a higher grade do not in that part of the country 
undertake such duties, is not apparent. One reason, prominently brought 
forwai'd by the natives themselves, is, that the superior Bralimans are far 
too sacred to engage in such services, which, however, it is alleged, are the proper 
vocation of men of an inferior grade. Thus it comes to pass, that the high Brah- 
mans look down upon, despise, and almost loathe the lower Brahmans, and will 
hold no intercourse with them. The former, in no case whatever, will receive a 
present of money on the banks of the Ganges, or of any other stream, and would 
consider themselves as having committed a gross sin were they to do so ; while 
the latter will readily do so.' Again, while the inferior Brahmans are always 
anxious to receive presents and offerings, some duties, more or less connected with 
their lellgion, are performed by the superior Brahmans without emolument or 
reward from tho.se who are the objects <ff them ; which is quite consistent with 
the circumstance that they perform many other duties for which payment is 
rigidly exacted. ’ For instance, the teachers of the Vedas and Shastras, as a smle^ 
receive nothing from their pupils ; on the contrary, e^n eontr^bute towards 
their support. But if those same teai^ers were invited to a^ttuntiage festival, 
or were requested to cast the horoscope of a child, or to ietermute,|he lucky 
day for entering on a new enterprise, they would expect ii(|hh,^iB[^erated for 
the same. In the matter of teaching the sacred boo^ 'Whlli are not paid 
by their scholars, not a few are amply spp(>orted by Hindus of wealth and rank 
in their neighbourhood, who regard it asM VBiy meritoriotts act to f^MK^nriate, 
their money in this manner. ^Tt is notorioti| that, Brahmans of all rafim do not 
acruple to receive gratuities on gseal ^^blic occacdons— as tne imuriage of a 
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Raja, or the visit of a wealthy native coming on pilgrimage to Benares — ^merely as 
Brahmans, without having .discharged any duties whatever, and do not hesitate 
to attend the great man's Brahmanical dinner in tliousands. Moreover, many 
members of the sacred caste wander about the country as profe.ssional beggars, 
levying their black-mail on all the subordinate castes. Stalwart men, of splen- 
did physique, daubing themselves with ashes and paint, and streaking their 
foreheads, arms, and cheats with the symbolical marks of Vishnu or Shiva, 
are not ashamed to beg from house to house, and from village to village, and to 
threaten with their anger, and even with their curse, the obsequious and super- 
stitious natives. 

1. The Mahd»Brahman^ or groat Brahman, calle^d also Mahd-jmtm^ is 
employed by Hindus in times of mouruuig and on the death of their relatives. 
The day after a Hindu dies, an eaiilieti ves.sel, <%-ille,d frhnnt, is tilled Avith Avitter, 
and is hung upon a tree by a cord, and roplonishcd night and morning. Every 
evening a small lamp, or cldrdgh, i.s lit. and |)laced over the month of the 
vessel. These operations arc perfoinied by the pei’son who has applierl 
the torch to the funeral pile. The vessel, having been previously wm.secrated 
by the Mahd-Brahman, has a small hole drilled into its bottom, from which the 
water issues in drop.s. The olqoct of tlie water is to appease the t.lnrst of the 
departed spirit; and of the lamp, to slied light upon it during the darkness of tlje 
night. The Mali a -Brahman is present on the first day, and recites mantms, or 
certain sacred texts, for the well-lK*ing of the deceased. After a pi'esia ihed 
number of day.s, lu; appears again, breaks the vessel, and demands his cnstomai y 
reward, consisting of the clothes, horses, palahquins, and all other personal cll'ects 
of the departed one, as well as food and money. When a BrahinAn dies, the 
vessel hangs up for ten days before being broken j for a Kshatriya it hangs up 
twelve days ; for a Vaisya, fifteen ; and for a Sudra, one month. This was the 
ohl cukom ; but in tfiese degenerata days, all share alike, and the vessel is 
suspended ten days for t^yeiybody. 

Although the^ title of Mal^J^rahmait is given to the' Brahman officiating 
on these q^casiens^ fet he is by no means r^arded as j^at, as the prefix tna/id 
would im[dj!^' fov, itk^ihe estimation of the entire caste, he occupies a very mean 
positioa. It,i<f^n fjftct O^ntemptuons epithet. No other Brahman will touch a 
Mah&-BrB]^man« Should he by chancy do so, he must bathe, and w'ash his 
(Rothes, 

Thi^ahd-Btaliman is the sai|i|;/jM the Ae]||i3 ^ Bombay and other parts 
of Western 
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2. Gangd-puVa^ or son o^^the Ganges, is a term applied to the Brahman 
who presides over the religious ceremonies pei’formed on the banks of the river 
Ganges at Benares or elsewhere. , He is also found at sacred wells, tanks, and 
other pools of water in its neighbourhood, to which devotees resort. He 
likewise directs pilgrims to the temples, or other places, to which they may 
desire to go. They do nothing without first taking counsel of him, and receiv- 
ing his instructions. On arriving at the halloweil stream he takes a little 
water, and pours it into their hands, in which also he deposits a few dry blades 
of the kusha grass, and repeats the proper mantras^ or Sanskrit texts. They 
then bathe in the river ; on completing which ceremony, the Gangft-putra gives 
each a small quantity of chandan^ or powdered sandal-wood, which they apply 
to their foreheads on a spot perpendicular to the ridge of the nose. Thereupon, 
the pilgrims present him with their offerings, and proceed to their quarters ; but 
sbquld they wish beforehand to visit some of the celebrated temples, and to 
pay their devotions there, he accompanies them thither, although this is the 
special duty of the Bhiyireriya, another class of inferior Brahmans. At 
Benares the number of Gangfi-putras is very largo. The ghats^ or stairs leading 
down to the river, are apportioned out to them, and they watch over their several 
boundaries with much jealousy. Moreover, they lay claim to the entire bank 
between high and low water-mark, which, seeing that the difference is upwards 
of fifty feet, is considerable. As a class, they are notorious for coarseness of 
manners, licentiousness, and rapacity. Yet the tens of thousands of pilgrims, 
who every year visit Benares, are almost entirely at their mercy. Many of these 
come from remote parts of India, and not a few are of flhe female sex. Most of 
them aiiiye tired and worn out by travel, .yet full of joy at the thought of having 
at length reached the sacred city. Unsuspectingly, they entrust themselves to 
the sons of the Ganges, who with all their wickedness at home have a reputation 
abroad for sanctity. These enfold them within their toils, fleece them of their 
money, and otherwise behave towards them in a shsEtelesa noanner, while the 
poor pilgrims, being generally utter stingers, having no means of redress, patient- 
ly submit to maltreatment and ignominy. It would be welhiif the Government 
authorities exercised control not only over the Gangi-pufa:|us, but also over all 
the priests of the temples in Benares, so as to secure their goo^ behaviour and 
the comfort of pilgrims and other worshippers. m 

The Gangk-putras are separated from other Brahmans, wd are regarded 
as of 4n inferior grade. They can intermarry, however, witb pandds^ or temple- 
‘prieatB. ^ 
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3. The OaydwAl iS sn agent of the priests of GayA. He collects pilgrims 
in Benares and its neighbourhood, with whom he proceeds to Gayft, a famous 
place of pilgrimage in the Iwfovince of Behar. He also receives money and 
other presents intended for the priests and temples of that city. The Gayft-wAls 
are abundant in Behar, where they are divided into fourteen gotrasy or clans, 
which are precisely of the same name as thMe of the Sak4dwtpt or Hagadh 
Brahmans. The Ptydgwdl is on agent performing the same duties in behrlf of the 
priests and temples of Pryftg, or Allahabad. Emissaries from Jaganndthy and 
from other well-known sacred spots frequented by Hindu pilgrims, also reside in 
Benares, and look after the interests of their sacred religious fraternities. Like 
the Ganga-putras and MahA-Brahmans, they are all of inferior Brahmanical caste, 
and only intermarry amongst themselves. 

4. The Ojhd is a person who is supposed to have especial jurisdiction over 
bMts and pretsy — that is, imps and goblins, — in the existence and evil influence 
of which, most Hindus, particularly the uneducated, place implicit credence. 
When a Hindu falls sick, it is customary to send for the OjhS, Brahman, that he 
may exorcize the foul spirit. On arriving at the house the Ojhfi, seats himself 
on the ground, and places in front of him a small quantity of barley, the grains 
of which he counts. He then meditates. After a reasonable time he announces 
his decision, to the effect, that the bhuty or imp, which has seized and entered 
into the sick person, is a bhtlt attached to the family of a deceased father-in-law, 
or uncle, or anybody else whom his fancy may hit upon, or is a strange and 
unknown bhiU that seized him at a certain place while travelling, or is some 
other still, which his powers of invention enable him to account for. There- 
upon, the Ojhk orders so1(ie cloves to be brought, which, after reciting several 
texts in the way of charms or incantations, are folded in a cloth, and tied to the 
bedstead on which the invalid is lying. On this the latter is instructed to declare 
what bhrU is within him. This ho does by stating, “ I am the bhut of my father- 
in-law, or uncle, or of a certain house, or tree, or liill,” according as he has been 
directed. Then the Ojh4 sqggests that a sheep, or goat, or other animal, should 
be sacrificed ; that the Aom, or bunit-offering, should be made ; and that presents 
should be given to Hie Br^mans. This terminates the ceremony of exorcism, 
and the ifithiding bk&t should tfien in decency withdraw, and the patient recover. 
Fortunately for^the Ojhfi, his fee and perquisites do not depeild on tliis latter 
conringenciy. 

ForuMfrly, the Ojhft was always a Brahman: but his profession has become 
so profitahki that sharp, <deTer, shrewd men in all the Hindu castes have taken 
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to it, and find employment projra^oned, it may be, to the skill they display in 
the exorcising process. '■ • 

5. The Bhanrerhfa is a man of considonible influence in Benares, 
although in reality holding a very low position among Brahmans. He is by pro- 
fession a prognosticator of coming events; and it needs scarcely be adde^ that, 
in a large city like Benares, penetrated through and through with superstition, 
his services are much in request from the highest Hindu to the lowest. To this 
lucrative occupation he adds another. The multitudes of pilgrims who are con- 
stantly viBiting the sacred city from all parts of India every month of the year, 
require a great many guides to direct them to those interesting places in the 
city, the famous wells, and tanks, and temples, and glints, — to which it is usual for 
pilgrims to go and there pay their devotions, — and to initiate them into the duties 
to lie performed at each spot. The Bhanreriyas discharge the functions of guides 
to such persons, and are well paid for their pains, especially as they do not 
scrapie to take various kinds of presents, which more respectable Brahmans 
would reject with indignation. The god Saturn, or Sanichar, is mostly worship- 
ped by the.se people. As Saturday is the day sacred to this deity, on which he 
receives special adoration, it is customary for the Bhanreriyas to receive presents 
of oil on this day in honour of the god. 

Tke Bhanreriya is also called .Bhaddali, from following the tenets of Bhad- 
dal. Many of the clan are found at Rudrphr, in the Gorakhpflr district; and 
the village has consequently received the appellation of Bhaddalphr, or town 
inhabited by Bhaddalis. It is said, and is commonly believed in that ucighliour- 
hood, that Bhaddalpfir is the birth-place of the race. The clan is likewise 
spoken of by the terms Dakaut and Josh!. * 
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THE BHUINHAR BRAHMANS— THE KTNWARS— THE BEMWAJe}— THE SAKARWARS— THE DUNWAR8— 
THE KASTWARS-HISTORICAE SKETCHES OK IHE PAMIblES OF THE MAIIAIUJA OF BENARES, 
THE LATE RAJA SIR DEO NAUAIN SrNQH RAirADlIR, AND OK BABU FUTTEH NARAIN SINGH. 


THE BHUINHAR BRAHMANS. 

Section I. 

These Brahmans belong chiefly, though not exclusively, to the Sarwaria 
branch of the Kanoujiya tribe. They are found in large numbers in the city of 
Benares, and in the district and province of the same name, and oven as tar as 
the northern part of Behar. 

Some doubt has been thrown on the purity of their blood as Brahmans. 
It has been said that they are Kshatriya or Rajpoot Brahinans ; or are partly 
Rajpoots and partly of other castes ; or are a race of bastard Brahmans. I 
have been unable to obtain any trustworthy evidence for such assertions. 
Nevertheless, there is no question that they do not occupy a high -rank and 
position among the Brahmanical races. The reasons for this I conceive to be 
three-fold : — 

1. The Bhfunhiirs are addicted to agriculture, a pursuit considered to be 

beneath the dignity of pure, orthodox Brahmans. The wprd is partly derived 
from bhUln oi bhumi — land.* , 

2. They have accepted and adopted in their chief- families the secular 
titles of Raja, Maharaja, and so forth, distinctions which high Brahmans alto- 
^ether e^hew. Hence, such Bhfllnh&rs have in a sense degraded from their 
position of Brahmans to that of Rajpoots, whose honorific title of Singh they 
commonlyafiix to their names. The Maharaja of Benares, who is the acknow- 
ledged head of the Bhhinhfix Brahntans m that o%, is styled Maharaja Ishwaree 
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Narain Singh. The title of Singh is borne by all the members, near and remote, 
of the Maharaja’s family. • # 

3. Tlie IJhMnh&rs only perform one*half of the prescribed Brahmanical 
duties. They give alms, but do hot receive them ; tliey offer sacrifices to their 
idols, but do not perform the duties and offices of a priesthood ; they read the 
sacred writings, but do not teach them. 

V Sir HenjyLElUot says : — “ We perhaps have some indications of the true origin 
of Bhhinhd.r in the names of Gargabhhmi and Yatsabhtimi, who are mentioned 
in the Harivansa as Rshatriya Bmhmans, descendants of Kasiya princes. Their 
name of Bhhmi, and residence at K&si (Benares), are much in favour’ of this 
view; moreover, there are to this day Garga and Vatsa Gots, or Gotras, amongst 
the Sarwaria Brahmans” (a). 

It is quite true, as before remarked, that this tribe is numerous in Benares 
and its neighbourhood, though not as descendants of Kasiya princes. The 
Maharaja of Benares is undoubtedly a Bhhinhd.r ; but his family dates only 
from the first-half of the preceding century. There is no evidence to show that 
in olden times princes of Benares were ever Bhfiinh&rs. 

By the people of the country of other castes, among whom they dwell, 
they arc called indiscriminately Bhfiinhftrs, Gautams, and Thikurs. The term 
Brahman is not, I believe, applied to them in common conversation, as it is to 
other Brahmans ; but this is no valid argument against their right.to the title. 
The Bhfiinh4rs call themselves Brahmans ; have the gotras, titles, and family 
names of Brahmans ; practise, for the most part, the usages of Brahmans, and, 
in default of proper evidence to the contrary, must be regarded as Brahmans. 

While the Gautams of Benares are called Bhfitnbftrs, they are so simply 
from the .'ccident of the Bhftinhfirs there mostly belonging to the G&utam gotra. 
There are other gotras of Bhfiinhkrs besides the Gautam. Moreover, although 
the Bhuinhiirs are chiefly connected with the Sarwaria branch of the Kftnkubja 
tribe of Brahmans, yet some of them are allied to the Kanoujiya Bmhmans 
Proper. For instance, the Bkbfls of Champur in the Ohaprah disti^t are 
Bhuinliars of this latter sub-tribe. The name of their clan is Eksariya ; of 
their gotra, Pardsar ; and of their title, Dlkshit. They have three Pravaras, — 
namely, Sliakti, Vasisht, and Farftsar. They originally followed the Skma Veda 
of the K.'juihumiya Sfikh^, or branch ; but as there were no Brahmans in that 
part of tile country Icamed in the S4ma Veda to perform for them thex>ffices of 
the priesthood, they embraced the Yajur Veda of the Madhyan-dpva Sftkhk. 

(tt) EUiot’i SoppleoMBtal Vol. 1, p. 
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In the face of the peculiar Brahmauical tertninology and nomenclature in 
use among the BhhtnhArs, which differ in toto ccelo from those employed by all 
other castes, of tlieir Brahmonical liabits and customs, and of their claim to be 
regai’ded as Brahmans, the statement of Mr. Campb ell in his recent work on 
the Ethnology of India (page 66), that “there seems to be no doubt that this 
class is formed by an intermixture of Brahmins with some inferior caste,” ’ ■> 
untenable. He assigns no reason for such* an observation further than that 
“they live in strong and pugnacious brotherhoods, and are in character much 
more like Rajpoots than Brahmins.” 

The opinion of Mr. Beamos, in his edition of Sir II. Elliot’s Supplemental 
Glossaiy on the physical characteristics of the Bhhinhdrs, is true and worth 
recording : “ They are a fine race, with the delicate Aryan typo of fea- 

ture in full perfection, yet,” fie adds, “their character is bold and overbearing;, 
and decidedly inclined to bo turbubait,” — a .strong expression, which it would 
not bo easy to substantiate or justify. 

The following is a list of sonxe of the clans, gotras^ and titles of 'the 
Bhhinhdr Brahmans ; — 

Clam, 

Eksadiya. 

Sankurwur. 

Kiuwuiv 

Bern war. 

Dun war. 

Clmudhari. 

Kiilha. 

Pipra. 

tfaitharija, 

Raiisadija. 

Kiistwar. 

The most important of these clans in Benares is the Bipra branch of the 
Gautam gotra, of the Misr rank, to which belong the Maharaja of Benares together 
with the noble families connected with him, and the family of the late Raja Sir Deo 
Narain Singh and of his son Raja Samblm Narain Singh. It is of the Kauthumiya 
S&khd;, or branch, of Brahmans, following the ritual of the Sdma Veda. It bAg 
three Praviras (distinguished by ,tho number of knots in the Brahmauical 
cord) — ^thc Gautam, Angiras, and Autathiya. The clan intermarries with the 
BhMnhkrs of the Madhyandiva Skkhft, or branch, of Brahmans, observing the 


(h)trafi, 

Gttutam. 

Sanud. 

Krisyap. 

Bliariiddwaj. 

Vat^a. 


Titles, 

Mier. 

Dikshit. 

Ujmdliiyii. 

Pfiudo. 

Tiwilri. 

Fathnkh. 

Bharsi-Misr. 
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ritual of the Yajur Voda. It is .traditionally allied to the Saqupftri Brahmans of 
tho villagt! of Madliubani, beyond the (jogra, who, strange to say, are Shat 
Karmas.-- that is. |>erforni the sia: duties enjoined on Brahmans. This relation- 
ship .seems to sliow that the Bliiiinh4r Brahmans, wlio now observe only three 
of (lie (•' ilnn.iiiical obligations, were once ort-hodo.v, and observed tho entire six. 

'I he -Maharajah of Bettiah is a Bhhinhar of the Jaithariya clan of the 
Ka.s\a|i i'oi'm, of the Madliyandana SfikhA, observing the ritual of tho Yajur 
Vh-d;i. The B.aja of Sheoliar, the Rajkumtlr BaJm of M&dhoban, and several 
small Jandhohlers of CIjani])arari, are of the same caste (a). The Chaudhari 
dan of liio Bharaddwaj with the title of Pande. is of the, Madliyandana 

Sakha, which f'dJews the Vajur Veda. And the Kolhas are of the Kfisyap 
frotra, of tin jMa Jhyandana S^khfi, which also practi.ses the •ceremonies of the 
Yajur X'^eda. 


Str/io?} 11. — Bimtnhdr Tribes of the Ghuzipur District. 

1. The Kinwar Bhhinharsr have three great divisions, called after their 
ancestors : these are — 

1. R^jdhar. ■ 

2. Makund. 

3. Pithour Rai. 

Tho Kinwar Bhhinhars are related to the Kin wAr Rajpoots. A' branch of 
the Bhliinhar-’ in the Gliaziptir .District became Mahomodans, and settled in the 
village ol llarali and the surrnuuding territoi’V, in the Zamaniah pargannah. 
The village has a population of upwards of five thousand persons. The 
Malvu..,l chan are more wealthy than tho Rajdhar ; but are not so high in rank. 

2. The Bemwar Bhuinhars have fourteen villages in the Narhi pargannah 
of the Ghazipnr district, some of which are very large. They are said to have 
originally coun^ iVom Bempbr, and to be dc.scended fiom Dawan Rai, from whom 
tliey can trace their pedigree to theui.selves throngli thirty generations. Tlitj^ chief 
village of the BeinwArs i.s Narhi, in which are five thousand three hun‘d('ed 
inhabitants. 1’hey are a very prosperous and loyal people. 

.4. The SakarwAr BhAinliArs arc related to the Sakarwftr Rajpoots, as is 
shown in tb<‘ account of the latter trilie. In the Ghazipfkr district they are, 
remarks Dr, Oldham, ‘‘ genei*ally rich, and have retained the greater part of their 


{«) Elliot’s Huppleiuental Glossary, Mr. BeamM’ iN^ote, Vd. 1^ p«2S. 
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hereditary property.” These people “ occupy b very fertile tract of lowland 
country.” 

4. The Dunwfir BhhitiliSrs state that they came from the neighbourhood 
of Fathpftr-Sikrl, and are descended from a Brahman nariied Duna Chfirgiya. 
Branches of tlie family settled, at various times, in thflf Azimgarli, iBenares, and 
Ghaziphr districts. Jliain Bhafc colonized a part of the Zamaiiiah pargannah 
of the latter distiict, where his posterity still flourishes. They are, says Dr. 
Oldliam, “ frugal and industrioius.” He adds, “the ancestor of DunjvSrs ot 
two or three villages was in the military serviec of the emperor; and received 
from him for his Valour the title of ‘ Khan,’ which is borne to the present day by^ 
all his descendants.” 

5. The KastwSr BhfdnhSrs occupy ai)out twemy-si.v.villagcs in the .Maho- 
madal>&dparg««wa/i of the Ghazipftr district. They profess to have inhabited 
that territory for ages past, and to be the descendants of the few Brahmans who 
originally were located among the jibt)rigiiia.l population. Kospecting this 
circumstance, Dr. Oldham makes the following iuii)ort:int and suggestive ohsej’v- 
atiou: “they may bo regarded as a link whi<di connects the Hindu occupation 
of the Gupta era with the lliiulu occupation of tlie district in modern times” (a). 

The relationship undoubhully subsisting between the Bhhinhar Brahmans 
and Bhftinh&r llajpoots is exccediiigly interesting. Dr. Oldham throws some 
light on this subject in his account of the Bhriiuhars inhahiting the Gliazipftr 
district. He remarks, that “ tIuTO arc numerous suh-divisions, or tribes, of the 
BhMnhirs, and these are generally, if not always, called ))y the name of some of 
the recognized llajpoot clans, or races. Thus we have KinwSr, Gautara, and 
Kausik BhhinhS.rs, a-s also Kinwar, Gautani, and Kausik Rajpoots ; but there are 
many Rajpoot tribes which Jiave no representative among the BhhlnliSrs. 
Whether any connexion exists between the Rajpoot and BhhinhSr tribes of the 
same name, is an obscure point ; but, in this district, the Bhhinhdr and corre- 
sponding Rajpoot tribes sometimes name tiie same city or country as the first 
home of their race; and, in one cjise, a Bhuinhar and a Rajpoot tribe both claim 
descend from a common ancestor, and each admits that the pretensiuns of the 
other ai'e well-founded” (A).* 

The Bhhinh&rs “ are congregated,” says Sir H. Elliot, “ chiefly in Deoginw 
of Azimgarh; in Gorakbphr; in Doabeh and Saidphr Bhitri, of Gbazipfir; and 

(a) For»fiirther iaform&tion on these tribee, eee Or. W. Oldheu’e Uietorical end Statuticat Memoir ul' 
<Ii« Ghaiipilr Oiitrict, pp. 67 — 70. , 

(d) Memoir of the Ghasiphr Diatrict, p. 43. . . . ^ 
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in MajhAwar, jleJiwAri, SheopAr, Narwan, Kol Asta, Dhfls and Kaswar of 
Benares ; also in Majhowa, SimrAnw, and Mehsi of ChainpAran, in Behftr.” To 
which Ml . Be?une.s adds, “ this caste is widely spread all over Northern Behar, 
Benares, and Goraklxpilr; and less frequent in Southern Behar” («). In AUaha- 
had. tijere are upwards of a thousand Gautain Brahmans, and in Banda more 
than three thousand, meaning, I suppose, Bhhinhars. In GorakhpAr, there are 
thirty thousand ; in Azimgarh, forty-six thousand ; in JaunpAr, three thousand ; 
in Mil-zap Ar, four thousand; and in Benares, twenty -one thousand. The last census 
returns, from which these numbers are taken, are, 1 fear, not very trustworthy, 
and can only he regarded as giving the truth approximately. For instance, in 
the Benares district the BhAinliArs are, in all probability, not fewer than fifty osr 
sixty thousand hi number. In Benares, Ghazipftr, Gorakhpur, BhagalpAr, and 
probably elsewhere, BhAinliAr Rajpoots arc found as well as BhAinhSr Brahmans. 
The Raja of Tatnkohi is at the head ofjie BliAitiiiar Rajpoots. 

Section III. 

• i 

As the BhAinhArs are the most prominent personages amongst the natives 
of Beuar(?s. I purpose giving here a brief aecount of several of their distin- 
guished families. The first will be that of the Maharaja of Benares. 

FfT.S HIGHNESS ISIIWAREE NABAIN SINGH BAHADUR, MAHARAJA 

OF BENARKS. 

This nobleman is the recognized head of the native community of the city 
and district of Benares, and, in virtue of such position, exerts a great influence 
upon all clas.ses of the people. In ordinary times, this influence operates calmly 
and secretly, yet its incidence is felt in every direction. Its recognition and 
acknowledgment have become a part of the instinctive consciousness of the 
Hindus of the city and neighbourhood ; and they never question its weight or 
authority. But it is in times of strife and stir that this occult power exhibits its 
real energy. Then the people look to the Maharaja as to their natural leader, 
ami place themselves at his dispo.sal. His word comes to them with for* greater 
iojct than the command of any other person, be he who or what he may. Such 
autlionty i.s not peculiar to the Maharaja of Benares, for it is possessed by many 
nobles iii India, and is frequently wielded too by them much more than he cares 
to wield M. It differs altogether from that of an English nobleman among his 
tenantry. It is like that which the nobility of England held in their hands in 

(«) Suppiementai Glowar/, Vol. I, pp* 22, 22* 
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the age of fendalism-^is like that of the Campbells, and MftcCulloms, a^di 
Grahams, in Scotland, two hundred years ago. 

The family of the Benares prince is not old ; compared with the gr^ 
families of IJdaiphr and Joudhpftr, is but of yesterday. Little is known! 
about the ancient Rajas of Benares, save that there were such men. They 
have passed away, and scarcely a name survives. In the beginning of the 
last century, when the Sircar, or territory, of Benares, came into the pos- 
session of the Nawab of Oudh, who governed it ir subordination to hia 
Suzerain, the Mogul Emperor, Mir RCtstam Shfth was appointed as depn^, 
Qir lieutenant, to direct its affairs, nnid to act as ruler in behalf of, the 
Nawab. There was then living at GangApdr, a village eight miles from Benares, 
a small zemindar, or landholder, of the Clautam branch of the Bhfiinh&r Brahmans, j 
named Mansft Rftm. This man entered the service of the Nfizim Mir Rhstam I 
Shfih. His varied talents soon brought him into notice : and his master came 
to regard him as his most energetic and skilful officer. By degrees his influence 
extended over all the country within tlu; jurisdiction of Rhstam Slifih, and the 
Nawab himself was not ignorant of his name and character. It is not astonish- 
ing, therefore, that, on occasion of the misconduct and consequent disgrace of 
the Deputy, Mansk Rkm should have lieen entrusted with the management of the 
■Sircar. He retained charge of it until his death, about the year He w'as’ 

succeeded by his son, Balwant Singh, to whom, in his life-time, he had actually 
entrusted its administration, although continuing its nominal ruler. At his soli- 
citation, the Emperor of Delhi granted him the title of Raja, not apparently for 
himself, but for his son, Balwant Singh, who was thenceforward called Raja of 
Benares. 

Such was the origin of the Benares family.^ Its real founder wu^ Mansi, 
^m; but the lusri’e and high reputation of the family, during the last century," 
were due not so much to the labours of Mansi Rim as to those of his son. 
Baja Balwant Singh far surpassed his father in ability. His daring and cun- 
ning, his unbounded energy, his wonderful determination, his fertility of device, 
his untamed rapacity, passed into a proverb. In the course of his eventful lifb 
he name into collision with all his neighbours, fought with them many a battle, 
which always ended in the capture of their forts and the anne:tation of their 
landf. The principle of annexation was understood in those days as well as 
in later times. By foul means and fwr, mostly the former^JBalwant Singh 
succeeded in obtaining ninety-six pargamaha^ or large baronie^C which he 
collected the revenue, and which he governed with almost despotic power. Yet 
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be never presumed on absolute sovereignty. He paid a large fixed sum yearly 
as re^■t‘nuo to Lis Suzerain, whom he acknowledged as his superior, and to 
whom appeals from his acts were supposed to lie. On the other hand, there is 
no questior that he obeyed the Nawab only at pleasure. He kept a formidable 
body of aimed retainers, with whose aid he carried on his guerillas, which the 
JN'awab was unable either to punish or repress. On one notable occasion, the 
Nawab, being more tlian ordinarily incensed at his refractory vassal, led a large 
force from Oudh to Benares against him. Balwant Singh fled, and shut himself 
up in ond of his forts. He was too wily to fight’ with him, and too wary to 
meet him peaceably. But ho organized a huge system of robbery; and the 
Nawab’s cemp was beset perpetually by sharks and thieves, who pilfered day 
and night on a prodigious scale. The Nawab was at length wearied out, and 
was obliged to quit Benares, and to make terms with the Baja, who, on the 
departure of his master, returned to his palace in Benares. 

When the battle of Buxar was fought between the British troops and the 
Vizier of Oudh, the latter deemed it prudent to send away Baja Balwant Singh, 
who had appeared in answer to a summons from his liege lord, attended by an 
imposing force, with the ostensible object of rendering him assistance. After 
the battle, the Baja made his submission to the English, which act, together 
with his previous neutrality, secured to him the staunch friendship and firm 
protection of Lord Clive. In the treaty that was subsequently made with the 
Nawab, a special provision was inserted in favour of Balwant Singh, in spite 
of the utmost efforts of the Vizier to prevent it. He cherished intense indigna- 
tion towards the Baja, not so much on account of old grievances, as by reason 
of the part lie had taken prior and subsequent to the battle of Buxar, whereby 
his own plans bad been defeated, and the Baja had ingratiated himself with the 
new rulers of the countify. Clive was too astute not to see through the mali- 
cious plans of the Nawab to ruin his vassal. Yet when he left for England, 
iiis weak and incapable successor, Mr. Vansittart, yielded temporarily to the 
uisiK's of the Nawab to crush the Raja, who was only saved by his own prompt- 
rjc.>s' and presence of mind. * 

N.M rtliele.ss, it is perfectly true, that the Raja of Benares would have been 
utterly d. stroyed had it not been for the aid and support of the British Govern- 
ment. l^>al\vant Singh x>as6ud away, leaving a vast inheritance to Cheit Singh, a 
son by an irregular marriage, who, mainly through the zeal and adroitness of his 
faithful adviser, Balm Ausan Singh, ancestor of the late distinguished Baja Sir 
Deo Narain Sitigb Bahadur, and not vrithout some difficulty, became his father’s 
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Ebccessor. Cheft Singh was placed on the same footing in relatfon to the British 
Government as that held by his father; had the same jurisdiction, and occnpied 
the same estates ; and might have been, like him, an honoured and privileged 
feudatory, bad he chosen to be so. But falling out with his sage counsellor, 
and left to his own resources, he had the inconceivable folly to run counter to 
the wishes of Warren Hastings, who at one time was his friend, but became 
his bitter and relentless enemy. None can exonerate Warren Hastings from 
harshness and vindictiveness in his treatment of the At the same time, 

the demands which Warren Hastings made on him, though excestive, were 
within his legitimate province, if he saw fit, as Governor-General, to make ; and 
wore also not beyond the ability of the Raja to meet. The issue is well known. 
Cheit Singh’s rebellion brought with it transient danger to Warren Hastings per- 
sonally, and likewise to British domination over the Benares territory. But both 
kinds of danger speedily passed away ; and Cheit Singh lived and died a rebel. 

Yejt the Raja.ship, though forfeited, was, by the merciful consideration of the 
Government, after a season of su.spension, given to a descendant of Ranee 
Gulab, daughter of Raja Balwant Singh ; in other words, was removed from the 
male to the female branch of the fanuly. Little need be said respecting the 
Rajas whp have in succession held that title. Although all the honour and 
much of the influence connected with it still remain, yet the actual authority 
and executive power possessed by Balwant Singh, or even by Cheit Singh, have 
entirely disappeared; and the holder uf the title is now only a great and 
wealthy noble occupying large estates. 

The title was originally, and until lately, simply that of. Raja; but the 
chief now in the enjoyment of it was fui-ther ennobled a few years since fpr the 
part he took in adhering to the Government, and rendering it support, in the 
mutiny of 1857, and received the title of Maharaja, or ’great Raja. From that 
time to the present the Government have shown him marked attention. He has 
had the honour of entertaining, on several occasions, the Viceroys who have 
visited Benares; and, in default of a son, has been permitted to adopt his 
nephew a« his successor. When Prince Alfred came to tiie sacred city, the 
Maharaja accompanied him and Earl Mayo to his estate at Chakiya, twenty- 
miles off, on a tiger hunt, where the prince had some excellent sport. The 
Maharaja is a man of prepossessing and courteous manners, and of a cnlm. 
and tranquil spirit ; and while endowed with the ease and' perfect self-posses- 
tion so peculiar to Orientals, is destitute of the haughtiness of bearing frequently 
displayed by them. 
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• RAJA 8IB'i>|50 NABAIN 8IN0H BAHADtJ*^ 


Of all the native residiJijti jp for many yw 

Rfijji was the most, diatin^piish^, important occaait^ ^ 

great serMee to the OoT^mant, awd the mutiny . ^ 

i ative oninsvlior and h^jper <>f the loij^ Authorities. The aid he 
the wh .k of that season of peril difll^ty was most efllrieel 
woi t'ly. He bad already been preated |lao Bahadur, for the 
played during the distttrlwnces |n the year 1852; and fop hfi 

acts of loyalty in the tnntiny of he created a flaja. lie was -op# ^ 
tlui first natiye memhers of^^e Legii^riye Council of India, and wps 
by the Vloeioy a second time to joip the Council, but declined the hopoiiir* Ju 
1866, he was made a Ij^ight Commander pf the Star of India at the yipi|f|^ 
Durbar held at Agra. It should beHmf^oned also, that, in 1857, in addition to - 
the* title of I^a, Deo Narain Sii^h tepeiFed a khilat, or robe pf honour^ of the 
value of ten thousand rupees, apd a perpPtual ^ant of twenty-firo l^pmiapd;. 
rupees annually from the Saidp8r<!Bh)tri estate. 

By tlie death of this large-heiMrted, tnan, Benares has Unstained 

a groat and almost irreparable loss. ]^<ih^uenoe in the city was in et^ y^ayf 
benefici;*!. He was a kind-hearted and a fiuthful eoumieUor; and ^ 

door was open at all times to adnnt pe^lPISl ae®hing his ad^ese or aid* 
my residence in India, I have become i^!«uam with a large number of natirh^ 
hut I never met one who, for ability, peal in the puUic ser?ice, and 


true magnanimity, was to be opnVi!^ jri^ this noble Hindu. For theaW; 
qualities he became known far and ;|^-^a»d was regarded everywhere 
amiiication and esteem, both by Enna^pi^ ipd ^ ^ ieUow-countrymen. M$ Wa#: 


the founder of the Benares Ipatjiltnijh 
and zeal to the day of his dep^,* 
practical wisdom, exhibiting ths 
As a president he was in eymry 
English and native, in Benares aaidli^ 


|r whieh he presided with 

wen? always pithy ^ 

force his own vigprap^ 

ipxemphwy* pumerows r^fN^ 

^ have made a subscriptnWi;^ dl^y^^ 


the expense of a marble bust, td.||#i|^ted in the Town Hid^ whont'^ 


he erected r.brough the munifioepee 


ja of Ymaoajgpnuni B.p*f 4 . 


In the second volume of Kaye^i narrafhm of rim-nuMd^ 

ip Benares, sniUc ieut promineniim impontatot part 

was taken by Kaja Deu Narain of 'pider,' in 

And neighbourhood during that cris*a^|?:':|f$|Pd'^|R^^^ are ^unduly prnis^:^^ 
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ipBBBiaoHws 

tiitere is tjne to wlioui only ft scant ^ 

honour <A ilio Inflian Government, and the 
Bemm's rn i olstiovliere, J earnestly trust that the titJe of 
herodilurv 'll the laraily of this illustrious n»n. ' ■ 

In H niernorandnm drawn up by a former Judge of Benares bn 
of the (hmil} of Haja Sir Deo Narain Singh to the coi^^eration of thb\i 
meot, tlu following important statement is made respecting the deceased 
“ Wln ii the rebellion broke out in 1857, Benai'es was in .a position of exttbttMt 
danger and insecurity. The station tbnned j^e base of all our operations to 
the northward, and had it been abandoned, or had it fallen into the hands of the 
rehtds, that base would have been lost, and the consequence would, in all like* 
lihood, have been the loss of Upper India and of every European life between 
Calcutta and liuboro. This cntastrojihe was, under Providence, chiefly averted 
by the coui’age, determination, and influenco of the present Conimissioqpr 
(1800) Mr. Gubbins; and t believe 1 am asseiiing no more than the simple 
truth, vvhen T state, tiiat all his exertions and devotion would have been unavfuB 
ing, had ho not been unfllncbingly and scoalously supported by Raja Deo Narala 
Singh. With the hereditary courage and loyalty of his race, the Raja devoted 
his whole property, his time, aud energy, and even his lilb itself, had it been 
called for, to the service of tht; Government. He furnished guards of faithful 
men for the safety of the iocal aurliorities; kept up an intelligence department, 
to supply iufonuation of all that occurred in tlio city and its neighbourhood ; 
and raiseil u loyal hand of three imndrcl retainers for the servide of the 
Goverumeut- This body of men prt*c<'i-diiiu out with his camels and elephants 
was the means of rescuing tlio hhirojH'ans iVoiii Jaunphr. The Raja also 
furni,shod gi’ain and supplies for t!ie troops, and gav'C up twelve horses and an 
elephant for their conveyance ; and when Uu' danger Was most imminent, and 
the local authorities were most ui v/ant (>t the support and countenance of a 
native gentloniau cf his position and inllueuce. he aliandonod his own house in 
the citv and. took up his quarters in that occupied by Mr. Gubbins, in order to 
bo ahhi at all times, and on all occasions, to give that officer all the aid and 
counsel in his power” (a). 

During the latter half of the last century, an ancestor of the late Raja, 
Babu Ausau Singh, w as a man of groat power and influence. He was first the 
Dewan, or Chief Minister, of Raja Balwant Singh, and was his principal adviser 


{a) McifUfi bihaubi of tLe iSuidpOir-Bhiiri Edtute, cumpiletl irom origmal- documents, p. ^0. 



I,; ; ■ 

|ft his loi^ quarrel with tiie aud in 

aioTemeuts which eventuated in l&d beoimiii^ die dtauneh firieud aiid 
of the British Government. Oa of Balwant Singh, ai these were 

several. claimantB for the Rajaship, Bahn Ausdn Singh, by a seriet i)f ddhtaJ 
manoeuvres, succeeded in obtaining ^ public recognition of Oheit Shi^ as 
successor to his father. But (%eit Bhijilh Ml out with his Mthfiil sesStttt; and 
conseqaently, in tiie moment of his greatest difficulties, when he imeded a eafan 
and vigorous ttnderstarding to save hiii^ from ruin, he was left to hinlMlI^ and 
rushing into rebellion, was obligedup. abandon home in Benares, hr wUeb 
be was destined never to return, nuniaidy speaking, Raja Cheit Sh^ would 
have been saved from siich a dis a s ter^ had his old adviser, and the old adviser 
Of the family, been at his side. 

When Cheit Singh's rebellion oocurred, and three English officers^ witik a 
large portion of dieir escort, were massacred, it was mainly through the energy 
and zeal of Babu AusAn Singh tihat Warren Hastings and all the British officers 
' with him, together with their small force, Wem preserved from destruction, ffir 
Edward Golebrooke, who was with the Oovemor-Oeneral at the in the 
capacity of Persian translator, and was afterwards Resident of Benares, says, 
that Babu AusAn Singh “ foraidied a body of horsemen, who were stationed 
'for the protection of the rear of the Residency during the few days which Ifo. 
Hastings subsequently passed there; and that the Babu subsequently attended 
the Governor-General to Chunar; and ffiat he knew that Mr. Hastings aftri* 
buted to the interposition of AusAn ffingh the withdrawal of the Ranee and her 
sons from under Cheit Singh's influence ; and that for these services the 
Governor-General had selected the Babu to act as naib (deputy) of the pro* 
Vince until the succession to the R^'shonld be disposed of" (a). For a time 
Babu AusAn Singh adndnistered toe rtounueS and government the oomntry 
in toe quality of naib," until the eneOi i ei W to Cheit SKngh as Raja Iftos deter- 
mined on. 

Before the disgrace of Cheit Bu^^ toe Oovemmeut had prevdled eu him 
to make over to Babu. AusAn SiOg^ /lh^ c^ Ins dtohiguished 

services, the pargannah, or laige baiOn^, of “ Syudpore Bhltoree," iHth ttoich 
“the Babu had been connected in tlto '{WvipUs^ Balwuit ffingh’s tone." 
On toe death of the Babu, he was succeeded son, Babti Bhiva Karidn 

Singh, who, true to the loyal instincts of Ussentoil aid to toe 

(n) M<nnorftndutD im 





CtpfTenimcnt during *Va very serioue diatuiliiapt^ 
aa occasion of tlie introduction a neif 
time, Mr. Bird, saya, that he was greatiy indebted 
jaghirdar of 8yudpore Bhittree, the only native- ■ of - iity.' - - 
supported him on that occasion. The Babu protected tihe (pflani 
and, through the support he afforded to tiie potioef tite eom4WM?i|||r4|W 
unmulostcd, and the city supplied with com at 'the usual price, llbw 
article of consumption was procuiablo.” The €k)vem|^nt expiessei^' 
high sense of Babu Shiva Nandn’s patriotic ^^uot; an^ bestowed 
him as a testimony of their approval of his exertions in the inaintenanee of tite 
public peace” (o). • * , 

It sounds exceedingly strange that the next importatt|^ event in <hmnectk|ll 
with tliis spirited and loyal family should be tiie successful attempt of the 
Government to gain possession of the pargannah originally granted by B^Ja 
Cheit Singh to Babu Attsftn Singh. This occurred in 1828, not without gn^ 
opposition on the part of Babu Shiva Narain Singh. In issuing orders on the 
subject for the ejection of the Babu from a tenure which for fifty years bed 
contributed mainly to the support of the family, it was urged, whether In 
mockery or solcum seriousness, is hard to say, that “ the necessities of the pub- 
lic service required the measure.” “ If,” the Government added, “ Babu Shiva 
Narain should resolve on contesting their orders, he would thereby forfeit every 
claim to the indulgence of Governinent” (b). The Babu, as was natural, 
would not admit this claim of the Government to seize an estate granted so 
long ago to his father by Raja Cheit Singh, and consequently instituted a suit 
against the Government for a reversal of their orders. Thereupon, the matter 
was re<considered, but in the men n time Babu Shiva Narain died, and WM 
succeeded by his son, Babu Har Narain Singh, father of the late Raja Sir Deo 
Narain Singh BahS.dur. The result of the dispute was, that, instead of the 
entire revenue of the pargannah of Saidpdr-Bhitri being enjoyed by the family, 
as formerly, the Babu was obliged to be satisfied with one*fourth of the same, 
amounting to 36,330 rupees, or three thousand six hundred and thirty'three 
pounds, the remaining tliree-fourtbs being paid to the Government. 

Notwithstanding this treatment, the loyalty of the family, and its zeal for 
the public welfare, never flagged. Although only deriving a fourth part of 


(а) Mcitiorandum on the Sai(lp&r*Bhitri Eitate, p. 13 . 

(б) Ibid, p. 17. 



iiif^ fomer income ftom the I3it|#t^ eitaie, both lather and eon, the lattw 
in » very conispicaous manner, as yre^y Aown, laboured diligently to maintaiik 
tile authority of the Government in the oily and district generally, and in every 
way to promote the prosperity of the pro^e. In 1857, however, as befoje stated, 
when the Iste Baja had rendered assistance to the Government, of immense 
importance, the sum of 25,000 rui^ er less than another fourth part, was 
grante<^in perpetuity to him and Kis n^e successors, out of the Saidpt!b*>Bhitri 
estate. o 

It was my good fortune to intimately acquainted with the late Btya 
SirDro Narain Singh for several ym before his death, and I shaU long remem- 
ber ^th;^ great pleasure the many virtues of this estimable man. For liberality 
of sentiment, candour, and common sense, combined with a spirit of kindness and 
benevolence, I ^ve met with veiy few natives in India to be compared with him 
for an instant. /He only needed Christianity to make him a perfect Hindu. He 
is mcceeded by his son, Baja Sambhu Narain Singh, who is upwards of thirty 
years of age, has been educated at Queen's college, Benares, and speaks Fnglish 
fluently. He is a man of promise, and has evidently the desire to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. He has lately been made an honorary magistrate of 
Benares. 



TBB BBAHMANliCJ^ TBI^ 
OENKALOaiCAL TABLE Ot*' THE FAMlLt OF lioi- 

swa bahadob, 






(FrMA DoeumenU in Poumiuk qf At 


Bi^u Sibil PwsAd. Baba Durgi Pan&d. Babu Shiva Narain 

Singli, 

(I’flcfiivcil a khlljat 
ilie Govorinn«ut 
in iSO), und in 
IJiU,) I 


fi’ANinij^ ])to» 

Bikram BHtli. 

Kashi NItIt . ; 

Qopll Singh. ^ 

Murid 84h. 

Khedurim. ^ 

.» MurdnnSih. 

(Sols Tilnqdlr ol Auradphr or Dirokhu, A. D. 1704.) 
Dftja Rim. 


I 


Pahalm&u Singh. Babu 


Singh. 

(Babu Attain Singh 
raada over to him the 
family tiluqdirf, or 
eatatOfOt narokhOyOn 
his roceivmg tho 
of Saidpir- 


Babu Attain Singh. 

(Kftcf'ived from 
Cbeit. Singhy ima of 
ibHiares, tliu jaghir 
of Saidprtr-Bhitrf 
rent -free. ) 


Badab^Singh. Kham Karto Sittglii 


I 


I 


I 

Babu lAaohminarain Singh. 

Babu Sri Narain Singh. 


I 


Babu Mar Mamin Singh. 

I 

Raja Sir D«o Naniitt Hiiigh. 

(K^•r^*iv»^J from tfie 
Goveirimt'ot a khilut 
of sucee.wio!i in 18^16; 
in wan made 

jUo linhadiir: iu 
lS67y was mude R&ja 
Bahidury r.'ceived a 
kkilat of Ha. lOyOOOy 
and a porpctnal grant 
of Ba. 25y000 out of 
tho Saidpir-Bhitxl 
eatate; in lS06y was 
mado Knight Com* 
mandcr of the Scar of 
IndiOr.^^ the second 
olaaT Died in tho 
yoar 1870.J 


1 


Ba|a Sambhtt Narmn Singfr; 
(Tho prosoBt Hoja.) 


Babu Bah 


llramii 


n Singh. 



BABU FUTTEH NABAIN SINGH.' ' ' i f '' 

TBis gentleman is a relative of His ffighness the Mahanjii of Benareli 
He is well known tor his public spmi midf for the zeal whi<^ Jbe in all 

ma^rs tending to promote the welfare pf the people. For inan^ ^ 
meetings of the Benares Institute, of jrMeh he was for a long time 
dent, but of which he has been lateljrilEiiade President, in suocestion Oo th^ 

Raja sir Deo Narain Singh Bahad^, hare been held in his houae. Be ad^bv^:^; 
himself a fine example bf a Hindu’^gentiemanv 

Babu Aiswarya Narayana fifinha ls a son of the preceding; Like inaay of 
the young aristocracy of !E^nares, he has much time on his bands, which, ttol^ 
most of them, however, he devotes to the improvement of himself and 
neighbours. He has been for years one the leading spuits of the Benai;!^: 
Institute, of which he is the principal secriMMy. He is an honoraiy magisti^ 
of Benares f is active in the 'premotimi of education of both sexes vend 
Mcretaiy of a large native school in the city. The Babu iaundoubtedty one of 
the chief promoters of progress and social reform in Benares. By reason of 
his liberal spirit and excellent knowledge of Pi^lish, he gains ready access to 
the European residents, with whom, and also witb his native fe]loW<^Wn8men, 

. he is deservedly popnlar. 




CHAPTtil.Tl 


THIS JUHDTITA, OB tSISD OF KANOUJITA BRAB1IAB$--<30T9AS A»9 


THIRD SUB TRIBE. 

The Jylwiiy a Brahmans, 

Tiais sub-tri'be of the Kanoujija Brahiuans is found in Bundelkhand, spread* 
ing out in a southei'ly and westerly direction. On the north and west, it comes 
in contiict with the Kanoujiya Brahmans Proper ; and on the nortli .and east, 
with the Sarwaria Brahmans. Sir II. Elliot speaks of the tribe as follows; “This 
is a branch of the Kanoujiya Brahmans, which ranlcs low in pxiblic estimation. 
Their more correct name is Yajurhota, derived originally, it is said, from their 
hav^g made burnt-olforings according to the foi in of the Yajxit Veda. Their 
sub-divisions are much of the same character as tliose of the Kanoujiyas ; bat it 
is needless to enumerate them-. Amongst their chief families are reckoned the 
Chaubes of Rhprauntf, the* Dtibes of Dauria, and the Misrs of Hamtrpftr and 
KarlA.,” Dr. Buchanan af&’nie that in his day there were two thousand families 
of Jijhotiyas in the district of Gorakhpte. 

This tribe needs to be properly investigated. I can hardly agree with Sir 
H. Elliot, that the enameration of its sub-divisions would be without proht. 
The Jijhotiya Brabroans are little known in Benares^ there being, it is computed, 
not more than sixty or seventy persons of the tribe within tlie city. From them 
J have gained some information respecting themselves but it is very imperfect. 

. Tliey state that th^ is derived from Jujhdta, the name of a 

Baglhel Raja who formerly lived in Bundelkhand. Thi.s man gathered about 
him a number of Brahmans, whom he greatly honoui*ed, and whose instruetions 
iie devoutly followed. In return for their spiritual services he contributed 
liberally towards thek support.. In course of tiine these Brahmans became a 



THE BRAHUAHIOAL TRIBES 


5ft.; 

«eparate pco]>Ie, and Trere called after tlieir patron. Some of the principtd gotrcu 
and clana of the Jijhotiyas are as follows - 

OoiraM and Clam of the Jijhotiya Brahmans^ 

Clan of the Upamanyu Gotra, bearing the title of P&thakh : — Rora. 

Clan of the Upamanyu Gotra» bearing the title of Biypei : — Binw&re. 

Clan of the Kas/ap Qotra, bearing the title of Pateriya : — Sayphr. 

Clan of the Kasyap Gotra, beariop the title of Pastora : — Bangawa. 

Clan of the Gautam Gotra, bearing the title of Chaube : — Bupnouwai. 

Gian of the Gautam Gotra, bearing the title of Gangele :-~-Maray« 

Clan of the Saudil Gotra, bearing the title of Misr : — Hamirpilr. 

Clan of the S&ndil Gotra, bearing the title of Ajeriy& : — Koike. 

Clan of the Mounas Gotra, bearing the title of Misr : — Kariya. 

Clan of the Blmraddwiy Gotra, bearing the title of Tiw4ri : — Aijike. 

Clan of the Bharaddw^ Gkitra, bearing the title of Dhbe : — Uth^ane. 

Clan of the Vatsa Gotra, bearing the title of Tiw&ri : — Pathraili. 

Clan of the Ek&vashisth Gotra, bearing the title of Nayak : — Pipri. 

Some of the names in this list are peculiar. The Mounas gotra suggests 
a Rajpoot origin or connection. The honorary titles of Pateriya, Pastora, 
Gangele, Ajeriyft, and Nayak, so far as I am aware, are not found ii| other races 
of Brahmans. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THK SANADHITA, OB FO0BTH 8UB-TBIBE OF KANOUJIYA BBAHMANS-OOTBAS AHD TITUM. 


FOURTH SUB-TRIBE. 

The Sanadhiya Brahmans. 

This race of Kanoujiya Brahmans is found immediately to the west of the 
Kanoujiyas Proper, and to the east of the Gaur Brahmans Proper ; in other 
words, lying between them. Sir Henry Elliot thus carefully describes their 
limits: *‘The Sanaudhas or Sanftdhs, as they are more familiarly called, touch 
the EySnoujiyas on the north-west, extending over Central Roli^hand, and pm^ 
of the Upper and Central Doab, from Pilibhit to Gwalior. The boundary line 
runs from the north-west angle of Rimpdr, through Richa, JaUhiabftd, Nawftb- 
ganj, Bareilly, Farridpdr, to the lidniganga; thence through SratinpOr and the 
borders of Mihrabftd; thence down the Ganges to the borders of Eanouj ; thence 
up the E&linaddi to the western border of Alipdr Patti, through Bhotgaon, Soj, 
Etawa, Bibamau, and down the Jumna to the junction of the Chambal”(a). 
The districts of Agra, Mathuri, Etawah, Mainphri, Aligarh, Budaon, Farakha- 
bkd, and Pilibhit, are, in whole or in part, included within these limits. 

In his report on the castes of the Agra district, Mr. Sells, Officiating 
Deputy Collector, makes the following observations respecting the country of 
thj;^ San&dhs and of the Kanoujiyas Proper. This, he says, *‘may be rougUy 
represented as a triangle, having for its westcni side a line drawn from PiUibheet, 
in Rohilcund, to the south-west of Muttra; and for its eastern, a line from Pilli- 
bheetto the junction of the Jumna and Ganges at Allahabad; and for its base, 
the country bordering upon tho Jumna and Chumbul rivers. Of this triangle, 
the western half forms the country of the Sunadhs; and the eastern, of the 

(a) Supplemental Gloaaarj, Yol. It Pvl40. 
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Oanqjr- i - ' *i. ' ItC district of Agra, Mr. .uids:. the San&dh Brahmans 

“prev.'ul ii- ri:< t irrt*, outnumbering apparentiv ‘ t!!-. t ‘[•rc.'<entatives of any of 
the otiu" • Bralmuins). He pnrticuljiri' li-.outioris the pargannah 

«!..( Pi' ;.i .. ■ oil the villages of which, vvitli an exception, San&dlis 

•. O'H'ouof ^.•uu^lIol^iel1s, cultivators, or viM.cit |»rie.«:ts. 

! ! -• .laiiitioi/ )’ospc» tin/Li tiio origin of this lrii«: i", on the return of 

}^i‘' ' i-ii' i'cyloo, iie wished to celebrate his victory over RAvaiui., the king of 
(!' iv wliom he Lad killed, by the celehratioji oi‘ a j.ix, or groat sacrifice. 

A U.ivana was a Brahman, Il&iu found it difficult to iii Lu o m uiy of the mem- 
ii* isoi this caste to take part in the soleranitv. Tie’ .Savixraia Braliuians declined 
to do .so, and cons( (jucutly incurred his di.sj)loasiif But the Sanfidhs were 
!c.s,s pjirticular, and performed the important revtmiony : and thenceforward 
became separated Iron) other Brahmans, and formc.l ;v distinct tribe. 

.Another acciuint is. that after the ceremony of the Horse Sacrifice, Rdm 
wisiied to iitaKf. grants ot lands to Brahmans, whirl) Averc declined hy tlie Kfi.n* 
kubjiva Bralirnans; yet, inasmuch as religious efferings could only be made to 
Brabmans, and in order not to defeat the purpose of Hani, a man was chosen 
(Vo 'a i-ieii l.uuily. to whom a village was pre.sontcd. Thus seven hundred and fifty 
villages )'. the piovincc of Matliurfi were given totl)e same niim))er of Brahmaiis, 
eatdi of whom ussunied tlie name of Lis village as the designation of his clan, — 
c. g., t!i(! Jhhfn lii clan was in possession of the village of DritiL and the .T’achoriya 
clan, of tin; village of Pachor. 

SanaJhs in the Malnpfiri district came, it is said, iii two streains: the first 
in the time of the RtVthor prit)ce.s of Kanonj, who))i tliey .served a.s purohits, or 
family priests ; tlie second only about four bundled ye/irs .ago. These latter 
catne from Hambhal. The Sandil, Gautam, A'^asish;. and Bharaddwaj Gotras 
are among tho.se most prevalent in this quarter 

‘Although it is urxjuc.stioned that the S‘1llf^d]l^ ai o a Kaiioujiya race, and 
ti .i i cfoi'i' are j))'o]u rly placed among the suh-tril)es of thegtv*at lAanoujiy a family, 
■i. ttheles.s it is •: sinmilar fact that many Sanddli.s. perhap.s most, regard th||m~ 
sv ' • - l)elonging not tc that stock at all, but to the Gaur tribe. The reason of 
tluf^ perinqi^ is their gcogiaphieal pro.ximity to, and consequent intercounse with, 
the tbiurs of Delhi and its neigiibourhood. It sliows, hotvever, that Brah- 
manical tribes, notwilhstaiuling their ex.clusivenu.s.s and their stringent adliercace 

(a) Opneml llt r.rtrt td’ the ol' the. North- Western Provuicca for VoL I, Apptatli.x p. 

(//) dlndf pp 7H, 7‘J. 




«im depart fixMDH: the traditions of the past. ^ 

V In the Etawidi district, the Kanoiyiya Brahmans Proper ftr , 
other Brahmans. StUI, in one suh-^visioO,— namely the pargarmah w^}re/:^mi^ 
they give place to the SanAdhs. In his report on the cast^ and fabes 
district, Mifc A. Q* H«me, formerly Magistrate of Etawah, gives the f#^sra^ ; 
interesting historit^ account of the Oreyah SanAdhs; “In the 
noA,” he says, “ the ^oreeas or SunAdhs predominate, aid are represemjd.ali^ 
ly by Singeeas and Merhas, two well-known gots of that sub-family. ^ere^M^ 
a considerable number of Singeea Brahman zemindars, and these all date tl^ 
ori^ from one Basdeo. According to them, fheir ancestorsijifrst settled 
at Suhbda, under the protection of the Senghijrs, and then one of his sons went 
to Delhi, where he obtained service late in Shahab-ood-deen Ghoree’s 
Later, probably in Akbar’s time, the family appears to have obtained a grant of 
land and the title of Chowdhree (which some of the family have ever siUC« 
borne), when they took possession of Oreyah and its immediate neighboitthoqd ; 
and here, though greatly reduced in circumstances, they to this day continue to 
hold many viUages. They are probably in error in dating their advent s fu 
back as 1300 A. D., but they arc unquestionably one of the first of the Brah- 
man septs now existing that setUed in the district. The Merhas profess to have 
been from early times the famUy priests of the Senghur Raj of Bhurrey ; and 
Chowdhree Peetum Singh of Billawan, an influential zemindar, Babootec Singh 
of Chanderpore, and others still, with numerous younger bra-nches, represent 
the family. In the Etawah pargannah, besides the gradual influx of Kunou- 
iiyas, two distinct immigrations of other Brahmans are noticeable as having to 
tto day left numerous representatives. Very early in the fourteenth cen^, 
when AUa-ood-deen took Runtampore, Chitorgurh, and other places, one Hur- 
reepunt, a famous pundit, made his way to Etawah. With him came Oogwscn, 
Mu^oorea, and others of that sub-division of the S^inoreas. Ooguiwns two 
iilil Radho and Madho, rose to more or less importance; and, at this pr^nt 
;Sent, their descendants of the twelfth, thirteenOi, and fourteenth gweratiopp, 
' wan as the descendants of their father’s companions, are to be foi^ almost 
fbe Etawah pargannah. It is noticeable that, about the fame 
Muthooress settled at Jaloun, Jhansie, Gwa|or, 
imr^npoory, with the latter of whoni chiefly our Muthoor^ interim^. 
Anolhw and far more important sept of Sunoriahs are the ‘ Saburn Chow- 

Th^ ancestors, it is geneftiUy aUowed, accompanied 
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Rftjali Sumersfl on hif? first settleo^nt in the district; and from him obtidhed tlie 
title of Chowditree and a grant of several villages, lu later times they possess* 
ed, it is said, a chourasee (eighty-four) of villages. Many of those have passed 
,a\vay trow them; hut the present heads of the family still retain a few of their 
old villages, with the tide of Chowdhroo, and still altect au importance to which, 
numerous as they are, their present fidlen state c,ei’tainly gives them little 
claim'' (a). ' ^ * 

Of the original seton hundred and fifty clans of SanAdhiya Brahnuios, fifty- 
one are regarded as of more influence and distinction than the rest, 'fho gotras 
and titles of some of these aio as follows: — 


Gotras and Titles or Sanadbiya Buaumans. 
♦ 


Gotras. 





nties. 

VaMsbt 


-.A 

« • » 

• •• 

Vyusa. 

Ditto 





Gc{<wami. 

Ditto 


• • • 



Misr. 

DWiio 


• • • 



Piu’fwar. 

DUtc 


• • • 

• o w 


Katari. 

Ditto 


« * • 



Devaliya. . 




« % » 


Dlibe. 

Ditto 



... 


Kheraarja. 

Ditto 





UpOiihiya. 

Bhuiaddwuj 




• •• 

Baidya. 

Ditto 


... 

%• a 


(Jlmube. 

i^itio 




« « • 

DIkhsIiit. 



• • • 



Tripuri. 

Ditto 


... 

*«• 


Chatordhar. 

Kasyui) 


... 



Misr. 

Sriwarni 



• •• 


TiwfirL 

Upaman^’u 



•■ee 


Dube. 

Gan tarn 



• •• 


I'padbiya. 

Saudil 



a #■» 


Paiido. 

PatJutkh. 

SwAmL’ 

SamadiyniL* 

Monaa. 

BirtharL' 

ChainpttHya.* 

BhotIjfL. 


(«) General Report of the Uic NortU^Weatoiii Praeiiie^ Ibe IS Appendix B, pp. 86j 





';'■ ';<?i»«riMtV:'; 

■ ■ rQ^*‘****,- 

''l&^lityiu- 

8•B^7«b» 

'triwlj*.-' ■' ' 

CilMidMia^^* 

KaiuQL 

ViiwtoHfi^'X 

Yau^i^i^ ;■ 

DbWM^*^^ 

SotMl.' 

Siogta.' 

Merba.^ 

The above list, together with other informati<m, haa been chii^y obtahl^ 
Pandit Raghunllth ParsAd, the late kotwal, or ^ef Mtive «eci|^lj 
officer, of Benares. From his. acquaintance with the SapAnt l^gn^ had 
Uteratore, he received from all classes the honorary designation oTPand^ , 
he is himsdf a SanAdhiya Brahman, he is well qualified to speak with *0#^ 
im^cting his tribe. 





CHAPTER YIII 


nit sFxoNP Tfunr. Oh /.Ar-n nuAnMANfs—SARASWAT. rntm akti'jt iT>-Tin:iR original ho?»r- 

FOUR GKK.\ r JVIVISIOXS, •’AXJATl, ASHTBANS. lURAMf, AM^ OR BriUNJAITI. 


.SECOND TRIBE OF OAUIl BRAHMANS. 

SARASWAT. 

This is uiuiuestionnbly a very ancient Brahma nicnl iri)>e, wlii^-.h inliahits 
still one of the earliest seats of llinduisni, a tract in the nortii-west of 
India be’’ond Dellii, once watered by the i^mou.s Saraswati river, which figm-es 
so constantly in Hindu annals and mythology. The .strf^a)!! is now di-ied up, 
but its site and extent can ho traced. Its disappearjux o ,seeiu.s to liave greatly 
excited tlie iuiagination of people in fonner titm^.s. J’rnvSg, or Allah.abad, is 
still .spoken of by the natives goncjrally as Tribeni, nr iiie conHuence, not of two 
rivers, tlie Ganges and Jumna, which actually unite at that spot, but of three, 
the Gauges, .himna, and Sutraswati, the last not being visible, but in conunon 
belief ilowiug underground from its ancient bed to the point of conjunction. 
Saraswati is worshipped in India as the wife of Br.'ibrna, as goddess of speech, 
MS the creator of the Sanskrit language and of the DovanSgarl type of letters, 
and as patroness oJ' music and art. On the subject of the drying up of the 
Sai aswatJ, Mr. Campbell writes : “ It is a curious problem, that lost liver, 

Sann a ati. The evident river traces all the way down to the Indus, ancient 
Hindu liistory, and the nniveml traditions of the people of tliose i’egions, go 
to make it as certain as any historical fact can be, that the Slil'llUlwati was once 
a fine river, and that the countries through which it flowed .(ns|ty . for the most 
part desert and barren) were once well-watered 'and greeb. No mere diminu- 
tion in the amount of rainfall, caused by denudations, /the like, could Uayft ^ 
occasioned such a change. The Saraswati is how not a stream atail, but4i 







■/• 

of iJie 


«jb9Qltttel7 drylbodi^^w U Only :Wod:b74W^M^^ 

1 ^ a remote epoch Brabmans clustered in t^lagefl and hteilES 

of the Saraswati, and cultivated the ric& lands in its tieighWoldidiM<. llicsr 
posterit^j heedless of tl>e eontmnpt east upon agricultural purcnii^^^^^^ h^ 
Brahmanieal tribes, have continued to the present time to follow thrir. ejtice^i^ 
example. Where the low and comparatively moist tracts, in which 
once ran, still admit of oultivarion, the Saraswati Brahmans are found vf 17 
trious and good Cttltiyators, who claim to have occupied the country 
and Rajpoots becune dominant. ^ Jditi Malcolm alw> mentions the Marwaro^; 
or , Saraswatt Brahmans as fomung a considerable. proportion of the miMt induSr 
trious cultivators iu I^alsa. And following the Saraswati down t<y the Indus, 
we find that (some southern immigrants excepted) they are also the Bi'ahmans of 
Scinde, but said to bo much looked down on by more orthodox southerners, as 
eaters of meat, and altogether little advanced Brahmans. The Saraswati Brahmii(is[ 
wore the earliest and most simple and pure Hindus of Vedic faith, that fiillhl 
being now worked out and developed ; those of the Ganges and the rest of India 
are, in various phases, the types of modern Hinduism. The settlement pit the 
banks of the Saraswati is a well-known stage of Hindu history. Here the 
Brahmans came in contact with other races ; castes were recognized, and early 
Hinduism became literary and historical. But the extreme caste and religious 
system, the full-blown High-IIinduism of tho Gangetic Brabmans, was not yet. 
The descendants of thoso who continiied to dwell on the Saraswatt seem to 
have much kept to tho tenets of their forefathers. They are separate from 
the Kashmeerees, and have a place among the recognized divisions of Indian 
Brahmans; but their more advanced brethren give them tho lowest place in the 
orthodox cfoale, and in their native country they chiefly shiue by those simple and 
agriculturalyirtttes in which their remote ancestors also probably excelled ” ( 6 ). 
These observations are, I have no doubt, for the most part just and true. But 
k.notby any a Mttled: question that the Saraswatt Brahmans 


ier the earliest fribe of, Brahmans to profess the Vedic form of reh^'on, or 
that the Vedas originated with them. At the same time, there is good gri>und 
I 6 t believing that the Saraswatts are a Brahmanipai tribe of very great antiquity, 
imd that eastern tribes date from a much nmre recent epoch. Moreover, ttMipg 


(a) CBmfMVn JUbitoloff at Ipdb, p, y|. 
(a) iMd, pp, «i, If, 
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tf\at Hirtdns aro i i 

’ u l v conservativo ; 

in ilicir Toil 

•it it seems ;i 

> itiost probable 

SUppo.sitiaii thn’ ‘1 ■;• 

:i. de of life characterixijig tlio 

mo l-e-d’ Sarati 

■watt liraUmans 

was very ninv ■ i 

-iiowed by their ancdstor.>. 



Saras^vati Uraliinf.as residing in 

Hciux i 1 r c t n n\ is 1 uv i 

i rno with the 

folIowini>- 

:MM*Oul)t o[‘ 

tlio divisions and 

sub-divisi<'n 

> of (fi. ir trilie. They have 

IVuir in'( nt 

divisions, ns tbllows ; Panjati, 

, Aslitbans. 

P.iiv.'ilii. and Buwan or Bhun- 


> lirst, as 

its name denotes, 

has su! 

idivi ions ; ijiU this five-fbld 

suh-di occurs uot once hut twice. 3 

''ho word “ . 

Vsiii oiiis’ means eight race-*!; , 

amh consc 

■qiiontlv, the second division 

represents 

cijjlii c!;<us- 

Bftrabi reft^s 

to the nninber twelve 

, and the division 

represents 

tliat number 

of clans. The 

tbufti), or 

Uawnn tin i 

^ioii. exintains fiftv- 

V 

•two clans. 




UtVlSIONS OF kSARASVVAT .HUA'.)M.v:\S. 




Division — Pan.i,vtx (Jfrr r 




rirsl S'- r 






(rCirf!. 

Title, i 

! Clrmo. 


ruu. 

ist 

Soii!i^sC.ut:( 

;1). Morhie, 1 

\ If-C 


KVtIiyu. 



T’kldie. 

! 2ip1 


Muliyo. 

"rd 


Jltiopin. 

Si-d 


JCupikriy©* 

4tli 

VmIsh. 


1 4th 


Madhnriye. 

<5ta 


Kuiupviyc. 



'.tnggf. 



Skoon)» Division — Asht^ans (lift ft 

C rlfin> } 


CIWM. 

Goira, 

TiiU, 1 

\ 

fVi.'Vvi. 

’me. . 


Jihurfttiuwfij. ruthaklu I 

'>t!i 


JuUishi. 

2nvl 

Kiiayiip. 

Sun. 

Uili 

.1 

SiiHEld. 

3ra 

Gautuin. 

Tivrdri. 

Tih 

\ 

Kurla, 

-Ith 

S&vnrniyn 

, Yasiry. 

8(li 

b.i 

Bharaddi^^!. v 



ThieV Division — ^Bauaiu ( twivf 

clasts.) 


CUmi. 

Gotra* 

Title. 


Goha, 

Teh. 

l8t 

Bliruacidwtlj. KSliyo. 

THi 

Ciirg. 

N&rad. 

2nd 

Va^ihisth. 

Piabhakar. 

^.)l 

ivriVhaiultm# 

Sftrad. 

3fd 

K&ftyap. 

Lakhaupll. 

:.>lh 

Kun^bik, 

J&tpotr. 

4th 

AngU'ab. 

' Al-iri. 


L* pmaiija. 

Bliamvb 

5ith 

S&ntdU* 

N&bh. 

t ill’ 

Yut5ia»U|. 

Famaotr. 

eth 

Bloua?. 

Chitrohot. 1 

1 i2tli 

UptUADJU. 

Manaa, ■ 




,1. Khstbftnsh. 

' ‘'x/;' ’ ''2* Dagare* 

8? Surdhw^). 

■ ' ^ the Bijnoor 4istriot 

'• -'Vrr" , V 

■'?•■■ ’yvr.n:' -'. -v r. . .■•.■. . ■ 








"•' v*3ll 



CHAPTER IX. 


THK THIRD TBISE OF QAtTR BRAHMANS— OAUB-THR TAGA BRAHMANS— THEIR ORIOIN— 
SUB-DIVISIONS— CLANS OF OAUR BRAHMANS. 


THIRD TRIBE OF GAUR BRAHMANS. 

GAUR. 

It has been already stated that this tribO has given its name to the five 
Brahmanical tribes of Northern India, but that the Gaurs Proper are confined 
to two districts. One of these is Bengal, more particularly its central tract. 
The othev may be described as follows : “ It runs through the Rftmpfir territory 

as far as the RSmganga ; thence through Serauli, Seonddra, Nerault, Bahjoi, 
Bdjpfir&, Dubhai, and the western borders of Koel, Chandaus, Nob Jhil, and 
Kosi. The whole of the British territory to the westward of this line is in 
their occupation" (a). The Gaurs of Bengal have doubtless sprung, at some 
remote period of Indian history, from the K^poujiya stock. The common 
belief of Hindus, that from Bengal they emigrated to the neighbourhood 
Dehli, about the time of the Fd.ndus, is utterly incredible. It is much more 
likely that the Gaurs occupied the two tracts at a remote epoch, and continued 
their intercourse with each other during succeeding ages. But even this sup> 
position has its difficulties, and gives no clue to the origin of the tribe. More- 
over, there is reason to believe that most of the Gaur Brahmans now in Ben^||al 
have emigrated from the western division at a recent period, which circum- 
stance increases the intricacy of the entire subject. 

The traditions of the Gaur Taga Brahmans would, if well sifted, veiy pro- 
bably throw much light on the origin of the Gaur tribe. These Taga Brah- 
mans are found in considerable numbers throughout the northern part of 

(a) Bupplemeatal Glopsar/, Vol. p. 149. 

^ * 
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Doab and Rohilkhand, and in the district of Delhi. ^ “With few eacoeptions they 
regard themselves as an offshoot of the Gaur Brahmans. on 

occasion of Raja Janamajayft ordering a sacrifice for the deshrnctlon of serpents, 
the Gaur Brahmans ofiSciated ; and when the sacrifice was over, some of the 
Brahmans returned to their homes, but that others, remaining behind in the 
cotthtry, became agriculturists. The name they bear, taga (properly tyfigfi, 
abandoned or relinquished), denotes their having thereby abandoned the 
tion of high Brahmans, and, like the Bhfitnh&rs of the ^anoujiya tril>e, ado^yte#* 
a calling not approved by the Shistras as an occupation fit for Brahmans. The 
tradition is referred to in the MahAbh&ratA.*' Thus the Togas became separat* 
ed from the Gaur stock. Now, as tliey commonly assert that they are descend- 
ants from the Gaurs of Har^na, and as the Gaurs occupied that territory at a 
remote period, and continue to. do so, it is by no means improbable that this may 
have been their original seat, from which they spread out into other parts. 

In a short paper on castes written by W. Forbes, Esquire, c.b,, formejly 
Magistrate of Meerut, are some, important observations on the Taga Gaurs, not 
only as to their present condition, but also as to their previous history. “ The 
Tagas,” he remarks, *^next to the JAts, are the predominating caste in the dis- 
trict. Their name is derived, it is said, from ‘tftg denft,’ to ‘give, up’; but 
whether they gave up their religion, or were themselves given up as heretics by - 
their co-religionists, is not clearly ascertained. Various legends are current as- 
to tibe manner of their metamorphosis from priests to agriculturists. One story 
has it, that Rajah Chamachche called the Brahmans together for a religious <^re- 
mony, and in the customary present of pan each found the name of a village 
01 a ticket hidden in the pan lliff. They thus became zemindars or landholders, 
tod gave up begging for alms. They are in many respects a peculiar caste. 
It seems universally allowed that they are, of all the castes now eyisting 
as holders of land in this part of the country, the earliest settlers. This is the 
prevailing idea, although it seems strange to say so of a district which boasts 
tdie site of the old Brahmanical city of Hustinapoor* They are the people who " 
were found in full possession of the Meerut district when the JAts and other 
offshoots of the Rajpoot caste swarmed across the Jumna river as colonists, to 
inhabit the land. Can it be possible that they are ancient Brahmans of the coun- 
try, excommunicated in (he mass for evil deeds connected with the downfall and 
destruction of (he legendary city of Hustinapoor?” (a). Under the supposition 


(«) Cteiwni Export of A^^ptnnu of tho STortb-WoiterD Ptonooct fiw 186 S, VoL I, Appendix B, p. 18 . 
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M 

that the Tflgn.s arc a branch of the Ganrs, and that they separated from them 
in early Hindu Mines, this indirect testimony from the natives themselves, as given 
by Mr. Forbes, to the great antiquity of the Gaurs, and to their early occupa* 
tion of this region of country, is exceedingly valuable. Mr. Forbes’s conjecture, 
bH.sed on hi.s knowledge of the traditions current in the neighbourhood, is strong 
ill regard to the Tagas, but is stronger still in regard to the Gaurs, theif aoknow* 
lodged ancestors. 

At the cud of the war in which Frithi Raj was destroyed by the Mahome* 
dans, the Tagas were taken into favour by the Mussahnan emperor, who desired 
them to persecute the ChauhS.n Rajpoots, of whom Frithi Raj was the head. 
Many of the Taga clan came to the district of Bijnhr, where they lived for long 
at enmity with the Chauh&ns. 

The following explanation of the origin of the Gaurs is given by Mr. George 
Campbell, in his recent work on the “ Ethnology of India “ The princi* 
pal tributary of the Saraswatl is the ‘ Guggur ’ or ‘ Ghargar,’ which now gives 
its name to the main channel where it passes through the Harriana district. 
May not the name of ‘ Gour’ home by these Brahmans of Harriana be a mere 
abbreviation of ‘ Guggur ’ or ‘ Ghargar’? May not the ‘ Gour Brahmans be sim- 
ply Brahmans of the Guggur or Lower Saraswati?” (o). 

Respecting the location of the Gaur Brahmans in the North-West, Mr. 
Plowden, in his Report on the Census of 1865, states that one-half of them, or 
nearly so, are found in the districts of Muzadarnagar and Sahkranpflr. There 
are also many, he says, in the districts of MorftdS^bAd and Mathurft (5). The 
Taga Brahmans, who, as already shown, are a branch of the Gaurs, are met with 
exclusively in the districts of Muzaifarnagar, SdS^&ranphr, BijnAr, Meerut, ai^ 
Mor&d&b&d. The Gaurs, for a non-indigonous tribe, ore very numerous in the 
city of Benares. 

The tribe has the following sub-divisions : — 

Sub-division* of the Qaur TVibe. 

1. Ad-Gaur, or original Gaurs. 

2. Sri Gaur. 

3. The Taga Brahmans. 

4. Bhkrgava. 

(a) Canipboir» Etboologj of ladioi p. 64. 

(b) General Eeport of the Ceueiu of the North- Weetera Provinces, 1666, Voi, I, Appendix B, p. 81. 
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' ■% 

5. Ma^-Sreni (Bengali Braln^na);'^ 

6. Purbiya Gaur (Eastern Gauir Brabniaii4) ' 

7. Pachbftnde Gaur (Western Gaur Brahmans). 
.. 8. Hiranya or Hariyanew&lt. 

9. Cbaur&siya. 
fO. Pusbkamt. 


(^Brakmant of Ajmero and Jaipur.) 


11. Thakur&yan. 

12. Bhojak. 

13. Eakariya. 

14. Desw&lt Cbbannkt. From MSlw^. Has six branches 

1. Gujar Gaur. 

2. P&rikh. 

3. Sikbw§.l. 

4. Dayma. or Davich. 

5. Khandehv&l. 

■ 6. Ojha or Gaur Saraswat. 

15. Dase G^ur. 


The following is a very imperfect list of some of the dans of this tribe, 
together with their gotras and titles : — 


Clans, 

Goira, 


Clans, 

Gotra. 

Title. 

lat 

Kaugik. 

Dikhshit. 

I7th 


6dndbarw&I* 

2nd 

Bi4raddw^. 

Tiw&ri, 

18 th 


Pibdyftiu. 

Srd 

Krislianutra. 

Chaubo. 

19 th 


PflaliyA 

4th • 

ParftBar. 

Nirmal. 

20th 


Jhundiye. 

Sth 

Yatm. 

Nagwftn. 

2l8t 


K&DodiyA 

6Ui 

7lh 

Yatm. 

Cbauhnnwal. 

MarlwtA. 

22ad 

23rd 


Gautam. 

GagwhL 

Sth 

Pulsar. 

LfUA 

24th 


Mudhdlwfia. 

9th 

loth 

nth 

Sdadil. 

Motft. 

ladouriya. 

Haritw&l. 

2dth 

26tb 

27th 


Nuganrtl. 

S&thiyft. 

Yiyara. 

18th 

Ksayap. 

Bhanohakkt 

28th 


SiounanwIU. 

18th 

Angirdh. 

MirtcblyA 

29th 


DoDgarwAh 

t4tft 

Yaahishth. 

6bjig88a. 

80th 

•..•••♦a. 

KhwwU. 

18th 

Qautain. 

Yidbatk 

Slat 


SaraUfA. 


PbantwU. 
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Certain Brahmanical fiunily namei, saclias Mokliuijee, Baningee, Chatuxjeet 
are extensively used, and widely Jcnounk, in Bengal. The two fmsner belong to 
^he KSnkubjiya Tribe Proper, and the tlurd to the Gaurs, although there are 
some families of this name which claim a connection with the KAnkubjIya tribe. 

The Gaur Brahmans are found in the l^ahfiranp&r and Dehxa DUn districts. 
They are said to have come direct from the plains to the Dhn. They maintain 
rigidly their purity of caste, and many only with Brahmans from the plains. 



CHAPTER X. 


TOE FOUBTH TRIBE OF OAUB BRAHMANS-MAITOILA— SUB-VIVISIONS OB BBAKCQES 

—GOTBAS— CLANS. 


FOURTH TRIBE OF GAUR BRAHMANS. 

MAITHILA. 

This tribe is found in Tirhiit, and generally throughout the northern part of 
Behar. Some members of tho tribe are met with in the districts of Benares, 
Jaunphr, Mirzaphr, and Allahabad ; but, if there be any truth in the last Census 
Report, not at all in the large district of GorakhpAr, to the north*west, although 
lying contiguous to it. This last statistical statement, however, cannot be correct. > 
A more careful inquiry would, 1 feel satisfied, reveal tho existence of some 
families of Maithilas residing in this extensive tract. In some parts of the country, 
Qjha and Maithila Brahmans are considered to be one and the same. While it 
is quite true, on the one hand, that the Maithilas are commonly called Ojhas, it 
is not true, on the other, that all Ojhas arc Maithilas. In Benares, for instance, 
the term Qjha is used to designate the person called in to exorcise evil spirits, to 
allay turbulent departed spirits, — who, it is supposed, work mischief in various 
ways, — ^to destroy the power and influence of ghosts and goblins, and the like. 
He is sometimes a Brahman; but ho may proceed likewise firom any of the 
other castes. It is possible that there may be some connection between the 
Qjha, as thus employed, a^d tho Maithila Brahmans ; and further investigation 
might perhaps show in what it consists. 

Tito tribe has four divisions ; — 

I. MaithU. 

n. d^tri. 

III. Joga. 
rV. Changola. 
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The following is S list of some fif the gotras prerailing in th^4ribe:-<-* 


Ooiras. 

Opira», 

Gotfui* 

KoKyap. 

Bh&raddwiy. 

Parfttar. 

Ka.'iyap. 

Kitiy^yana.^ 

Baiydghrapady&, 

SAuiUl. 

Gai^. 

Gautam* 

Vutsa. 

Gdrgiyft. 

Jamdagni. 

S^varniya. 



Like other Brahinanical tribes, thb Maithilas consist of a large number of 
clans, many of which might easily be ascertained by any person living in Tirhht. 
From those residing in Ifonares, I have been able to gather the names of only 
live. These are as follows :~ 


Clans. 

Gotra, 


Title. 

Barhiyuxn. 

SandiK 


Ojha. 

Sakuri. 

K&syap. 


Pathakh. 

Gadari« 

S&vamiya. 

. V 

Misr. 

Nagwar. 

Vataa. 


Thakur. 

IMalariya. 

K^tiy^yana. 


Cbaudliri. 


The Maithilas are very numerous in the district of Bhagalplir, especially in 
the southern and western parts. In Behar also they are as influential as in their 
own proper' country of Tirhflt (o). 


(a) Buchanan*# Eiatern India, Vol. II, p. 115. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE FIFTH TBIBE OF OAUB BKAHHANB-UTKALA. FIRST OmSION—SUPEBIOR BBAHMANa SfiOOHD 
OnnStON— INFEBIOB BRAHMANS. THIRD DIVISION-FIRST CLASSi, DAKHIN SRENXt SXCX}ND CLK^ 
JAJPHB SBENT; THIRD CLASS, PANYABY SUENY; FOURTH CULSSk alO^; 

FIFTH TRIBE OF GAUR BRAHMANS. 

Utkala. ^ 

These are Brahmans of Orissa, in which province they are feund' m 
considerable numbers. Compared with the Brahmans of the North-Western 
Provinces, they are very lax in their habits, and by no means adhere with such 
strictness to cast^ rules as many others of their order. The truth is, they have 
more common sense, and far less pride, tlian Brahmans of Benares, and of similar 
places, in which caste prejudice is very powerful, not to say, tyrannical. The 
Ooriya Brahmans not only engage in trade and agriculture, but also employ^ 
themselves in the lowly occupations of brickmaking and bricklaying (a). Yet 
they are not all equally sensible and free from prejudice. There -are some who 
pretend to greater purity than the rest, meaning thereby greater strictness and 
rigidity. Hence, the Ooriya Brahmans might be classed under two great divi- 
sions, the strict and the lax ; but it will be better to divide them into three 
sectaons. They are known by two designations, Utkala and Uddro. 

Divisions of Utkala Bhahhahs. 

JFirst Division (Sup&ior Brahmam). 

Gotreu 

IShamb&luir • •• r ft # 

K&oyap ' *...* 

GHmtba EiiaBik ... 

('ai Oaiapbdl’i fitihaology of India, p. Sa 

■ 


Titles. 

Otha. 

®iwftri. 

Mi«r. 
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/ 

<S^«ra«. *» " ■ 

BhSrwWwf^ ••• 

GautMoa *ad Mddhgal 

Vaduaht **• 

KapUadhiB 

Dhara-Gantam 

Aihwl 



Sbtkih-paa^ 

Ptode.^ 

Baba. 

Banda. 

Divaa 

Shorongl. 


, E«l. of these " ’Ce'rf’ti.em 

Brahmaua cegjge m any m»iiu» ,,”’c„art8 of lew or elsewhere, respectiiig 

.he. eaao.,eoe. 

render them haughty and superstitious. 


Second Division (Inferior Brahmans). 


Gotras. 

K&Byap 

O&utaisi 

Gautam 

Gaatam 

ShajobCikar^ 

IJbarad(}w&j 

Mudhgal 

Miidbgal 

( ) 
Gautam 
BbaraadW&j 
Gautam 
Gautam 
OKutam 
Kasyap 
Ka^yup 
Mb-iligal 
Gautam 
( > 

Bhara-G autam 

( ) 




I 

;:l 


Titles, 

Mabdp&tra 

FaDd& ... 
Sba<itb ... 

, San&patt ... 

I Ncbbb ••• 

I Mdidb ... 

Paihi ••• 

P&nni 

' SbaotbHL ... 
-Paabepfiloke 
Bar(i 

■r' 

, sifidldratb 
. Doytbi 
Parjrbftrt ... 
'Khbntea ... 
.Oark-bara 
BUidka ... 
■4 '■ 



aaa 

aaa 


Number. 



aa* 


1 

... 2 
..: s 

... 4 
6 

... 6 
7 

... 8 
... 9 
... 10 
... 11 
13 

— 18 
... 14 
15 

••• 16 
... 17 
... 18 
... 19 

V. ... ]»> 

91 ■■ 
...23 
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Eadt goirat eoii$diu one or more done. Mek4b y 

^Noe. 8 and 9) Bralinians are c ooks by profession. The Patlds 
ister oaths in Courts of law. The Pannt, Shauthrft, and Padh-^olm Brah' 
mans (Kos. 11 to 14) are pandits, doorkeepers (dancans)^ and gar^nenp. The 
Bare Brahmans perform labour in menial capacities. The same may be Mid of 
the MOdhlrath Brahmans (No. 17). The Doythd clans are called.Kdb^ add 
are said to be descendants of Shabar. The Garft-barO Brahmans (No. Sfl) are 
employed in temple service, in carrying water to be used in sacrifice. The 
Nfihkka clans (No. 22) are a mixed race, the offspring of, a Brahman father and 
Chamar (worker in leatlier) mother. , » 

T^hird Division (^Sireny). 

Four dasses of Brahmans found in Orissa are known by the cognomen of 
Sreny. These are severally Dakhin Sreny, JkjpOr Sreny, Panydry Sreny, and 
Utkal Sreny. Each of these has its gotras^ clans, and titular designations. 
The clans are numerous, but the gotras witli their titles are as follows 


First Class (Dakhin Sreny). 


Gotras* 

Shambhftkfir 

Bhiiraddwaj 

Gautam 

MMhgal ... 

Dhara-Gautam 

Atlirel 

Vaghisht ... 
Ghratlia^Kautik 


Titles. 

Misr* 

Nandha. 

KothA 

Shath-pathie 

Tripatt. 

Baiba,. 

Sharangt* 

Ach&rjl. 

MahapAira. 

Die. 


Second Class (Jdjpdr Sreny). 


Gotras* Titles. 

^ The isuBe u in Dekhin Sreny, with the The eane u in Dakhin Sienji 

addition of Kapiladwtj. 
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Thir4 Ckm {Panydiy Sreny). 


Cotras, 

Tiie 8ume m iu Dakhin Sreny. 


TUht. 

Misr, 

pHiiJe. 

Muhinthi. 

Panda. 

Naik. 

Shabutb. 

Senapait. 

Kekab. 

Mekab. 

Path I. 

Kar. 

Panni. 

Panui-graiii. 

Shauthru. 

Das. 


Fourth Class ( Utkal Slreny). 


TUhi. 


Gotras, 

The same ob m Dakbin Sreuy. 


The same as in Panjary Sreny, with the 
exception of Mahinthi. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE FIVE DRAVIEA TRIBES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA. THE MAHARASHTRA BRAUHANft 
OOTRAS. THE KAHRADB BRANCH. THE BRAHMANS OF KONKAN. THEIR QOTRAS AND CLANS. 
BAPU OEO SHASTRL 


THE FIVE litAVIRA OR SOUTHERN TRIBES. 

These aro all great tribes of Brahmans belonging to one family, as already 
stated in the third chapter, where they are styled DrAvira, or soutliem tribes, in 
contradistinction to those in the north, whicli have been described under the general 
designation of Gaur Brahmans. It will be remembered that these five Drftvira 
tribes are the following, Mahfira si) tra, Tailanga, DrS^vira, Karndta, and Gurjar, . 
which, aro as distinct from one another as the five Gaur tribes. Moreover^ 
they hold rib social intercourse whatever with the northern tribes, and neither 
intermarry nor eat with them. In Benares there is a considerable number of 
Mahdrdsbtra and Gurjar Brahmans, who having resided there from generation 
to generation, may fairly be regarded as permanent inhabitants of the city; yet 
there is no intermingling between them and any of the northern tribes repre- 
sented in the city, and they continue as much distinct from them as though 
they were a different race of beings. 

FIRST TRIBE OF DRAVIRA BRAHMANS. 

» 

Maharashtra. 

Section J. 

The Mahratta Brahmans are a very distinguished race among the Brahmani- 
eal tribes of India. For quickness of intellect, for energy, practical power, and 
togmingi they are unsurpassed. In Benares itself, which is famous for its pandits 
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d^ply read in Sanskrit literatuwj^^tibey wre highly respected $>r ti[ieif Intelligence 
and knowledge. As a people, tihiey aeem to possess, wherever ^ey are fodnd, 
those great mental gifts which fonnerly made the Mahrattas so foimidable. 
Their pi-oper country, says Mr. Campbell, extends “from Damaunto (he neigb-> 
bourhood of Goa, and from Bombay to iNagpore and the Wynganga.” His 
remarks on the characteristics of this tribe are graphic and interesting. ‘VThe 
MaratU Brahmins,” he remarks, “are the most famous and successful of their 
race. That their fortune is due to their talent and energy is shown by tiieir 
success l)eyond their own bounds, in fact throughout southern and central Indian 
But in their own country, and among their own people, they are also favoured by 
circumstances. The lower caste men of the pen, who have ousted the Brah- 
mins in some countries of the north, and more than rivalled them in others, are 
not found in the Maratta social system. The mass of the Maratta people are of 
a comparatively humble class, without th<n pride anu jealousy of Brahmins shown 
hy -Rajpoots and Jats. Hence, wherever there is a Maratta people or Maratta 
rule, Maratta Brahmins are the brains and directing power. At first they con- 
tented themselves with the highest administrative offices under Maratta rulers ; 
but later, as is well known, the Peshwa and other Brahmins usurped the supreme 
power itself, assumed the supreme command of armies, and openly ruled the 
confederacy. In truth, so miscellaneous, and so loosely held together by any 
other tie, were Maratta confederacies and armies, that these Brahmins may be 
considered to be the real source of the power and fame of the Marsttas as rulers 
in India. They were the heads of a body, of which others were bat the 
hands guided by them. Even in the present day, in many states and places 
beyond their own limits, they have the chief power. 

“ In fact, perhaps no race, certainly no Indian race, has ever shown greater 
administrative talent and acuteness. The native country of the Maratta Brahmins 
is chiefly to the west, and especially the Concan, south of Bombay, the hilly strip 
near the western coast. , It might be conjectured, that centuries of Mahommedan . 
rule might have caused the retreat of the Brahmins from the more open plains to 
these regions ; but I do not know that there is historical ground for this supposi- 
tion, and think it more likely that under any rule they would hold their own, and 
' circumvent even foreign rulers. Their personal appearance would lead one to 
suppose that they came from the north-west. Many of them are very fidr, 

and I think that there is among them a much greater tendency to the common 
occurrence of a sotnewhat aquiline, or what I call sub 
than among IJindustiini Brahmins. A very marked 


-aquiline, type of 
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BieC seeiiM to be a light grejiah kind of^ eje. Alt^ethw, I cannot sup> 
pose these Brahmins to be a branch of the race which, jifter oceii]a^juig*Hindu8tan, 
extended southwards. I cannot imagine how they could, in the sonth, as it 
were, in some degree, have returned towards an earlier type, instead of step 
bystep becoming darker more Indian-Iiko. It is undoubtedly the case, and 
is a. subject of common remark, that all along the west coast of India, tMl 
people are much fairer than in the interior, even though most of the interior 
country above the Ghats is considerably elevated. Some have accounted for 
this by saying that colour does not altogether depend on the thermometer ; that 
the inhabitants of the mo*‘e umbrageous coast are loss exposed to an unclouded 
sun and diy atmosphere than the people of the bai’e and treeless plains of the 
Deccan j and that thus the difference of colour is to be accounted for. I will 
not say that this cause 7s trolly wifliout effect; but I think it quite insuffi* 
cient to account for the whop difference. The Bengalees, in a moist atmosphere, 
and amid a luxuriant vegetation, are generally dark. The blackest of the 
aboriginal tribes live in the densest forest conutry in a moist malarious climate. 
Even on this very western coast I fiml the aboriginal helots of Malabar 
described as being ‘ of the deepest black’ (a).” 

The general conclusion at which Mr. Campbell arrives is, that die Mahrattas 
of the western coast are neither indigenous to the soil, nor in any degree what- 
ever, however slight, tainted with aboriginal blood, but that they have come by 
sea from other countries. This subject will be again referred to presently in the 
section on the Eonkanasth branch of the Mahratta Brahmans. The cir- 
cumstance of the fair skin of the Mahratta Brahmans, as compared with other 
inhabitants of the same regions, is interesting, but by no means peculiar. 
Throughout India, Brahmans have always a much lighter complexion 'than other 
Hindus, and, in addition, a physiognomy, and bearing, not exhibited by members 
of other castes. In the North-Western Provinces, the Brahman is quite as fair, 
and exhibits quite as strongly the physical characteristics of his race, as the Mah- 
ratta Brahmans of the Eonkan. He is occasionally as fair as the lightest Eurasian 
half-caste, and in his face the red blush is seen to come and go as in that of 

Englishman. That physiological difiercnces exist, to some extent, among 
Brahmans, is undoubted; but the striking Brahmanical type ^sts in all. 
There is really not so much difference between a Hindustani and a Mahratta 
Brahman as between a Hindustani and a Bengali Brahman. The remarks of 

■-y 


(a) GainpWU*f ESwolog^ of Indio, pp. 70, 71. 
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Mr. Campbell would go to prove, if they mean anytlu'ng, an aliUost tribal dis- 
tinction between the Mahratta and all other Bralirnans, coi).sisting in a far greater 
purity of Brahunmical blood and freedom from mroruuxture with other races. 
I suspect that these race distinctions 'among the Bralnnans are in the main of a 
provincial cli:u*acter, and to be accounted for on geographic.*! I grounds rather 
tl^an etliiiulogic.al, for it is well known that Bralmiaus everywhere have been 
<vsceeoiiigIy eareful in the preservation of their caste. Moreover, inasmuch as 
tljc eicat iiraliuianical tribes have kept apart from one another, and have been 
little addicted to intermarriages, it is only natural that, in the lapse of ages, 
certain pliysical distinctions of a definite and noticeable kind should spring up 
between them. 

The Mahratta Brahmans are divided into a large number of gotras, or 
generic classes, each of which has its body of separate clans with their distinc- 
tive honorary titles. The following is a list of some of the principal gotras, 
drawn up by a Mahratta pandit of Benares. 


Gotras of MahAr&shira Brahmans. 


Vatsa, 

Maunaa. 

Parnsar. 

Sbalankayana. 

Kauflik. 

Kiitaa, 

BhuraddwSj, 

Srivataa. 

VasliiBbt ' 

Baibbya. 

Kabjap« 

Augiraa. 

Atri. 

Shuktayand. 

Uptnanyu, 

Mudgal. 

KriBhanatri.* 

Mandavya* 

Garg. 

Gttlava. 

Sandll. 

GriUamad. 

Gautam* 

Vaitahavya. 

Vtttsyayana. 

Sunok. 

Vatflya, 

Ivanva. 

Gnrgya. 

AghmarkhaDa. 

Bbargava. 

Trinviudeo* 

« 

Jamrulngni. 

PaitbioM. 

Ajijasti. 

Aopgava. 

Kaiiiitliiiya, 


Viftwainitru. 

Cbawar. 


-Annul. 
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There arc fourteen great divisions or sub-tribes of Mahr&tta BrahniBns. 

Principal ZHvisions of Idtihratia Brahmans- 

1 . KarbAdo. 

2. Konkanasth or Cliitp4wan 

3. DovsViasth. 

4. Yajurvedi. 

5. Abhir. 

6. Maitrayana. 

7. Cbarak. 

8. Narinadt. 

9. Malwi. 

10. Deoruko.^ , 

11. Kannau. 

12. Kin ant. 

13. Savasbc. 

14. Trigul. 

I am unal»]e to furnish a s(']iarato account of each of these divisions, 
although it is likely they arc all rojircsented in llouarcs. An elaborate printed 
account of the Karhtule Division is in rny possession. In addition, 1 have 
received from Sivtk Kuma (iovinda, .i teacher in the Anglo-Sanskrit department 
of Queen’s College, Benares, an<l a nrahnian from Konkan, an extensive list of 
clans of the Konkanasth branch oi Mahratta Bra)nnan.s. It is orm of the most 
complete lists of Bralimanical families that 1 have been able to obtain; and yet, 
it will be seen, that only a small number of pofras is described. The truth is, 
that every sub-division of the Bralimanicai trilies has ordinarily quite* as many, 
and, in some ca.ses, more clans than those here given. I shall not shorten the 
list, but shall furnish it iu full, as a specimen of the wonderful raiailication of 
the Brahmanlcal race. 


Section II. — The Karhdde Branch of Mahratta Brahmans. 

As I am 'giving the names of many clans of gotras of tho Itankanasth 
Brabmans, it were wearisome to the reader to peruse a somewhat similar list of 
ilhe lE^htlde branch of tho same tribe. 1 shall content myself therefore with 

u 
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stating the names of all tibe goirwi of this branch, and with tho sisi{de flMntitni 
of the number of clans which each contains. 


Kasyap Gotra 

• •• 


... 

• • • 

eigbty-two olatis. 

Atri (^tra 


• • a 

... 

• n • 

8o^enty-dre clana. 

BhAraddwIg Gotra... 

• •• 


««• 

mmm 

aeventy-seTeo clana. 

Jamadagni Gotra ... 

• • • 

• •• 


mmm 

aeveuty-dvo olaxiB. 

Vaslsbt Gotra 


• •• 

... 


eighty clana. 

Kauaik Gotra 

a • • 

• •• 

... 


forty-aeven clans. 

iNaidhrura Gk>tra ... 

a • • 


... 


twenty-four dans. 

Gautam Gotra 

• • • 


••• 


fifteen clans. 

Gkrgya Gotra 


• 9 * 

... 


sixteen clans. 

Mudgal Gotra 



... 


eight clans. 

Vaiuja Gotra 

• •a 

a* • 

... 


six clans. 

Saudilya Gotra 

• • * 

• * • 

... 


six clans. 

Kulea Gotra 

• • • 

• •• 

... 


three clans. 

Vatsa Goti'a 


• • • 

... 


two clans. 

Bli^rgau Gotra 

• •• 


... 


two clans. 

Parihiva Gotra 





two clans. 

Viswamitra Gotra ... 

^ • 

• mm 

t 

... 

mmm 

one clan (K&la). 

V&drdyana Gotra ... 

• • • 

mmm 

«•« 

mmm 

one clan (Bhai'bbare). 

Kauodinya Gotra ... 

• • • 

mmm 

... 

mmm 

one clan (Ringe). 

Upmanya Gotra ... 

• • • 

• • • 



one clan (Tike). 

Angiras Gotra 

• • • 

• •• 


mmm 

one clan (Dhamankar). 

liobitakah Gotra ••• 


• •• 

... 

mmm 

one clan (Ojho). 




Section III. — The Konkanouth Brahmanty or Brahmans of Konkan. 

These Brahmans inhabit the thin band of country on the western coast oi 
India, known as Konkan. They have been already somewhat described in the 
introductory account of the Mabdrdfhtra Brahmans. The chief question that 
remained was as to their origin. Properly, this is not the place to investigate a 
subject of such a nature, as it is not the intention of this work to enquire at all 
into the origin of the Brahmanicid race. That is a distinct subject, requiring for 
its due consideration an amount of philological and ethnological knowledge which 
few possess, and perhaps which no man has yet adequately acquired. Much light, 
however, has been of late yemrs thrown upon it by the labours of men like 
Professor Max Muller, Dr. Haug, Dr. John Muir, and others. Although by then: 
assiduity the intricate thread of the primitive condition ot In^ is bemg gradually 
unravelle<l, yet it still remains very tangled and knotty, though not so hopefopHi^ 
M formerly. The object of this dissertation on Indian tribes and races, 
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•specially on those represented in the city and province of Is preoti 

not speculative, and is chiefly conflned to a statement of things As tbAy Are. 

Conjectures unsubstantiated are always open to suspicion, yet fotnetimes a 
happy hit is made. I hardly think that the conjectures of Mr. Campbell 
respecting the origin of the Konkanasth Brahmans can bo so regarded ; neverthelew 
tibey are interesting, suggestive, and worthy of record, and may probably co# 
tain a modicum of tru^. His argumentative statement is this: All along 
the southern portion of the west coast, a large part of the population is notori<* 
ously to a great degree of foreign blood. The Moplahs are, to a great extent, 
Arabs: the ‘Teers’ or ‘Teermen,’ are also said to be immigrants (as their very 
name indicates) ; and there arc many Jews and Christians, though the latter I 
believe have not much trace of Western blood. All along the Bombay coast 
also from Goa to Kurrachee, are the descendants of Persian, Arab, Portuguese, 
and other Western immigrants. Hence 1 did not think it by any means absurd 
when an educated Bramin of Poonah suggested to me as a theory, that the 
Bramins owed the light eyes and light coinploxiou noticed among them to an 
intermixture of Western blood. The Bramins would be less liable, howev.er, to 
casual and recent intermixture th.an other races; and I incline rather to the 
theory, that these Bramins of this part of the coast may have more directly 
come from the original seats of the race by the route of the Saraswatee and the 
Indus, and thence perhaps by sea, witlujut passing through Hindustan and 
Central India, and there suffering any infiltration of aboriginal blood. Is it 
not probable enough that in very early days, when they were pressed by Raj- 
poots and Jats, they may have colonized the Konkan, reduced to subjection the 
rude aborigines, and transmitted to descendants features preserved from great 
deterioration by caste rules, and forms only somewhat deteriorated in size and 
robustness by a Southern climate -‘lud the absence of manual labour? If such 
an immigration took place so early as I supjiose, it might well happen that, in 
long contact with Southern elements and Southern creeds, the colonists in the 
Maratta country would separate themselves from the old Saraswatee Bramins, 
and become a separate division " («). 

Where all is speculation and theory, it is siiflicicnt to reply to this argu- 
ment, that it is certainly quite as likely a supposition that the Saraswatee Brah- 
mans, if they migrated to the Konkan at .all, went by land as by sea, especially as 
caste difficulties alone have, throughout their entire history, proved an Invincible 


(a ) OampbelTa fithaology of India, pp. 71, 1% 
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Barrier to Brahmans taking a voyage, even for a few days, on the sea. Yet 
supposing they went by this route, I fail to see why on amving in Konkan they 
should he imagined to have suffered less from ‘ any infiltration of aboriginal 
blood’ than Hindustanee Brahmans, proceeding from the same spot to the 
counti’ies in the north-cast, to which they came, and in which they settled. 

TliP remarks of Mr. Campbell, on the present condition and habits of the 
Konkauasth Brahmins, are valuable. “ In the Maratta Concan the Bramins 
are at the head of the agricultun-1 community. Most of the ^ Kotes' or village 
zemindars, who rule over and claim the proprietary right in each village, are 
of this caste. I have not been able to ascertain Avbat proportion of the actual 
cultivators are of the same class. For the rest, office of every kind, including 
the village and Pergunnah accountantships all over the country, and every 
service of the head and the pen, seem to he their great ri'sources. They are not 
military, nor generally in any way men of the sword; though they have, in 
their prosperity, taken the command of Maratta armies. Nor do they seem 
to have any great commercial proclivities. Among the various races who 
push to so great a point mercantile enterprise in Bombay, I cannot find that 
the Bramins have any great share. Under our Government, they have almost 
a monopoly of office in Western India. In the towns of the North Canarese 
coast, the Hindu traders are said to ho chiefly ‘Konkanee Bramins who trade 
and keep shops’” (n). 


Gotras and Clans of the Konkanasth Brahmans. 

Gotras of Kasyan Itishi and his Descendants. Gotras of Sdndil Itishi and his Descendants. 
Kasynp. Siindil. 

I .1 

Avutsara. AHita, 


flaiilliruva. 


Daivala, 


Cidfii corincctcd with these GotTUs* 


Clans connected with these GotraSo 


Josi. 

Joga. 

Lclo. 

Lav ale. 
I' mule. 
Phaluke. 
Sintare. 


Jo«t. 

Datdra. 

Kelhakara, 

Maile. 

Thathe. 

Tulapuihe* 

Eallie. 


(a) Campbeirs Ethnology of ladtik) p« 73* 
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Clan$ connected with theee Gotrtu. 

Bhilori. 

Ktinoro. 

Gokhule. 

Kluulilakara. 

BivulukAra. 

Velannkurft. 

Suiikivlo* 

BiidAV'*. 

• ICummanikara. 

C!hlui 

Bhntu. 

T)utnfi. 

Petals ar a. 

Katarano. 

■ TJu>f<iua, 

Khctaro. 

Tnitni. 

Gauu. 

Sithore* 

Kli n ad 0, 

Godai^o- 

Piltiiiiukara, 

Vid\vun.'<n. 

Vidafiure. 

Nidasiire. 

GLuunvatakara. 

TnvAufikara. 

IJguhu 

Naravane. 

KuUunVmtho* 

Palhfiiuiiiira. 

Haae. 

Bcdaro. 

Bandare* 

Govalakara. 


ClcMs connect ed with the^ 0otm§» 

Ganapulo. 

' Kano. 

Sahiisrabadho. 

Riwibuda. 

Takalo. 

Soy liana. 

SnYinro. 

BAIuro. 

Tilfiaka. 

Bboyido. 

Tliankara. 

Drlnmlo. 

Pnrolnn-o. 

VyMsa. 

Pa^ agi. 

Donaro. 

Kof^ni-ekam. 

Amadekarn, 

Man to. 

Lavanakara. 

Sidbye. 


The clans descended &om EUsyap Rishi do not intermarry with thoi|§ 
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ilescended from S&Ddil Rishi^ in spite ofj^e circuinstonce of heving difliBireiit 
ancestors. ' 


Gotras of Ituhi, and his Descendants. 


Pourukutaa. 

Trafladasya. 

I 

ViBhauvradka. 



) 


Pourukataa. 

I 

Trasadasya. 

I 

NityundaiMi* 


Clans connected with these Gotras. 

Sabaflrabu(Uie. 

Bhldo. 

Pimpalbakftre. 

VaiBamplyana. 

Bh&dabhoake. 

The clans mentioned in the one colunm do not intermarry with those given 
in the other, because they have a common ancestor. 


Clans connected with these Gotras. 

Maliedalhe. 

Kidamide. 

Deva. 

Paranjape, 

Okiihakara. 


Gotras of Atreya Rishi^ and his Descendants. 

Atreya. 

Archanfinasba. 

Sbya^taseba. 

Clans descended from these Gotras. 


Jogalekara. 

Bh&dahhoge. 

Chupokara* 

Phadeke. 

Chi])olakara. 


Chitatba. 

Atbavale. 

Bftdakara* 

Mone. 

Cbolakara. 


These clans can intermarry with any of the dans of the gotra$ prevxiNMlT 
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Gotra.^ of Bharffava Rinhiy and his Descendamis. 
Uhfirgavii- 


(.'lijavantt, 

Apnuv«.. 

Aurva, 

I 

Juinadugnya. 

Clantt df.9(;ent1ed from these Goir*ut, 

Bliagawtttn, 

IVujiia'^o. 

Kimle. 


Chynvautt. 

1 

Anrva. 

i 

Jatundugnya. 

I 

Va(i*a. 

Clms descended from t\cse Ootras, 

Josi. 

Cagare. 

Xrillio. 

IJ kaciavo. 

Malbaae. 


Those two sets of clans do not intermarry, because they are descended from 
a common ancestor. 


Gotreu of Angiras Bishi, and hi$ Desoendanto, 


Angiras. 


1 

Barbaspatya. 

1 

Saiyanya, 

Amahtyava. 

Bburaddwuj. 

Gargya. 

Aurukaba. 

sprung from these Gotras, 

Clans sprung from these Qotras, 

Clans sprung from thesi 

Golho. 

Josi. 

Sane. 

Vidya. 

Tborata, 

Limye. 

Manoharu. 

Gbduekax'a. 

Daldla. 

Gbagalakara. 

Bhagavata, 

Jaila. 

GhaUasa. 

^ Knrve. 

Kh&bhate. 

Deva. 

Kbilngalekara. 

Barftte. 

Soyani. 

Ketakara. 

Vidvansa, 

Banade. 

Goro. 

Karandtkara. 

Teoiekara* 

Louclhe* 

Golho. 

Jost 

Vatse, 

Batftte. 

4 

1 

Bhu»akttte« 

MAldera. 


MAe. 

Bbogayato. 



9 % 

* dam 9pnmgfrom th$n OotruM^ 

Akhache. 

'Rab^laknra. 

Kdralokara. 
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Ctef sfnmgftwn tke$e Ooiras, 

'Sttiftra. 

Vaidja. 

VaddcanL 

Bhata. 

^D&baka. 

OadgiUu 

MhaBakara. 

Kh^^abete. 

Paulbadhe. 


Ctoi# 4;praii||r Mm 

Limaye. 


Tho clans of these three columns cannot intermarry, because they are 
descended from a common ancestor. 

Gotras of VasUht Rishi, and hit Descendants. 

VMisht. 

! 


Indrnpramada« 


Maitravaruna. 


Abbiradrasu. 

Clam descended from these Gotras • 

Modaka« 

BaiidekariK. 

Datura. 

Viiioda. 

Bbatakbande. 

K4rlekura« 

'Bapata. 

Pecitbye. 

Satbye. 

* Dburu. 

Oka. 

Gokate. 

Bodatia. 

Douakara. 

Gltarapure. 

Koparakara. 

Satbe. 

Abbyankara. 

Kata. 

Kavulhakara. 

Ponkiiae. 

Daittye. 

Govato. ^ 

Vanlya. 

Paravutya, 


I 

Kaundinya. 

Clans descended from these GotraSo 

Patvardbana. 

Ach&ri. 

Phanase. 

B&gula. 

Viajbye. 

Mahabala. 

Bbabhe. 

Sftvarakara. 

Diyekara. 
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The families enumerated in these two columns do not intermany, m they are 
descended from Vasisht, a common ancestor. 

Gi>iraB of ViBwhmitra RUhif and his Descendants^ 

Viswamitra. 


AgLamarsliaua. Amoi^hana. 

Babhravja. Kauaika, 


Clans descended from these Got r as. 


Clans descended from i 


Balha. Kharo. 

Bohare. . Gadre. 

Devadhara. 

Vartuka. 

Bad|i. 

Bli&vaye. 

Barave. 

Palhande* 

Apate. 

Piiataka. 

Satakara. 

B&ma. 

Bapajo. 

Kanitakara. 

Devala. 

K&vanakara. 

Godabalo. 

* Sendo. 
Kolatokara. 
Pedakara. 
Ag&se. 


The cl.ans mentioned in these two columns do not intermarry, as they are 
descended from Viswdmitra, a common ancestor. 
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BAPOr DEO 8ASTBI. 

One of the most learned and accomplished natives of Benares, is the Pandit 
whose name is given above. He is a il^rabman of the Koukanasth Branch of 
the Maharashtra tribe. Bapu Deo Sftstri has greatly distinguished himself as 
a scholar, and has, by his works, shed a lustre both on the Sanskrit college, in 
which, for many years he has been a professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
and on the city in which he lives. The titles of some of his numerous books 
are as follows; on Trigonometry, in> Sanskrit; Translation of the Surya Sid- 
dh.anta into English; on Algebra, in Hindi, for which he received from the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces a present of one thousand rupees, 
and a valuable shawl; on Geography, in Hindi; on Arithmetic, in Sanskrit; 
Symbolical Euclid, in Sanskrit. This list is sufficient to show the versatility of 
the Sdstri's mind, as well as the importance of his labours in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

In con.sideration of his great services rendered to science and education in 
India, the Sastrl has been made ant. Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, and also of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He is a 
Fellow of the Calcutta University. In addition, the Government has taken 
public notice of bis labours on several occasions. A modest and retiring man, 
free from the pride so frequently found in bis order, of great energy and perse- 
verance, of patience in research, and of liberal and advanced sentiments in 
regard to the religious and social problems in process of solution in India, Bapu 
Deo Sastrl is not merely an intellectual leader of the educated classes of 
Benares, but also presents in himself an excellent illustration of the good 
results of European learning. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


SECOND TRIBE OF DRAVIRA BRARMANS-TUE TAELANOA. ITS EIODT DIVISIONS. 


SECOND TRIBE OF DRAVIRA BRAHMANS. 

Tailanqa. 

This great tribe of Brahmans inliahits those tracts of country in which the 
Telugu language is spoken, e.Ktending from tlie Northern Circars through Viza- 
gapatam, RSjmandry, Ganthr, Masulipitam, Cuddapah, Nellore, to Bellary, and 
spreading over the eastern division of Hyderabad. The number of persons 
speaking Telugu is computed to be about fourteen millions. 

The Tailanga Brahmans have a great many gotras^ or orders, among them; 
but their chief ^visions are limited to eight, as follows : — 


Divisions of Tailanga Brahmans. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Tilagh^niyam. 

Vell^fiti. 

Vegin&tl. 

Murkin&tt. 

KSsalndtl. 

Karankamma. 

Niogl. 

Pr?.thama*Shd.khi. 


, These eight divisions of l^e Tailanga Brahmans neither intermarry nor eat 
together. They all observe^ ceremonies either of the Big Veda or Yajur 
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Veda. The KjimnknTnma Brahmans i'oJIow ih* •’ ' ' sJu; Rig V'^eda exclu- 

sivelv. 7'iie.se ranous divisions are nnt n . . - r.'‘})lucally, as tliey may 

all be found in one and the same cify or <(istt ic! i v tie scattered over the 
Northern ('ircars in considerable riunibor.s. 

It is roughly calculated that there .are about two in iidred and lility Tailang 
Ibahnum.'. in Benares. w1m> aii repiesc!ntative.s of ibe lirst toui- divisions in the 
nbovi list, and of t]n> .'Cvoiitli, or Niogi. Yet if is po.ssible that one or ttvo 
meiiii'cr.'- even of ri'e remaining d. visions may be tlicvc also. 

I am iud' lnet.! t<i Bapu Sastri, a Tailang Brahiuun of Beuarcs, for the 

above iutorniatiojo 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THIBD TBIBE OP DBAVISA BSARMANS-TUE DRAVIBA. ITS TER DITISIORS. 


THIRD TRIBE OF DRAVIRA BRAHMANS. 

Draviba. 

The third great tribe of the DrS,vira family of Brahmans receives the desig- 
nation applied to the entire race. Its proper geographical position is at the 
southern extremity of India, embracing Chingleput, Madras, Pondicherry, Tri* 
chinopoly, Arcot, Tanjore, Tinncvelly, Travancore, Kumbakonam, Madura, and 
the country inclusive. 

Some of its principal divisions are as follows: — 

Divisions of Drdvira Brahmans. 

1. Warma. ^ 

1. Chola-Dcs. • 

2. Wara-Des. 

2. • Bruhat-Chan^. 

3. Asht-sahasra. 

. 4. Sanket. 

5. Aranaa. ' ^ 

6. Tannaiyar. 

7. Tannamuttyar. 

8. Nambhrl. 

(In Cochin, Travancore, as far as Calicut.) 

9. Eonshhn. 

• ' 10 . 
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p Tbc first six speak the Tamil language ^ the last , or Namhhrl Brahmans^ the 
Maliy^Iiin. None of these divisions interman y or iioid social intercourse with 
one another. TJ\o Draviras observe tlie (‘ereiiion'^ s ( f)jv>inoJ in tlie Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, and SS-iu Veda. 

There are very few, perhaps not more thari one li*iv;'; red, f )r/ivira Brahmans 
resident in Benares; yet Dravira pilgrinis from h^>nit. M u J rid ia are constantly 
cornin '; to the sacred city for religious purposes. At. t lie nionieat of my writing, 
a Ranee is there who has journoyeil all the way from Calicut. The DrAvira 
Brahmans f Pumares, alUiougli few, ecem to he ix preseiitatives of all the 
.s( veil di v iMons given above. It is computed tliat in Soutlieru India there are 
twelve niiJli(;ns of ITmdus tliat speak Tamil, and six millions that speak Maliyfilim. 

The above inforiuatlou was given me by Bapu Sastri, a Tailang Brahman 
Benares. 



CHAPTER XT, 


FOlTRTa TRIBE OF DBATIBA BBAHUAKS— THE KARHATA. LIST OF SEVENTEEN PBD^aPAL CLASS. 
EldHT DITISIOSS-HAIOA, KIVATA, SHIVEUU, liAKQlSARA, KASDAITAR, KABSATA PKOpEB, AND 
MAISCR-KABNATAK, SIBSAO. 

FOURTH TRIBE OF DRAVIRA BRAHMANS. 

Kabmata. 

These are Brahmans of the Carnatic in Southern India. The other four 
great DiAvira tribes hold littlo intercourse with them. They never intorman;y 
with them, and will eat only lice iu tlieir company. In their own country the 
Karn&ta Brahmans do not seem to 1)0 regarded with that intense religious vene- 
ration and awe iu which Brahmans are held in Northern India. !Mr. Campbell 
says, that ‘a, very large proportion of the Canarese people are of the ultra-Sivite 
Linayet sect, who altogether ignore Brahmans in their sacerdotal character’ (a). 
Many Karnita Brahmans are employetl in the public ofHces, and in writing 
public accounts ; and in the hilly parts of the country a large number are culti- 
vators of the soil. This latter circumstance alone shows the social ii^eriority 
of this tribe to Northern Brahmans, who despise and rigidly avoid^l^cultural 
pursuits. It is, however, greatly to their credit that they are less scni^dlous on 
this question. 

in Benares there are about one hundred and fifty Kam&ta Brahmans. 
These are, for the most part, engaged in literary pursuits, and reside bhiefly in a 
math or monastic institution at HanumS.a Gh&t, in tho city. of tliem, 

together with many other Brahmans, are supported by tho Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior. Wilson, in his Glossary, remarks that the tribe is divided into two 
great hrmiches, — 1, Badgalnid, 2, Stln&d. Bapu S^str!, tho Tailang Brahman 
of Benares, who has given me valuable information respecting the Tailang and 

! 


p. 74. 



TBIBES. 

®rtl,TO. tribes, bus me wi* the following cla®i«oatioii of the KornMe 

Brahmans. 

DivUwM 6/ Karndta Bralmam. 

1. 'Haiga. 

2. -KwAta. 

3. Shlvelrl.' 

4. Bargln&ra. 

5. 'KandSwa, . 

To which should be added, 

6. Kavn&ta Proper. 

7. Maishr-Kamatak (Brahmans of Mysore). 

8. Sirnad. 

The Kamata Bralimans follow the Lnstructitins of the Ilig Veda and kajur 
Veda. About six millions of persons speak the Canarcse language. Some of 
the principal t;laus of the Karnata Brahmans are as follows: 

List of Seventeen IMncipal Families or Claris. 

Clans, 


1 . 'Mabiflur 

2. Biuiigalur ... 

3. Sringerl 

4 . Sri-rungapnlan 
3. Deivamlaliali 

6. IIoBurubiigaloru 

7. 'Miigtttli 



10. 

11 . 

12. *Naidaa*gur<l. 

18 . 

, I4. ,15|)ir^ 

•is. . ... 

16. ‘C^itrJblng ... 

17. H*g»lWrf ...a ... 

This list has be6n suppl 
resi^g in Benares. 

That there should be * 
compared with Brahman cleoi 


Hank, 

A(UkaroBt>uk 
Kurnnkang ... 
Murkin&ru ... 
Dyalan&ru ... 

- Karnkambulft 
Morkin&ru ... 
NByin-Earnatak 
^Peri*CharRQ 
Peshastltt 
-EblekMwrft 

• • ■ ? . ' ■ 

m 


Gofras. 

Ka^ynp. 

GuutaTTi. 

Bliiirn( 3 ’wa.j. 

Vurtisht. 

Viswamitra. 

Sandil. 

GoTg. 

ADgirft. 

Vatsa. 

Bharaddw&j. 

^Upamanyu. 




-Kaii7«p. 

... 'Bliatmddwiii. 

... ' dsadnou 

... 'Sftnda. 

to me ^aAih Skstrt, a membw tjf the tribe 

hi the names of <dti^ s» 
is matter 

■ k ' 
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iiiasinHcli as, most clans, whether in the nx^^ or the eoufliti 
from villajres, towns, and other localities^ But the names of BrttlwjSiliricsl- ft 
are, for the most part, the same over the greater portion of India. ’ Yrt l&e tltlw 
designating the various ranks of the Karnita Brahmans are, in almosit 
instance, of a peculiar and apparently of a special character and Big(talfio|ij||^r . 
The only one that I can ti'ace elsewhere is that of Peshastha, a title also fbpiKl 
among Mahrattn Brahmans. There is, however, no difFerenco whateviJr ill 


the nrvmcs of the ffolras. 

i\lr. Ofimpbell has gathered the following information rt?specting the Brah* 
mans of the, Canarese country. “ In tlie north-western part of the Canarese 
country,” he remarks, “ in the district of North Ctaiara, in the high and hilly 
country .ahove ami about the ghaia^ and the adjoining parts of Mysore, there is 
a large population of Brahmati cultivators, who arc, on all hands, represented as 
c.xceedingly industrious, thriving, and in evta-y w:iy good. Most of these people 
are called Ilaiga Bralnnans; and they .seem to be of pure race, and of no bastard 
or doubtful caste. They especially .affect the cultivation of the betel-nut, and 
both own and cultivate the land over a large extent of country. In the Cannra 
disti'ict they constitute om? of tin; most numerous castes. lu the Nagar di.strict 
of M^'sore they aix; also very nuttuuTni.s. anti they art; there de.scriT)ed as ‘ very 
fair, with large eyes and aquiline noses,’ a description which would seem to 
imply for them a derivation from an uncorrupted and little intermixed northern 
source. Tlu;y .are statetl not to Ite very literary, or highly educated, being nioro 
devoted to agriculture” (a). 

^Moreover, he says, “in South f-auara, and what i.s cal let! the Talava country, 
thei’e are again many Braluuaus who tlo iiuich cultivation; ami on the wliolc 
West Coast, down to the extreme .South of India, the country is .said,'to h.ave 
been e.xtensively colonized by the Hrahninn «‘olony led from Kalpi by ParasrAm, 
who caused the sea to retire for their convenience. In the cenU’C of this tract, 
in Malabar, the Brahmans, owing to political circumstances and liostile rule, 
have been, to a great extent, driven away; but they are very nuiuerou.s in 'I’ra- 
vancore and Cochin; and in the P.nlghaut valley the Bmhmans seem to be very 
numerous as cultivators, and are imlustriou.s and good in tluit capacity. The 
principal class of Brahmans on the South ('oast are called Jiauibcrecs; and tliev 
have some very peculiar customs. They silFect, however, much of the sacer- 
dotal <diaracter, and seem to he very inHueutial in Travancore and Cochin” (ft). 


(«) Mr. CmuplieirM KUiiiology of liidiH, p. 74. 
(fc) pp. T4, 75. 
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WPTH TJUBB OP DBAtmU BRABlIAlirS-THB OUBMB. BIOHTT-POUR TRIBES. CLAWS OF THB OTJB- 
BATI BKAHMAKS OP BENASBS PROM SITPOB-PATAN. THE NAGAR BRABMAHS. TWO TBIBBB-> 
BHIKHSHU AND MBHTA. 

FIFTH TRIBE OP DRAflRA BRAHMANS. . ' " 
Gubjab. 

Section I. 

This race of Brahmans comes originally from Gujeritt. Mr. George Camp- 
bell says that they trace their descent from K&syap (a). Doubtless, this is true 
of some, perhaps of many, but not of the whole. In Benares the Gujerfttl 
Brahmans profess to be descended from eight Rishis, of whom KAsyap is one. 

These Brahmans are divided into eighty-four branches, all which, or nearly 
so, are represented in Benares. They have the reputation, in the Nortfi-Westem 
Provinces, of being largely devoted to the study of Sanskrit literature ; yet, 
in their own country, many are employed in trade, and in the public service. 
By reason of certain social peculiarities, they hold but little intercourse with the 
other great DrUvira tribes, which, although they do not intermarry, yet can eat 
together; but all for the most part, keep aloof from the Gujeratts. 

The accounts given by the Gujeriltt Brahmans on this point differ conrider- 
ably. Some state that no intercoume of a social character subsists between 
themselves and other tribes, while dtiibrs will not admit this position, but say 
that, to some extent, there is intercourse between them and other tribes, that is 
that certain Guijar clans can eat with smne members of the other Drftvira tribes. 
It is manifest, howbver, that, if t^is be really the case, it is occasioma and^ 
exceptional. 

The eighty-four sub-tribes or dirisions of Guijar BrahmIuM 1^ 

of p< 10.' 





one another, oh the ehbjeet of Buoi^higif ^et hbihh^^ ^ 


fhern 8ttb*tribes or branches are as follows. 



Section IL- 

-JS^hfy’^our Branehet 

far Bnknemo* 

1. Sdmsr Udteli 7 «. 

29. 

Dr&Tili. 

«7. 

-Jhlwia.;; ' "V"; 

2. ‘ Shihora TJdtohya. 

8a 

Dtmftwala 

58. 

'IhTIMltk. 

8. Tolikiya Udtehya. 

81. 

Bayakowal. 

69. 

KaP>a. 

4. Badnagara. 

82. 

Itorw41. 

6a 

Akahyausag^ 

5 . Bisanoagatft. 

88. 

Kher&wai« 

61; 

Gugia. 

6. SatbodariL 

84. 

8!nduw&U 

62. 

Nf^lkaUL 

7. ViabaBodara. 

85. 

Pailiwaia 

68. 

’AnayaUL 

8. VaraklriL 

86. 

Gomttwal. 

64. 

-Srimaia. 

9. ; |%ahohor&. 

87. 

It&r&l. 

65. 

Triyvdamorb^ 

lOj^bdanbart. 

88; 

Meratw^U 

66. 

Cbaturyedimorh. 

11. Nanampard. 

8&. 

Oyftw&L 

67. 

Baimik. 

12. - Balodara. 

40. 

AgofitwiU 

68. 

Nannadik. 

13. Pagord. 

41 . 

Pretw&h 

69.. 

Gargavf. 

1 4. Uddodard. 

42 . 

Yagrjkw&l. 

70. 

Mdiwt. 

16. -Qiruiara. 

43. 

GorwaU 

71. 

Kalingd. 

16. Somaparl. . 

44. 

Pudw&l. 

78. 

Talinga. 

17. Haraord. 

45 . 

UnewaL 

78. 

Niduwdna. 

18. Si^bdurd. 

46 . 

Rajwal. 

74. 

^BhoratbdDa. 

19, Gangdpatrd. 

47 . 

Kanoujiyl. 

75. 

Futhkarana. 

20. Motmaitra. 

48 . 

Tilok KanoujiyA 

76. 

• SinMwat. 

21. Gomitr^. 

49 . 

Kandoliyd, 

77. 

Kharayta. 

22. Chitrord. 

50. 

Karkheliy&« 

78. 

Mdru. 

28. 'Srigord. 

51 . 

Parwaliya. 

79 . 

D&himd. 

24. Guijargord; 

52 . 

SorathiyA, 

80. 

Cbamb^ 

25. Korord. 

53 . 

'Tanguoriyft, 

81. 

Jdmba. 

26. Vayadd. 

54 . 

Sanoriya. 

82. 

Morowd. 

27. Bhadmevdyd. 

55 . 

Sanoviya. 

88 . 

Dadbioh. 

28. .TrayddimeTard. 

56 . 

Motala. 

84 . 

Laldth. 


Respecting the 6ujerd.tt Brahmans of Central India, Malcolm says that they 
“ are very numerous.” Some of them, he adds, “ are employed in the offices 
of religion, while others trade, and gain a respectable livelihood as writers and 
accountants. Many of the Marwar or .Toudhphr Brahmans are also traders ; but 
the great mass from that country, as well as from Udaiphr, are labourers and 
cultivators, forming indeed a very conuderable proportion of the most industri- 
ons hasbandmeh of Gmitihl India” (a). 

>(«) Sb Mm> llakoba’ilfssKitr Oantnl In^ Yol. II, p. I2s. 
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* The Gujerfitt Brahmans of Benares number, I dm tol<j^ seVei^ ^ou 
individuaJs, belonging to five hunfired families. Many- of 
Udlchya branches and came from Sltpfir>pfttan, in the Bomt^y ^prei^^ehcy. 
Their clans ar^ as follows;—- 


Oujerdtl Brahmana of Benares ficm SUpUr- Baton, of the Udichpa . branch. 


Clan$. 

OoiroM. 

TitUi. 

" CtoM. 

Gotroi. 

TiUe$, 

1st. 

Gaotain.s. 

... Pandyft. 

9th. 

Mudgal ... 


Sod. 

Vatsya ... 

... Th&kar. 

10th. 

Gautam... 

... JyotikhL 

3rd. 

Ditto 

... PAthakh. 

nth. 

Ditto ... 

... 'Mithatfr: 

4th. 

Ditto 

«•• vSukal. 

12th. 

Bhirgawa 

... .Sukdl;,i|: 

5th. 

Bhllrgawa 

... Dave. 

18th. 

Dftlabhiya 

... TnytUC 

6th. 

Bh&raddw&j 

... Jant. 

. 14th. 

Vaahista • 

... 'Bi^. 

7th. 

Bhirgawa 

... Upldhiyt. 

ISth, 

Crautam ... 

... Bubur*. 

8th. 

Koayap ... 

... Panoholt* 





A large proportion of the Gujerftti Brahmans of Benares are well off. They 
reside mostly in the neighbourhood of B&m GhAt and Durgft GhAt of the city. 
Not a few are teachers of the Vedas, Vyakaran, NyAya, PurAnA, and othtAt 
Hindu systems and books, as well as expounders of the ceremonies of Hinduism. 

Section IV. — TTie Ndgar Brahmans. 

The NAgars are an important, though not numerous, sub-tribe of GujerAtl 
Brahmans in Benares. The head of them is an influential and respectable 
man, named Beni LAI, who is possessed of considerable wealth. His family, he 
states, came first to Benares on pilgrimage upwards of one hundred years ago, 
and then settled there. He affirms that the NAgars are divided into two distinet 
classes, which seldom intermany, as follows:-^ 

1. Bhikhshtt. 

2. Mehta. 

The Bhikhshu NAgars have maintained strictness tbeir Brahmanieal 
training and associations, which the Mehtas not done. They have cc^ase* 
quently retained amongst them most- of. the ftta hmanic al tides in vog^ 
Northern India, such as, TiwAri, DAbe, on, which the Mdli|i^^ 

have enUrely discarded. The cause ef the two teWMijit 



of tlie cUtn ia eurioiu. - Baba Bool M^bd* 

i^^im oonquest of India, the Kftgani inhabiti^ the city of 
Dttgar), near Mount Abu. Afber eeTeral dttacka on the of 

Ghazni, a portion of the !Nliga» determined to aid in opposing hM. Silioe that 
time they have continued separate from the non-combatant Ndgar^ 
enga^ng in the strict observance of Brahmanicai rites, the former det^i^ng 
themselves to fighting, trade, «id other occupations,' and so becoming vei^ hue 
in their Brahmanical usages. The Bbikhsh is, as the name indicati^ moilly 
subsist on charity, while the Mehtas work for their own livelihood. The Mehta^ 
moreover, are spoken of as writers, and apparently hold the position riie 
Kayasth, or Writer caste, in Northern India. 

Xhe Nl^ar Brahmans are landholders in the district of Bulandshahr, 
are famous for their knowledge of medicines and charms. They are 
also found in Farakhab&d and other places of the North-Western Provinces. 
The Gujorhtl BrahmMis generally have small branches in many parts of these 
provinces.* In the Bijnhr district they number some fifty families. 



CHAPTER XTIL 


RlIPPLKMilOTABT tWBBS OF BBAHMAWS-OTB 8A1ADW1W, O* MAGADHA 

bbahmans-the malwa bbahmahb-ths KDBMACHALI TBIBB-THB BAIBAM TOI BB-t 
S l8HMS?MAHMAKS-THlt 8AW-8HATI TMBB-THB BHBinm BBAHMAMB-raB BAI^B* 

TRIBE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY'TBIBES OF BRAHMANS. 

In addition to the ten great tribes of Brahmans, five Gaur, or nbrthem, and 
five Drftvira, or southern, of each of which a brief account has now been ^ven, 
there are several tribes, which, although regarded as Brahmanical, yet have never 
been included within the ten-fold division of the race. Some of these are found 

in Northern India, and others in .Southern India. 


Section I. — The Sdkadwtpi or Magadha Brahman*. 

The original country of this tribe of Brahmans is the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha. As this tract is always regarded by Hindus as pi^cularly impure, 
so that in their view whoever dies there becomes in the next birth an ass, it is 
very probable that the indigenous Brahmans of that territory are, on this 
account, considered unworthy to be ranked with other Brahmanical tribes. The 
Sdkadwtpis are found in considerable numbers in their primitive seat, yet 
families hate migrated to other parts of the country. They do not, however, 
formalUances with other Brahmans, though they freely intennariy amongst 
themselves. Their test applied to a stranger pretending to be a J^wlpl, is 
to offer him what is called jhuthd poni, or water fifom a Ye||el>Din wbicli 
another person has drunk ; a custom prohibited by ^ strict sects of Hindus. 
Should the stranger not be a Skkadwlpi, he will refuse the prateri mpobaWy ,;tr,itfc 
some indignation, as, by drinking it, hie caste, irhatWfW it 
If a Sfikadwlpl, however, he will take it 






Aithmigli tiiSi «rib0, Bke aU 

ques^oitably of lower nuik thoo the ten tiibes^ fii tbe ' 

belong to the eect of RAmanand. Some of the Rsjae of Chi& 

There are aaid to be several hundred families of Sd]uidwt|d Bridi^^ 
s Benares. Many vO^ engaged in the study of Ihe sacred books, tbbii|^ nl^ 
Some are devoted to trade. Jethu Misr, a banker of considerable weam 
city, is a Brahman of this tribe. The following is a list of some ibe 
clans, and titles, of these Brahmans : — 


Cian, 

Goira. Title. 

Clan. 

Gotro. 

Tith. 

Urw&r 

Bh&i*addw^ ../Misr. 

Adrawftr 

' Bhftnuldim 

... ' lltf itt*. 

Kbaotwftr 

... Kaundimya •«. P&ttiak, 

Onariy&r 

( ) 

... Ditto 

Makhapawar 

( ) ..."Misr. 

'Jamw&rt 

( ) 

... Pfttbak. 

Bhaianijkr 

..." S&ndil Pandit. 

Tbkkurmirao..< 

S&ndil 

... Ditto. 

Chherij&r 

...'Garg ... Pande. 

‘ Sri Mauriyor ... 

Parftaar 

... F&ndo. 

Panchhaiya 

Sftndll *.«*Misr. 

Anwadhiy&r ... 

"Vatsa 

... SflBT. 

Paraniy&r 

... Ditto Pando. 

Kakurandh& ••• 

Parlsar 

... Ditto 

Do%& 

...'’Kaandiniya ... Misr. 

Deokuliyfir ... 

Bhftraddw£(j 

... P&nde. 

Bilsaya 

•••^K&eyap ... Ditto 

Pawaey&r ... 

Ditto 

... Misr. 


All these various classes and ranks hold intercourse with one another, and 
intermarry. 

Section II. — Mathura ke Chatibi, or Brahmans of Mathurd. 

Chaubi is a title assumed by certain classes of Brahmans, of various 
tribes and sub-divisions of tribes, in many parts of India. Its proper meaning is one 
who can read the four Vedas, an honour doubtless highly coveted in ancient times. 
Like many other titles, however, it has entirely lost its original purport, and is borne 
by a multitude of persons, who not only are unable to read these ancient writings, 
but are totally ignorant of all knowledge of the Sanskrit language. The Chaubis of 
Mathurk are distinct from all other Chaubis, and constitute a separate class, or 
order of brahmans, having no relation to other Brahmans, and holding no social 
intercourse Vith them. In their customs, they are very similar to other tribes. 

% There is a tradition among the Chaubis that their ancestors, at a remote 
period of Indian history, were compelled by persecution to retire from MathurA 
9 time, and to place themselves under the protection of king Sarsen, graud- 
frdibir of Krishna, and that th^ resided near Jateshwar^ on the Jumna. 





There is one custom pecuUftf to tius pet^itef; 

MuJlness of the tribe. On occasion of a girl l)eiDg ^ hy 

family to another, an agreement is made that thp second femily sh^, |f re%nlw«|^ 
gire a girl in return to a youth of the first This custom is alt^thar repu- 
diated by high-caste Brahmans, who will give their 4|>ughtem In marriage^.^^ 
young men of lower Brahmanical rank, but will by no meanS^ake their sisters 

for tbeir sons. t . . > 

The Chaubis are a hoe manlyi race, and are famed throughout the Nartb-s 
Western Provinces for their skill and muscular strength, exhibited in wrestling, 
boxing, and other athletic sports. Yet not merely are the Mathurd Chaubis 
celebrated for such exercises, but also other Chaubis. ? 

There are a few members of this tribe in Benares, from whom I have learnt 
the following account of their chief divisions. 

The Chaubis arc primarily divided into seven gotras^ or branches, with their 
seven clans, which are further sub-divided into sixty-four minor clansi, 

' Primary gotras and clans of the Mathur& Chaubi Brahmans :•>*' i 


Clan. 

Gotra. 

Title. 

Kakom 

...vDakfilia 

... Chaubi 

MibaH 

... Kautaa 

... Ditto. 

Purobit 

Sau^ravas 

... Ditto. 

Kahi 

... Vanbisht 

... Ditto. 


Clan. Gotra. Title,, 

5* ...'BluirgAa ...CUaubt. 

6. ^Utbaiibija ...^'Bb&raUdwiy Ditto. 

7. “QiigoHya ••.•Dlifim ... Ditto. 


A few of these Mathur& ChauVi /Brahmans are found in the Agra district, 
where, it is said, they ".ccept offerings at times and places when they w<^d be 
refused by Brabmans of higher rank and greater strictness. They are, for the 
most part, landholders and traders. Some also are known to reside in the Main- 
phrii district, where, as indeed in many other places, they are termed “Mathu- 
riyas,” in contradistinction to the Chaubi Brahmans which have no connexfon 
with the Mathura tribe. Those in MainpM came originally from Chittore. 

Chaubi Brahmans— a distinct race from the Mathura tribe, and belonging 
to many separate clans and gotras^ and even to different Brahmanical tribes,— -are 
scattered over the districtc of Azimgarh, Jaunpftr, Gorakhpfir, Mi^phr, and 
Benares, in consideraVde numbers. They are a martial, high>blopj^ p^plo, 
distinguished for energy and courage, and other manly virtues. 

Section III. — The Mdl’wti Brahmant. 

It is a matter of doubt whether the Maiwi Brahmaus belci^ Jp. itny ■ 
principal tribes of Brahmans. If they do so at all» ll*®y ■ 




idgittdiBg 



fliiim 6r Adkttowjledge^^^^M oonncixion. It is 

Obbanftt^ BrshmS^ (ionsistitig of (nx Separate divistbiui, 

Mftiwft as their honie, do not associate with the BlAlwi BrahinaiM: 
saine tract of ooi^^^tiy shilitld ha^e produced two distinct and 
OT Brahmans, is irevy remarkable. The history of both might 
gained upon the spot, but nowhere else. 

Some of the Hftlwd. Brahmans in the province of Benares are isaid to hate 
been in those parts for many generations. The tradition current amongst them 
is, tha^ a^ut fo^ hundred years ago, their ancestors left their native country, 
%nd estabmhed themselves in that province. Gradually, intercourse between 
them and their kindred in MjllwS fell off, until at length all caste relations 
ceased; so that now they are virtually two separate tribes, and do not intermarry 
or eat food together. 

The MfAlwk Brahmans are divided into thirteen and-a-half goiras, which ere 
practicaUy fbuileen, as follows: — 

y? '• 


Ootras of the Mdlwd Brahmans. 




1. Bhiraddwftj. 

2. Far&sar. 

8. ''Angiras. 

4. Gautam. 

5. ^Sflndil. 

6. ' Tilkdksh. 

7. - Vatsa. 

8. Kautsa. 

9. 'Easyap. 

10. ‘Katyayan. 

11. 'Eaundinya. 

12. 'Maitraya. 

is. ^Ardha-Vasisht. 
14. Vasisht. 


members of all these goto can intermariy^ and eat cooked food 
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Section IV. — The Kurmdcftali Braknume. 

ThchtUT regions of the province of Kumaon are inhabited pftr%’ by ft 
race of BjxhnJiiriH of undoubted antiquity. It is unknown whence Aqy CMMj 
indeed, th<y .nv regarded Jis aboriginal. Yet by some persons the KurmAcbftU 
Bralunans arc reetkoned among the divisions of the Gaur tribe proper. 4^ tfc® 
maik r is aountful, I have preferred to place them in the list of sopplemftBtiurjr 
BralunanicAl tribes. 

The Kui-mfi.chali Brahmans have tv/o branches, as follows: — 

•k 

I. Deshasht. 

11. Karpfiri. 

Each of these ]'rai:ciie& is divided into ft number of clans, the names of 
some oi i: ^ have ix'on able to ascertain. Those given below ar^ all fimnil' I 

in the city of Bcnurcs. , 

Sub-divisions of iJte Deshasht Branch. 

Clan. Ootra. TitU. 

8. 'TUtit ... Bh&nddw^...';i^|i||ft 

4. Qfloglw&lt ... Visw&mitm ... Simtt. 


Clan. 


Gotra, 


Title. 


1, GfiQg&walt ... Bbaradi^aj ... Pant. 

2. Kliftto ...Ditto ...Ditto. 


Sub-divisions of the Karp&ri Branch. 


Clan, 

Qotra, 

TiOe. 

Clan 

Gotra Tilts, 

1. PatiawM 

... Bh&raddw^ 

P&nde. 

'9. '-LoUoi 

... Bhtnddwtli 

2, Paliyfifi 

... Gautam ... 

Ditto. 

la TUtrt... 

... Ditto 

8. Almorha 

... Ditto ... 

Trip&tt. 

11. '^Xamltak 

... Ditto 

4. ’Gang&wal! 

... Bh&raddwf^ 

P&tbak. 

12. -fits ... 

». IMtto ^ 

6, SbinutlUa 

... Eaqrap ... 

Pande. 

18. 'iCSmifira 

... 

6. Palladt 

... Angiras ... 

'-Jofihi. 

14. Mftlt ... 


7. Jhijar* 

...vGarg 

Ditto. 

IS. 'XhCll ... 


8. PtUswtl 

... Bhftraddwf^ 

EtndapaL 





m ' 

>.Tl»e. Itoarftoiall li^ ^«k^of vfrok'^^MiiW Mid 

•lldiottg^, as before remarked, iJiey are sometimes ranked 
Ibe latter do not intermarry widi tbem, or eat cooked food in oOmpany ; 
kadeed, tbe Kurmkcbali claAs do not all hold marriage relations wkli nde wiod^# 
addition to the two>f<dd d^^ of tiie tribe already noticed, they 
ceremonial and rd^gioos grounds, further divided into the Vaishimiriiii^l^^)^ 
worship Vishnii, and refrain from animal food and the Shaivas, irfao Wflffaldp 
Shiva, and eat meat. 

It is W^orthy of rem^k, that one of the divisions of the KurmAchal! Brah* 
mans, — ^namely, the Deshasht, — is also found as the designation of one of the princi* 
pal divisions of the Mahkrdshtra Brahmans. 

Besides the Kurmkchalis Proper, there are several other Kurmd.chali tribes 
having no connexion with one another. It will be sufficient to give their desig* 
nations merely, leaving their descriptions to those better acquainted with them 
than the author : — 

Kanoujiya Kurmttchuli. 

Mahflr&shtra Kunn^chali. 

Guijar Kumiflchali. 

Purdne Kunn&clmli. 


Section V . — The Naipdli Brahmam. 

The Naip&lt Brahmans are now separate from all others, but a tradition 
exists that, in the time of Nanda Raja, they sustained intimate relations with, 
other tribes, and intermarried with them. Their lax ceremonial habits, however, 
in eating the flesh of bufialoes and other animals, and in drinking ardent spirits, 
would alone lead them to be despised, and to be regarded as a degenerate race 
by the stricter Brahmans of the plains. The tradition prevalent amongst them, 
and which probably is true, is that they sprang from the Kanoujiya stock. The 
dUnvowU of ^e relationship by the Kauoujiyas is in itself no valid reason for 
rejecting .the tradition. 

' The divisions and sub«divisions of this tribe are very numerous. The 
fd|ioe^ list of some of the principal has been furnished by the Nepalese 
^ Benares. While the names of their gottae are, for the most part, 
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gmilar to those found amonjf otlinr Biabinanical tribes, nevertWess, the titles 
which they assume nro, with few exceptions, peculiar 

ChuiK, (jotras. (ntd Titular Rank of the Nepalese Brahmans. •' 


Cl (tvs. 

(intros. 

i tiles. 

Clans. 

Gofras. TUhi^ 

Laj^ranfol 

Knijsik 

...‘Jugnint. 

Tali 

... Bluliuddwai ••• Bhadart. 

Ditto 

(Ihritu-knueik 

... Ivhn.kll. 

Asantol 

... Ditto ... Bbatt. 

Mftkhfintol ... 

A' it^inbt 

... iMiattrai. 

Lunjnng 

...^Kausik ...Tiivari. 

Poknldyiiii ... 

Glnitii-kausik 

... Nuipal 

Bhacholipak 

... KaByap ' ... Adhik4ri. 

JhoBetol 

Rttusik 

... ^Utgarui. 

^ Sahar 

... ViHwamitra ... Aijanputr. 

Jhiltumbh 

Viisie’it 

... Bliiitinu. 

Pira 

... Gfirg ../Lamicbfaaajiis 

lJuddh-Singh . 

Ktisynp 

... Ghiiiiiro. 

Naipai 

... BUariiddw^ ... Dyaukota# 

tfninpiir 

'Kaii.Hik 

... liegarm. 

^Phirkyap 

... Ghriui-kmitiik Ehadai. 

Borlung 

rpinnnyu 

... Dlmkat. 

Khiuchpat 

...Atreya ... Paudyll. 

Dahachuk 

Atroya 

... Sikghul. 

Naipai 

... Kaudinya ..; Pakomp&la 

Pira 

A^itsa 

... Uiipuklieti. 

SldhuU 

... Ditto ... Bapkota. 

• Gorkhti 

U pmutiyu 

... Dhnkiil. 

Gaukaru 

... Katiaik ... Dungaua.^ 

Agarkhu 

Atreya 

... PaudySl. 

Ditto 

... Vii»iBht aa.'ChaiiapA 

Dolkhfi 

'Kniidinya 

... Aoliarya. 

' Dyauralt 

. . . Kaudiiiya * . Baekota. 

Gokaru 

Garg 

... Rishai. 

Barka^nilkanth 'Kasyap ... Adbikarf • 

Gaikur 

Gautam 

... Tiw&ri. 

Kalh«i-t 

... Atri ...' Khatiw&n. 

Gokaru 

VuMiftlit 

... Clmlise. 

Pbarping 

... Atreya ... PandylU. 

Siudhu 

Kausik 

... Dhumganl 

vPokhar& 

... Bhdraddw^ ...'Pokharnya. 

Borling 

Bbaraddwaj 

... Pokliyftl. 

Bbedangft 

...Atri ...'Gb>t&myB. 

Dang«alyang ... 

Atri 

...‘Golamya. 

' Gogauimui 

... Kosyap ... Gartaulft. 

Maidlii 

niiaraddw^ 

SUw&l. 

-Mandaa 

... Gbrita-kausik ... Naip&l. 

Tofchaliang ... 

Atrtjyn 

... Arjal. 

, Koteswar 

... TaUa ... D&laa. 

Dh&diug 

U))iiiiiuyu 

... Dliakal. 

’-Nalftng 

... Mobultya ...'Tiini8ir&. 


Vnaislit 

... BliaiTari. 

^Adhikbol& 

... Atreya ...-K&pble. 

iMaiikhu 

Dlmuanjuya 

... Rijal. 

Vfisdol 

... Bbdraddw^ ... Bdgle. 

Bhipa 

Kasyup 

... Ghirnire* 


... Akiigiraa ... ijoat. 

"'Gorkh& 

Maudgal 

... TiiuinlrA 

'Dhap&khel 

... Dbaoanjaya ...'ByAl. 

ludra-chok ... 

Atreya 

... Arjyal. 

'Pokhlyaug 

... Atreya ... Aijptl. 

Chaugu 

'Kaudiuya 

... Newapar* 

'Fliwpuig 

...'Kausik .i.-ftinAb 

Paahupatitar ... 

Ghrltarkausik 

... Naipal. 

‘'Adhikholk 

...‘Koodinya 

Gbyftl-chok ... 

Atreya 

... llogaint 

Pah<«hok 

... Bhdraddwillj . 

.‘'Tukucha 

Atri 

... PokhyaU 

'"Indra-chok 

... Ditto ;..'BdgI«. 

Kaviloa 

Ditto 

... Misr. 

Farbat 

...'Gantiim ...'Pftwle, ^ 

Nigalpaut ' ... 

Dhunanjaja 

... Rijal. 

P&lpa 


'Palau-cliok ... 

VaiiUbt 

...^Khari7W. 

• Nuvkkot 


paipi 

.'Gautam 

Paut. 

T&n^ 




iSieiim 


That E&shmir, or as it Is usually spelt, Cashmere, is one of the primiliye 
lieots of the Brahmans in India, is beyond dispute. Situated on the highway 
|tom Central Asia to India, it was only natural that the Aryan race should Mdlect 
this beautiful country, with its hills and valleys, for one of its first setticuii^ls. 
it is singular, however, that the only Hindu caste known to the primnee IS the 
Brahmanical. ^i/fhile innumerable castes ht.ve sprung, up on the plains, i^e 
Brahmans*:have apprdi)ri|d»d Cashmere exclusively to themselves. This circum* 

• stance furnishea'an argument for the original unity of the Hindu tribes. If this 
nnity did not exist in very ancient times, it is difiBcult to account for the feet 
that only Brahmans have occupied Cashmere. The Honorable GoOrgo Camp- 
«bell, in his “Ethnology of India,” gives, in a few lines, a condensed view of the 
relation of the Brahmans to Cashmere, and also of their personal characteristics. 

“Kashmir,” he says, “is a Bramin country. The lower classes have long 
been converted to Mahomedanism ; but they seem to be ethnologieally identical 
with the Bramins ; and tradition also asserts that they are of the same race. A.t 
the present day no other Hindu caste, save the Bramin, is known ; nor is there 
any tram (so far as I could find) that there ever was any other in the country. 
The Bramin population is numerous ; but it would seem as if, while the illiterate 
multitude adopted the religion of the ruling power, tho better educated and. 
superior class maintained their own tenets : and at this day, the Bramins (or 
Pandits, as they are usually called) form quite a sort of aristocracy. They are 
almost all educated, and exceedingly clever; and so, being to a great degree 
above manual labour, they are an excessive and somewhat oppressive bureau- 
cracy, which not only has ruled Kashmir under every successive Government, 
but sends out colonies to seek a livelihood* throughout Northern India. 

“The Kashmir Brahmans are quite High-Arian in the type of their featur^,' 
very fair and handsome, with high chiselled features, and no trace of intermtx<!^|/^ 
tore of the blood of any lower race. It may be partly race, and partly occupa- 
tion, but they have certainly a greater refinement and regularity of feature than 
vtit6 Afl ^^bana and others of a rougher type, with, however, a less manly-looking 
l^iynque, and a colour less ruddy, and more inclining to a somewhiir sallow^ 
The high nose, slightly aquiline, but by no means what we call Jewish 
fW |ti:^<<!racker, is a common type. Raise a little the brow of a statue, 

giTO uose a Small turn at the bony point in front of the bridgt^ so as to 
stnughtnesa of line, you have then the model type ^is part 0 / 
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Itwlia, to be found botlt in the Jiving men and in the statues dug up in the 
I*eshawar valley. There are also a good many straight noses, and some ' 
varieties, as in all places, but much Jess departure from au ordinary handsome 
standard tliaii i«i most countries. The figure of the ordiuaty working KAsh-* 
nilri is stronp and athletic. But none of them are niartbl ; and the Bramins 
an-, in iliis j espect, no e.xception. They rule by the brain and the pen* and not 
by ine sword. It )s rids cliar.icier that has gained them the favour of 80 many 
rulers oi a diddvent tiiit'i. Kashii.ir long belonged to the C'abul kingdom; bat 
it Avas never in any degree colonised by Affghans, and, is singularly free frOQk 
any modern intcriuLvtnre ol foreign races. The fact seems to bp, that the, : 
valley never belonged to the AHfghan nation, but was always retmned as a 
CroAvn appanage of the kings, who were very jealous of admitting into it anby 
jocts whom they might find it difficult to turn out again, and much preferred 
govern through the i'andits. Others have, to a great extent, followed the ewnO^ H 
policy. The Ksishm'iri Pmidits are known all over Northern Tudia as a very 
clever and energetic race of office-seekers. As a body they excel in acuteness '5 
the same number of any other race with whom they come in contact” (o). By 
the last observation Mr. Campbell doe.s not mean to imply that the Kftshmlrl 
Brahmans are more intelligent and clover than some other Brabmanical tribes, 
but that they are unsurpassed in this respect by other races. He compares them 
with Mahratta Brahmans, to whom, probably, they are in no respect iu%k>r; 
but he says they have not had the same advantage in the plains of India as the 
Mahratta Brahmans have had among the inferior races of their own country. 

He acknowledges, too, that as foreigners among energetic races they have had a 
much harder struggle than Maluatta Brahmans, and have not made themselves 


conspicuous. 

The K^hmirt Brahmans, although of such acknowledged antiquity, have 
in reality no status among Brabmanical tiibes. Some of the Benares Pandits 
rank them among Kanoujiya Brahmans, but most erroneously, I contrive, 
much as the K&shmiris are of older date than the Kanoujiyas. Why ttid 
K&shmiris have not been admitted among the ten principal Brab|QMti|iic<|d tribeO ; 
is owing, I imagine, to two reasons. In the first place, as ioldibiteats of a 


mountainous region they have been separated from them geogra|diieaJly; aa^ 
secondly, the cold climate of the hills has induced among 
Brahmans of Naipkl, certain lax habits which Brahmans on- 
with abhorrence. Foremost of these is the habit of eating ^ 


(«) Kthnolour of 1]^ pp. 4 ” “ 



Ill 


during the fSeTBiro wIMerf pre- 

of bealtfa, but even for the eupport of life. Mr. CSAiil{d|^ it 
not improbable that the 'ten ^tribes have actually sprung from <P<t K ifa ibi i( ^ 
Brahmans. He states a very interesting circumstance, and one of cmirideirill^i 
iittportance in relation to primitive Brahmanical genealogy, regarding theVditfh* 
^4bction of the Rishi EAsyap, — ^who is the founder of so many gofrov ov 
femilies among tiie Brahnuws throughout India,- -with the Brahmans of Cashnfeie. 
Tie founder of the EAshmlri Brahmans is the same Ehsyap, he remarks, *whd 
dnuned thifr lake, colonis^ the valley, gave his name to Etahg&r and S^hmir, 
and to the people originally called Kdshas or E&ssias’ (a). 

The E&shmiri Pandits are said to be descended from three brothers, E[abit, 
IGmit, and Omit, who in former times distinguished themselves for their know* 
l^dge of Sanskrit poetiy and logic, and for their acquaintance with the Yedant 
pliilosophy. 

This tribe of Brahmans has three great divisions, ns follows: 

Divinons of Kdshmiri Brahmant. 

>. I. Bhatt. 

t- n. Pandit. 

III. Rajdan. 

ISach of »these has its clans and gotras. How many they number, I am un* 
able to say: the undermentioned sub-divisions are found among the EAshmirt 
Brahmans residing in Benares. 

Branches of the Bhatt DivUion. 

iUon, Cotra. Title,. 

Hairfiludal ... ... ... Yiawtinitn Biugu. 

. Ahalmiy ... E&syap ••• »R« EmouJ!. 

Branches of the Pandit DwisUm. 

Clan. Ootra. Title. Clan, Ootra, Title, 

J^UHpol .«''EtpitdMd ...' Jtdii. ChbaohalMl»...'Pad*Bhlraddwtj Dar« 

-BsasmUt ... Kansik ... Eaoliro. ■ A Hk da l ...Ditto ... Ditta> 

...Ditto ... Mtijn. I ’Baotwllt ... Upmanya «... Sam. 

Jsittmdsl ...Ditto ....-Mttida. I Jogilaakar ...Datt&tnuja ...BSa. 

...Ditto ...'Pkotd&i^ Pampol ... P&ivta-gftrgya ... Photdir. ; 

... Bb&mddwtl ... Batpholo. Baniwalt ... Bhftrgaa ••• JAIb* ' 

... Ditta . ■ 1 ' " ' 

I XsX'BllHiiiSegy oTli^ 
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Cloi.. 


B> anrhes of the Rdjddn Division. 

Gotra. 


Tide. 






S\v;uniu Gnutam Lftuj;.^Akj>hi L;i])urkttr. 
Datt ... Kiiul, 


Section VI L — The Sapt-Shati Brahmam. 

A fiil'c of Hmhmans found 'n Bengal, and so far as I am aware, uncon* 
iu:cl<<l with .nnv of tlie ton Br.'ihman.ical tribes. It occupies a low positidn 
iiinofio Tlioro is a tradition that originally it was associated with 

<(Ho of tilt; sujHiior races, jind that it lost its position through the ceremonial 
deliniiiiencies of ii.s inoinl)0!‘s. At one time it lield no intercourse with the 
Kattou’ivu Brahmans of Bengal; Imt of late years a bond of union has been 
cemented between if and the orthodox Rfirhiya branch of the Kauoujiya Brah* 
mans o! Beniiid, .so that now the latter will partake of food together with the 

Sapt-Sh.-ois. 

'I I.,- Ti ii.c . JUS atiimnl food, and drinks spirits at plc.'isure, both which prac* 
lice.' ur. abhonid i)v most. Bralimans. There are but few Sapt-Shati families 
in Ben, II (a, ami iliese, .ns fat a - imssible, endeavour to hide tlieir caste, and tp 
di.savow their .;o!ine\ioii with the (rihe. The term i.s derived from sapt^ seven, 

and shot a Itundred. ^ 

The Sapt-Shatis have sixteen liranches, as follows : 



Branch. 

Gotra, 

Branch. 

Gotra. 

1. 

Sairai 

... GttutAm. 

10. Bagtuli 

Par&sar. 

2. 

Sogai 

... Panwar. 

11. Uluki 

‘ Ghrita-kaasik. 

8. 

Kiinashi 

Kausik. 

12. Chhutur? ... 

S^adil. 

4. 

Jagai 

Vatsa. 

13. Malluk-jori ... 

VaUa. 

r*. 

Aiani 

Sttiidil. 

14. MaA-hacli 

Gaatam. 

6. 

Malnni 

... Gautam. 

15. Kafaiu 

Ditto. 

7. 

Karlii 

... lvu.‘<yap. 

16. Ka^yafi-Kaaadi ... 

Vataa. 

8. 


... Pavasar. 

Tbof/itra of thia branch wm originaHy KkyaP) bat 

9. 

liulthopj ... 

... Gautain. 

lost lu poBiUon Ironi disobedieoiM to caate JtUlM* 


Tlifc/70f/vt cf lliia branch was or’-^jinnliy Bh&riddw^. 


Section VIII. — The Shenevi Brahmans. 

The'Shenevi Brahman.s are a supplementary tribe found in Southern 
ing no ^e^atious with the fivi great Drllvira races. WHson says of 




that they are “a clast of H^dos in the lifohratta counl^i that 

they ere BrahnuiJfiS, and ^ar the characteristic cordj^t^t who are xiot recog- 
nized to be so hy the other Brahmans, from whom they diffbr chiefly in eating 
fish’* (o)j , 

* Section IX. — The Malashe Brahmans. 

This is an independent tribe of Brahmans ip Southern India, neither includ- 
ed among the five Drftviras, npr apparently connected witih any of them. 

The renuuaing supplementary tribes of Brahmans are of little weight or 
importance, except perhaps locally. As already observed in a previous chapter, 
I am not aware that any one of them has representatives in Benares, a circum- 
stance sufficient to show their iflsignificance. 


(a) Wilson's Glussury, p. 474. 
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This is the second of the great Hindu castes, and is called Kshatriya and 
Rajpoot almost indiscriminately. A distinction is sometimes drawn between 
these terms, however ; but it has always appeared to me to bo more nominal 
than real. It is certain that, throughout the Benares province, the two mean 
precisely the same thing. Whether they do so elsewhere, I am unable to affirm. 

The Rajpoots, like the Brahmans, were once very powerful and infljaential. 
Although in the deadly contentions lietween these two primitive tribes, in the 
early Hindu epoch in India, the ♦Rajpoots, whether by force of arms, or by 
intrigue and artifice, succumbed to the sacerdotal class, yet it is incontcstible that, 
for many long ages, they were the principal rulers of India. The great Hindu 
&milies, descendants of mighty potentates, are still, in the main, of Rajpoot blood. 
The Ohauhftns and Rd-thors trace back their lineage to the period when they had 
not yet united to resist Mahomedan incursions, and were content to expend their 
strength in their conflicts with one another. Among the noble houses of the 
nations of the earth, there are none that can boast of a longer pedigree, or of a 
more splendid history, than the Rajpoots of India. 

Much might be written on this subject. The discussion of Rajpoot annals 
and heroic deeds is not the 9bject of this work, although in itself confessedly 
an object of great interest and moment. Not a little has been written at various 
times by European authors on this topic. It would be mere presumption for 
me to follow in their wake, by saying anything respecting the political and 
national history of this people. I shall limit myself chiefly to an account of their 
condition at the present moment, and to an enumeration of some of tiie 
dIfildbhB of the caste, especially with reference to Benares and its vicinity. 
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' In ancient times the two functions of this race were ruling and figlitiiig. 
Only one of lliesc, the latter, still remains. A large propoi^on of the 
tlie Indian army have ever been, and still are, Rajpoots. The numbOTf I 
imagine, has somewhat diminished sincek the mutiny. Yet this occupation is 
regiirdcd by all classes as a legitimate and natural one for the members of tius 
caste. The physiqm of the Rajpoot, in the opinion of military men, peculiarly 
.adapts him for the life of a soldier. He is generally tall and well made, with a 
good development of muscle, but with a smaller proportion of bone. Ha is of 
somewhat larger build than the Brahman, « yet does not display in his ctninte* 
nance the Brahman’s high intelligence and commanding dignity, n<^h^ the 
Brahman’s thinness of ski.n and delicacy of complexion. 

The other special function of these tribes, that of ruling, hu,^!!^ thespread 
of British power in India, nearly passed away, j^omo of the great chiefs, such as 
the Maharajas of I’daipfir, Joudhpdr, Jaipdr, Eapurthala, Pattiftia, Rewah, and 
ol;her8, still po.s.ses» some form of monarchical authority ; but the greater proper* 
tion of Rajpoot princes and nobles are of mere titular rank. In many cases they 
are owners of large estates ; and in virtue thereof, and of the ancient name they 
bear, with its accompanying degree of honour, exert a considerable amount of 
local influence — an influence, however, with not much authority attending' it. 
Regarding the Rajpoot nobles as tUo chief components of the aristocracy of 
India, and therefore as representatives of the entire order, it may be well to 
enquire for a moment into the aims and purposes which they pursue. Formerly, 
they could command armies, or divisions and sub*divisions of armies, and were 
employed as nilers over provinces and districts, or else governed in their own 
right. Such occupations gave scope to their ambition, and an object on which 
their intelligence and energy might expend themselves. But all this hfts %eea 
changed. Not being emi)loyed now in such oflSces, or in any other of great national 
or social interest, life is to many of them without a purpose. The majority of 
the higher classes of course are sati8%d with au existence of luxurious indoimee ; 
yet not all. They feel, however, that it is useless to be amUtious, for that there 
is nothing for them to do, and very little for them to gain. A few make thpm* 
selves conspicuous by tiich* liberality and public spirit, in laying out vast sums of 
money on colleges, schools, hospitals, asylums, and the like. Yet dieir secret 
personal ambition is mostly directed to very inferior objects. To secure a higher 
place in the Governor-Gcncrars Durbar, or more frequent salutes, or a graater : 
number of guns at each salute, some w'ill delate years of l^e^ sud lact of ; 
ru{)ces, and will engage in a course of intrigues moot chambl^3 
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This is pidfuly but by no means surprising. The truth is, that want oi 
employment is the great bane of the aristocracy of India in the preseUt day. It 
is not a healthy condition, nor a safe and satisfactory one. 

A large number of the Rajpoot caste are addicted to agriculture. As 
traders, or manufacturers, Rajpoots are little known. The general conclusion, 
therefore, is, that, although, socially, this tribe occupies a high position, and 
although, under more genial circumstances and conditions, it was authoritative 
and influential, yet it is now in a state of great depression. Educated men, 
and men of commanding prominence as‘ writers, thinkers, or actors, do not 
spring frupn it im they do from some others of a much lower grade in ’Hindu 
opinion. ' Tt JjjH^torious that both Brahmans and Rajpoots, or the members of 
the two higbfllimtd most distinguished races in India, are, speaking generally^ 
fast losing ground, and giving place to the lower castes. 

In confirmation of some of these views, Mr. Campbell, in his account of 
the Rajpoots, makes the following pregnant remarks : — “ They are chiefly known 
to Europeans in their military character and as feudal conquerors. But, in 
reality, in their own villages in the plains of the Ganges, they are simple 
agriculturists, of a constitution vci*y much like that of the Jats, only less pure and 
complete. The fact is that the Rajpoots liave had their day, and are now a 
down-going race. Partly tho furnishing of armitis and feudal hosts has 
exhausted the material, and corrupted the simplicity of their original villages; 
partly infanticide and other causes tend to diminish their numbers. The re.sult 
of all which is, that over great tracts of country, we find them rather a minority, 
trying to maintain a failing rule over a scarcely subject majority, tlian forming 
full democratic bodies of free Rajpoots. Still, in some parts of the country, the 
agricultural Rajpoot villages are strong and numerous ; the land is divided 
among them; every Rajpoot is free and equal; and the commune is administered 
on democratic principles. Wherever this is so, their institutions are like those of 
the Jats. Although they have never cared much for Bramins, they have, 
unlike the Jats, the ceremonies and superstitions of Hindu caste. They cook 
once a day with great fuss and form, almost every man for himself, after the 
most approved Hindustani fashion ; and are very particular about caste-marks. 
Their widows may not re-marry ; and it is their excessive point of honour to 
jnany their daughters to none but men of tho best tribes (a feeling allied to our 
chivalry, no doubt), that renders the daughters such a burden to them, and makes 
^piale in&nticide unfortunat|^ so common among them. Their wives, again, 
a^ dnit up after the Mahomedan fashion, and are lost for agricultural labor. 
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Altogether, Rajpoot females are a very unsatUfactoxy mstatatioa} 
goes far to weigh down and give a comparatively bad name to who are ' 


industrious enough” (o). , 

Infiinticidc as practised by the Rajpoots arises, in tbe first instapee, firom 
the custom of the race to prohibit intermarriages among members of tbo* same 
tribe. Ko matter how extensive the tribe may be, or how many soever the 
ramifications it may have, it properly forms one family, of which the men are 
all brothers, and the w:omen are all sisters. Just as a brother cannot marry 
a sister, so a man cannot marry a w.oman of the same tribe, though there may 
be no. blood relationship whatever between them. This prp^uc^ fno&er 
custom equally pernicious,, namely, that of endeavouring to 
a tribe of - a higher rank than that to which she belongs. I^HI^er tribes of 
Rajpoots liave consequently a motive of great strength to induce them to spare 
the lives of their girls, inasmuch as their ambition is gratified by the superior 
alliances which arc thus formed. But this motive becomes less powerful the 
higher the rank of the girl, until in tribes of the highest rank it has no force at 
all. The maiTiago of a girl in such case is attended with prodigious expense, 
with no counterbalancing circumstances gratifying the pride or ambition of her 
family. The result has been infanticide. It will thus be found that this fearful 
crime has been practised almost exclusively by higher caste Rajpoots, and 
to a small extent only by Rajpoot tribes of inferior degree, It is not the 
purpose of this work to suggest remedial measures for an evil of this character; 
yet it is manifest to the writer, that one of the most efiTectual would be to 
encourage and facilitate marriages between the sexes in the highest tribes, and, 
if practicable, to induce the sexes, not related by consanguinity to one another 
in the same tribe, to intermarry. . * 

The Kshatriyas were originally divided into two principal and co-ordinate 
branches, styled Shrajbansl, or the Solar Race, and Chandrabansl, or Ihte Lunar 
race; to which were added the fqg^ Agniculas, or Fire. Tribes. Afitonrardf 
they were further divided into thirtyoix Royal Tribes, each of which has luul, or 
still has, its own princes and nobles; and many of them were still further 
separated into clans and families. The Kshatriyas, therefore, aro ; almost as 
extensive in their ramifications as the Brahmans. Various lists tHK the, royal 
tribes have been given by writers. The following is that drawn up by 
Colonel Tod (6). 


(«). 


Campbell** Etbnologj of India, pp. 
Tod** Riyaftban, Yol. I., p. 80« 



jim MTaml^odier lb|i. 
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Thir^-six R(^al Tribes of Rajpoots, 


1. Surya (Solar Race.) 

1 

2. Soda, or Chaudm (Lunar Race.) 

3. Gmhilot, or'Gnhilot ... 

24 Branches. 

4. Yadu 

8 ditto. 

6. ’Tuar 

17 ditto. 

6. Bathor 

13 ditto. 

7. ^Kashwnha, or'Kachwaha. 

8. Pramara 

35 Branches. 


9. C^j^unoiaQ, or CLnub&n 26 ditto. 

10. ••• ditto. 

11. Farihftf^P^ 12 ditto. 

12. Ciiawara. , 

lt3, -Tak, or TakHliuk. 

14 , Jit, Get, or Jiit. 
lo. Han or lluii. 

16. K.itti. 

17. Balia. 

18. Jhala ... ... ... 2 Branches. 


19. Jaitwa, or Kamari. 

20. ^Gk)hil. 

21. Sarwaiya. 

22. Silar. 

23. Dabi. 

24. ^ Ganr 5 Braoohea. 

25. 'Doda, or S^or. 

26. Oaharw&l. 

27. Bir-Giljar ... 3 Bninchea. 

28. Sengi^h. 

29. Sakarwal. 

30. Bais. 

31. Dahia. 

32. Johya. 

33. Mohil. 

34. Nik am pa. 

35. Kajpali. 

36. Dulurna. 


Many of these royal tribes are represented in Benares ; while many others, 
not of the royal families, are found tliere likewise. Scattered over the North- 
Western Provinces are numerous clans of Rajpoots, more or less connected 
with the royal races, which, from intemiairiages with them and with one 
another, and, in some cases, probably with non-Rajpoot families, and also by 
reason of local associations,, have established for themselves the position of 
separate tribes bearing their own distinctive names. Such as can trace their 
Rajpoot lineage, and are of undoubted purity of blood, are recognized as belong- 
ing to the great Rajpoot brotherhood, and frequently intermaiTy with the 
ancient houses. 

In giving a sketch of the tribes represented in Benares, it will ho necessary, 
for the sake of completeness, to show in what respects they are connected with 
other parts of these provinces, as well as to funiish, rs far as practicable, some 
account oAheir origin and history. Little, hitherto, has been accomplished in a 
consecutive manner on this subject. I hope, therefore, that the following connected 
description of most of the leading tribes of Rajpoots now existing in these Pro- 
vinces, and of some of the inferior and less known tribes, although in no case so 
Holland complete as the 8ul]||p deserves, will he of some use, if only in present- 
ing a j^cture of each in suec^ion. 


Al 
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" At the Ik.kI of the Kshatriyas of Benares is His Highness the 
raja of Vizian i^iain, who, although properly belonging to the Nwthem 
Sircars, in the Madras Tresidency, where he possesses large estates, yet resides 
fttr tJit most part in Benares, His father lived there many yean^ and the 
present Maharaja’s early days were spent in that city. So that it has come 
tt> pass that he is recognized as the head of the Kajpoots of the city and 
neiyh bourhood. 

During the year 1 870 great efforts were made by the members of the Benares 
Institute to induce the lejwling castes of Benai’es to agree to lessen gi-eatly 
the expenses incurred at marriage festivals. The Maharaja pf Vt|||)magram 
undertook to preside over tiie meetings of the Rajpoot tribes, assembled 

at his j)alace in considerable numbers. I may here add, that the results of 
these lucetings were very successful, so far as the attainment of their special 
object was concerned. Tlio representatives of the tribes agreed to adopt three 
4ifforent ratc.s of c.xpenditure, according to the rank and condition of the per- 
sons to be married. It is yet to bo seen whether the promises which have 
been made on this subject, not only by the Kshatriyas, but also by many other 
castes in Benares, will be fully observed. Should they be so, it is unquestion- 
able that a great social reform will have been accomplished. Marriages will 
no longer be a heavy burden, and infanticide, as practised on female children 
with the view of saving the expense of the marriage ceremony, wi^h its attend- 
ant festivities, will cease. Thirty tribes were represented on these occasions 
at the hou.se of the Maharaja. During the last great marriage season, in 
the spring of the year 1871, some of tho castes observed the promises which 
bad b(.-en made by their representatives, and performed the marriage ceremony 
for a sum Considerably le.ss than what had been customary for many years. 
The Kayastbs were especially conspicuous for their observance of tho new rules 
of marriage expenditure. 

The following is a li.st of Rajpdot tribes in Benares, including the district 
and province of that name, which are more or less described in the following 
pages : — • 


1 . Grahiot. 

2. Sibodiya, 

3. Kanfhuliya. 

4. Ttimai’a. 

5. Barwnr. 

6. -Ratlior. 


Rajpoot Tribes of Benares. 

7. 'Kachhw&hl. 

B. "PnuiMnf'Poninlrf 'Powar or Pusr. 
9. 'Doro. 

10 . 

11. * 

12. -Cltaiic^OTlIiolu^ 



la; "Bughel. 

14. Cbauhau 

15. Bbadauriya. 

16. BachgottL 

17. Bilkhariya. 

18. Dhrigobanst. 

19. R^kumllr. 

20. Bajwar. 

21. liara. 

22. Khiclii. 

23. Naikumbh. 

24. Bargy&ti. 

26. GaharwJte^ > 

26 . Kiuwar. 

27. Chaudela. 

28. Sengarh. 

29. Sakarwar. 

30. Kauaik. 

31. Baia. 

32. Gautam. 

33. Dikahit. 

34. Slrnet. 

35. liaghubaufii. 

36. Hayobana. 

37. Bachalgotl' 

38. Monaa. 

39. BUeu. 

40. Jkt. 

41. BhattigOijar. 

42. Raikw&r. 

43. Don war. ^ 

44. Lantamia. 

45. Kakan. 

46. Kulhan. 

47. Siinobanat. 

48. Cbandrabansi. 

49. Sombanai. 

50. Nftgbanal. 

51. Bhrigubansi. 

52. Mabrawar. 

58. Jidubanai. 

54. Sonak. 

>55, Barwar. 

56. Ujaiii. 
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"57. Dhanawasi. 

58. ' Chaupata Ejhambb*'^ 

59. Banafar. 

60. Nhiiarwar. 

61. Hardwfia. 

62. Baharwaliya. 

63. Paohloriya. 

64. Nauwag. 

65. ^Hikhlbausi. 

66. Bhanwag. 

67. Karainw8i\ 

68. Bltlriha. 

69. Garg cr Gargbanai. 

70. Horiya or lloraiya. * 

7 1 • Patsariya. 

72. Bhathariya or Balauriya. 

73. ^ Clianamiya or Gbanamiyan. 

74. Sangjal. 

75. DhauiH. 

76. Lathor. 

77. Bora. 

78. Teha. 

79. Sarpakbariya. 

80. Amcthiya. 

81. Son wan. 

82. Pal war or Paliwar. 

83. Patili. 

84. Singhel or Singali. 

85. Surhaniya. 

86. Sri Mat. 

87. Agaatwar. 

88. Bijheriya. 

89. BhaLa-snltkn. 

90. Bijbeniya. 

91. Baberiya. 

92. Barhaiya. 

93. Chakw&in. 

94. Durgbanai. 

95* JanClt^irwa. 

96. Kachhaura. 

97. Dangaat. 

98. G^n. 

99. Bundela. 
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* Bespecting the Rajpoot tribes of the Proviaoe of Oadh, Mr. P. Ctamngf^ 
Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer of Fysabad, who, during his 
many years’ residence in that Province has been a keen observer of its di^rent 
races, respecting which he has at various rimes written interesring Accounts, 
makes ihe following observations : believe I am well within the mark when 

I say, that, at the present moment, there are about thirty lELshatriya cTana p 
the Province, which are presided over by more than one hundred and fifty 
chiefs, who have a seat .at the Yi^regal Darbar. But there are, besides riiese, 
numerous other important colonies also, which are, however, without a chief 
at their head ; as for instance, the SakarwArs, the Chandels, the RAthors, the 
KachwAhAs, the Raghubansis, and many others” (a). The list is as follows 


Rajpoot Tribes of the Province of Ottdh. 


No. 

Tribe. 

Number of Chief e. 

No. Tribe. 

Number of Chief » 

. 1. 

Amethia 

2 

16. Jauwar 

... 

11 

2. 

Bais 

24 

17. Katyar 

... 

2 

3. 

Bisen 

13 

18. ^Kanpuria 


15 

4. 

Bundclf^ote 

8 

19. Kaihans 


8 

5. 

BacLgote 

15 

20. 'Kaebar 


1 

6. 

Bilkarria 

2 

21. Nikumbb 


1 

7. 

Babaria 

1 

22. Palwkr 

... 

5 

8. 

Barclliau 

1 

23. 'Ponwar 

V** 

5 

9- 

Cbaudel 

2 

24. *B^kum&r 


8 

10. 

Drigbaiifi! 

1 

25. “Raikwdr 


5 

11. 

Cbouban 

1 

26. Bajpoot Pahkri 


2 

12. 

Oaur 

6 

27. Raj war 


1 

13. 

Gargbansi 

2 

28. Sombansi 

... 

2 

14. 

Gautam 

1 

29. SungboDBi 

... 

3 

15, 

' Gamoha . . 

1 





(a) Mr. V, CarDfigy'B RocfiS of Oudb, p. 87. 



CHAPTER 11. 


GAULOT OB OBABIIiOT TBIBE—SISODIYA BRANCH— THE MAHABAJA OF miANAGBAH- 

THB KARCUITUYA CLAN. 


GAHI^OT OR GRAHILOT. 

• 

Members of this tribe are, it is said, scattered over a considerable portion 
of the North-Western Provinces ; yet, if this be so, the last Census Report, with 
the exception of two districts, barely acknowledges their existence elsewhere. 
They are only noticed altogether in five districts ( a). Elliot says they are in 
groat numbers in Bulandshahr ; but the Census Report is silent about them (b). 
They arc landholders in the districts of Mirzapfir, GhazipAr, Azimgarh, CawnpAr? 
MathurA, FarakhabAd, Aligarh, and Bulandshahr. 

The tribe has twenty-four branches, as follows : Aharya, Mangaliya, Slsodiya 
Plpara, KAlam, GAhor, Dhorniya, Gaura, MagarsA, BhimalA, Kamkotak, KutechA’ 
SorA, Uhar, Usoba, NirrAp, Nadoriya, NSdhotA, UjArkA, KutacharA, Dusaudh, 
BateorA, FAhA, Purot (c). 

The Rana of UdaipAr is of the Sisodiya branch of this tribe, and lays claim 
to a long and distinguished lineage. His ancestors were formerly rulers in 
Gujerat, from which country they were expelled. In the time of Prithi Raja 
(with whom many Rajpoots of the present day like to link themselves), it is 
said, one of the members of this family intermarried with that- famous house. 
Rai DurgA, of the Sisodiya clan of Gahlots, was a general in Akbar’s army, and 
accompanied Prince MurAd on his expedition against Mirza Mahammad Hakim 
of Cabul. He also went on several other expeditions (d). The Sisodiya and 

(a) Beport of th« Geuas of the North-Weiitem Fromces for 1865, Vol. H. ; General Statement *No. ]!.> 

p. 11. 

(b) BUiot’a Supplemental Gloaiaxy, YoL I., p. 90, See alio the Beport of the Cennu of 1865, YoL I. 
Appendix B., p. 69. 

!(c) Tod’iBi^aithan^YoL I., p. 94. 

(d) Ain i Akbari, Mk Blochmann'a Tiaaalation, ol, I., p. 417. 
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Xharya hranclios ar<} among.st the most important of the tribe. The former 
term i.s soiiKHiine-s- applied to the entire race. Indeed, Colonel Tod asser^, that 
Sisodiya Avas the la.st change of name which the Rana of Udaiphr’e family under- 
went. It Avas first, he says, Surajbans, then Grahilot or Gahilot, Ah’arya and 
Si-sodiya. These changes arose from revolutions and local circumstances. 

This race, acconling to the testimony of tradition, is descended in a direct 
line front Rtinta. The name “ Grahilot” is said to have been given to it by €hra- 
hadifija, of the family «)f the Balabhi king.s, who bectime the head of the small 
principality of Edar. The appellation “Grahilot” continued to designate the tribe 
for a time ; hut, on its taking possession of Abar, was changed to Aharya, by 
Avhich name it aa'as known till the twelfth century, when, says Tod, “ the elder 
brother, llAhap, abandoned hLs claim to the throne of Chittore, obtained by force 
of arms from the Mori, and settle<l at DongarpAr, which ho yet holde, as well 
its the title ‘ Aharva,’ Avhile the younger, M&hap, established the .seat of power 
jftt Stsoda, wlience Slsotliya set aside both Aharya and Gahlot” (a). Although the 
tribe, as already stated, is sometimes styled Slsodiya, yet this term is properly 
only applicable to one branch of the twenty-four into which the Gahlots are 
divided. Sir .Tolin Malcolm remarks, “ that of the Rajpoot families who have 
e.vercised power, and who stand first in reputation, are the Stsodyas, RAthors, 
Kacliwdlias, ami ChatiliAns. The Stsodiyas, which include the UdaipAr family, 
are considetxKl the highest in rank, from their rule being the most ancient” (b). 

In the Agra district the Grahilots are found chiefly in tlie snb-diviskms of 
Ferozaltad and Khanriauli, where they have been settled for a long period 
extending over several hundred years. Those in FarakbabAd state that they 
received a tract of country there from Prithi Raja, for the good services their 
ancestors p(>rfornied in the wars against Jai Chand, the RAthor Raja of 
Kanonj. Tliere are several families of Chirar Rajpoots, calling themselves Gab- 
lots, in tlio entfdoy of the Raja of MainpAri ; but their claim to this relatioB- 
ship is not recognized by Rajpoots generally, and their habits aro very lo-w^^^ 
indeed not superior to the lowest Hindu eastes. The Gahlots are said to be 
landholders in KarauH, ManikpAr, and Jhanti. There are also a few of thoia 
in other places (c). 

In his Memorandum ou the Castes of Etawah, Mr. A. O. Hume has an 


(a) TofVs RnjfMifchitti, Vo). 1>, pp. 83, 84; And See Ml tide VehoM ft Tinrjr egiKmul 

of the LMitijulr family. 

(b) JSir John MHicohifs Memoir of Central India, Vol. H., pi» iSS*. . 

(c) Report of the Censua of the Noctb*WesterB Proriaoei ftr Hfldj Vii) Hi i(l|||p(>H(iilii fl^ 
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interesting notice of this tribe. “ In the East a good many of the (Jahlor, or, 
as it fs sometimes written, Gahlot Thakurs, are to be found. Thfe heRd ^quarters 
of this clan, hereabouts at least, is in Pargnnnahs Rasulab&d and Tirfta Thatea, 
Zillah (district of) Farakhabdd. They profess to have made their way, about 
v 400 A. I)., from Mathur& and Dellii, to assist Sultan Mahmud Tuglak in main- 
taining order in and about Kanouj; an«I to have received the six hundred 
villages, they still profess to hold, in reward fortjieir service. That they obtained 
their present holdings al>out the time that that most blootl*thi»*sty ruffian, Tamer* 
lane, had reduced the whole of Upper India to a state of anarchy, is, I deem, pro- 
bable enough; but, although Mahmud Tuglak was residing for a short time at 
Kanouj, it M^as as a mere refugee, and I doubt whether ho ever attempted to keep 
order anywhere, or possessed aoy power to'reward allies. I suspect by their own 
good swOrds they won those labds, as certainly later ‘ by those same swords they 
kept them’ ” (a). 

The Gahlocs have twelve villages in the district of Oonao situated in the 
Ilarha Pargannah, in Tuppah (or suh-division of a Pargannah) KonrAii, which 
is also the name of the principal vijlage. They have occupied the country 
from the time of the emperor Aurungzebe, when they appear to have ejected 
the former Kort inhabitants {b). 

The chief city of the Gahlots in ancient times is reputed to have been 
Balabhiphr near Surat. “ They became sovereigns, if not founders,” says Colonel 
Tod, “ of Balabhi, which had a separate era of its own, called the Balabhi 
Sambat, according with Sambat Vicrama .37.5.” Raja Partftb Chand Sisodiya 
established a kingdom at Chitrgarh, in Mai war, and raaiTicd the daughter of Naushi- 
rawan, from whom therefore the Rana of Udaiphr is said to be descended. In 
the time of Rai Pithora, one of the Chittore family occupied a portion of the 
territory now included in the Bulandshar district. Ilis descendants gained pos- 
session of as many as sixty villages. Twenty-live of these, situated in the 
Dadrt Pargannah, are inhabited solely by Gahlots (c). 

In the Pargannah of Rashlab^d, in the Cawnphr district, the Grahilots and 
Gaurs are the most numerbus tribes of Rajpoots. The former are reported to 
have come originally from Kanouj. 

The Gahilots are of the K&syap gotra or order. 


(a) Qenerat Report of the Genius of the North-Western Provinces for 1S65, Vol. L, Momorandnin by 
m. A. o. Hume, Appendix B., p. 84. 

^(8) Mr. Elliot's Gh^nicles of Ooufto, p. 68. 

( 0 } Cemnm of the Kortb-Westeni ProTinoes, VoL Append p. IS. 
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Ills HIGIIM^SS THE MAHARAJA MIRZA VIJIARAMA GAJAPATTT RAJ 
MANEA, SUT/FAN BAHADUR, k.c.b.i., OF VIZIANAGRAM, 

OF THE RISODIYA ISRANCn OF OAUEOTS, AND HEAD OF THE RAJPOOTS IN BENARES. 

The Maliaraja of Vizianagrarii i.s descended from the Ranas of Udaipfti’, one 
of the most ancient, and, in popular e.stimatiou, most illustrious families in 
India. Tie is consequently of the frr.ahilot tribe •, and speaks of himself as 
belonging to the Sisodiya branch, and of the Vasisht gotra. According to the 
truilitions of this famous hou.se, RijaibhAp, one of its membei’s, at a very early 
period, .settled i.i Ajudhiya, tbe modern Oudh, whence, in the year 514 of the 
Saka era, »;oire.spoailing to 592 A.D., • his descendant, MAdhavavarma, 

emigrated t( the Tclingilna country, accompanied by representatives of the 
Vasisht, Dhanunjaya, Kaundinya, Kasyap, and BhAraddwAj gotras of his own 
tribe. 

The colonists established themselves at Bejannirah, on the river Kristna* 
whicli coiintry tlioy occupied for 921 ycjws. In course of time they became 
a numerous people. Gradually di.spute.s broke out among thenq which ended 
in the loss of tlieir ind(q)endent sovereignty, and in their submission to Sultan 
Kali, A. 1). l tlic founder of the KutbsluMii dynasty of Golcondah. Under 
Abdallali. tlie liftli king of th:it line, Pusapati Tummci-fij, otherwise called 
Ragliunadliarnj, was appointed as Subadar of the vSircars, A.D. 1(552, and 
I’eceived .'1 or hindod estate, consi.sting of the Kamila .and Bhogaporam 

rurtca/irxihs. This was the first distinction conferred i)n the ancestors of the 
V izianagnani family by tbe (Jolcondah princes. When tbe Golcondah territory fell 
into tfie bauds of the Emperor Aurungzebe, Tummer,aj was confirmed in his o^ce 
ofSub.adar, and ro«;eived a present ot a two-edged sword from the emperor, 
w'hicli lurnished the device of the coat of aians .still used l»y the family. 

The ortice, howa ver, was not to be a sinecure. TummerAj received orders 
tiom lii.s master, first to expel the English from his territory by every means 
n. :iii power, and to take possession of or destroy their property, wherever 
fijniid, iui.i, .second]), on ttieir renewal of friendly intercourse with the emperor, 
Jjis ndors were tt> let them tiade freely as heretofore. 

i.'i U)1K) TummerAj was .succeeded by his .son Slta RArn Chandrulu, who 
added ten Ptirgannah.s^ or T>aronies, to the family estates, and assumed the 
title of Kalinga Maharaj, in virtue of his acquiring Fotturu, in the Kalinga 
territory. He had a retinue of 125 cavaliers and 450 foot soldiers, for his guard 



^ijjiff honottr^ lihd malidLtiiBed Bevelml detaclimfi^ts of aroied ni^ la jri^ous pAris 

tbe coantry over wbtol^ he Ax^rdsedia . 

■ Slta Rftm was succeeded by his «on Veda Ananda SAj, V^ had two 
; |(WSi Slta Rftm and Veda Vijiarftni Rij. The latter enter^ upon the 
^duties, of the administration of, the Circars in the room of his ihther. He 
expelled Jaffir AliKhan, theNawab of Chicacole, and, as a reward for hia ihith' 
ful serrices, was honoured by the emperor with the title of Manea Sulfon? or 
Chief of the Hill Districts. Thereupon, he took up his residence in the towh 
of Vizianagrara, where he erected the present fort, in the year 1730, a <iuad- 
rangular stone edifice with an enormous bastion at each comer. 

The Circars were only in nominal subjection* to Aurungzebe, and were 
in reality in the hands of the Hindu chiefs who ruled over them. This state 
of things wntinued until 1724, when YusiiQah, the great Viceroy of the Deccan, 
took them under his control, and at once inaugurated a thorough system of 
civil and military government. At his death, the French endeavoured to obtain 
a footing in these provinces, in consequence of the disputed succession. Even- 
tually, Sald,bat Jang, of the family of YusuQah, granted to the French, at 
the close of 1753, the four Circars* of Mustafanagar or Kondapilly, Ellore, 
Rajamandry, «and Chicacole, which were taken possession of by Bussy, the 
French General, through his subordinate M. Morasin, then at Masulipatam, . 

At that time the most powerful Hindu noble in the Chicacole Circar was 
Veda Vijiarftm RAj, head of the Vijianagar family, who became a valuable 
ally of Bussy. In the winter of 1756 the French general began his march into 
the Circars, accompanied by 500 European soldiers and 4000 Sepoys, and on 
the 19th December arrived at Rajamandry. Here ho was met by Raja Vijiardm 
R&j, and other Indian chiefs, at the head of a force numbering 10, *000 men. 

Raja Ranga Row, cliief of the Poligars in the neighbourhood, whose large 
estates, extending over twenty square miles, were contiguous to those of Raja Vijia- 
rftm Rkj, having made himself obnoxious to the latter, it was proposed to Bussy 
Raja Ranga Row should be compelled to quit his hereditary lands of Bobily 
fbr others of greater extent^situated at a distance from Vijiarkm RAj’s territories. 
As Ranga Row declined t^e proposal, when made to** him, it was resolved to 
force him into submission. With the aid of his native friends, Bussy made an 
attack upon him at day-break on the 24th January 1757, and sustained it till the 
afternoon. Perceiving the hopelessness of further defence, Ranga Row fonned 
the resolution of putting to death all the women and children in the fort, to 
pveVent falling into the hands of the enemy. Assembling bis principal 

^ ‘ ' B 1 
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men, he explained to them his determination, which was at oncei pnt in ewtow 
tion. Ranga Row was presently killed by a musket ball, and the foPfc<c«ptup^i 
Raja VijiarSni, however, paid dearly for his avarice, for, on the third day 
after the capture, at midnight, while asleep, four men ft'om Bobily entered his 

tent, and assassinated him. 

On tlic news of his death spreading abroad, a crowd of people coUecteid 
together, and while they were in full debate on the catastrophe, an ojd man was 
observed advancing leading a boy. ‘ This is the son of Ranga Bow, whom I have 
preserved against his father’s consent,’ said the old man. On hearing this, Bossy 
presented to the boy the estate which he had offered to Bangs Row in exchange 
for Bobily, and retained him for a while in his camp. 

Leaving Bobily, Bussy marched through the northern, part of the Chicacole 
province, and on his return to Ilydrabad, defeated the British troops at Vizaga* 
patam, and established his power there, as well as in the other parts of the 
Northern Circars. 


Raja Vijiar&m RAj Avas sncceeded by his nephew Gajapati Anand Raj 
Maharaj. The new Raja, soon after the departure of Bussy, made an attack on 
Vizagapatam, expelled the French garrison, and sent intelligence of his exploit 
to Madnis, offering to surrender to the English the places he bad captured. He 
also asked for the aid of a force wherewith to proceed against the French in the 
Deccan. Being unsuccessful in his application to Madras, he tuimed to Bengal for 
assistance. Lord Clive, Avith his accustomed promptness and far-sightedness, sent 
an expedition by sea to his support, under the command of Colonel Forde, which 
disembarked at A'izagapatam on the 12th September 1758. 

Some difficulty arose at the outset respecting the amount of pecuniaiy aid 
which the Raja was to give to the English force, the remuneration which he 
was ultimately to receive for the same, and the help he would give in the war, 
which haAdng been removed by a treaty concluded between the two parties, the 
united army attacked the French at Peddaphr, and defeated them. The enemy 
abandoned their camp, which together with large stores of ammunition fell into 
the hands of the allies. The French retreated to.Rajamandry, whence thqr 
Averc driven by Colonel Forde, who shortly after laid siege to Masulipatam, and 
took it by assault. 

The Raja now refused all further supplies to Colonel Forde,' who hearit^ 
that SalAbat Jang had advanced to within forty miles of Masulipatam, in the 


emergency paid a visit to him in his camp. SalAbat Jang gladly made peace 


witl) the invader, and a treaty was made, whereby the Circar of 




distxiets, t^e Circur of Nijam^tatn, and tlriJ '■ dlatricfij^ xi Oondavir 
apd Wakalmanuer, were girdn to tlie English. * 

On ^e expuicnon of the French the Sircar came agam «mi®6r tiiei chaige 
the Subadar of the Deccan. His authority over them, however, was more 
nominal than real until the year 1765, when a Firman was issued by the EmpttPor 
Shah Alam, conferring the Circars on the British as a free gift unfettered by tho 
intervention of third parties. Yet strange to say, on the 12th November, 17dd, 
as though these treaties were both unsound, another treaty was ratified witli the 
Nizam at Hyderabad, by which the East India Company agreed to pay the 
Nizam an annual tribute of nine lakhs of rupees for the Circars. 

* Meanwhile, Baja Anand H&j had fallen a victim' to small-pox in the year 
1769, soon after the termination of the war with the French. He died without 
issue, and his wives performed the horrid rite of suttee by immolating them- 
selves on his funeral pile. The selection of an heir was entrusted by the family 
to the Ranee of the late Raja Vijiar&mRfij. This lady chose Pusapati RAm 
Bhadra RAj, a boy of twelve years of age, second son of her husband’s cousin, 
as the successor to Anand RAj; who assumed the name of VijiarAm RAj, by 
which he was afterwards known. The elder brother, Slta RAm RAj, was exclud- 
ed by Hindu law, yet owing to VijiarAm’s minority, all real authority fell into hiS 
hands. The influence he thus gained, ho never lost, and during the greater 
portion of his life-time YijiarAm RAj, although Raja, was in truth under the sub- 
jection of his brother. 

The young Raja was confirmed in his titles by the Nizam at Rajamandiy 
in April 1760, since which year the title of Mirza, granted at the sanm time 
by the Nizam in virtue of a Firman from the emperor of Dehli, has been attached 
to the Rajaship. 

Sita RAin’s first eflbrts were directed to si^pplant the ancient Diwan, in which 
he was successful. He next proceeded to bring to terms Vengal Row, one of 
the old Bobily family, a determined opponent of the authority of the Pusapatis. 
He next made an attack on the large estates of Narain Deo of Parla 
Kemedi, while that Chief was absent on pilgrimage to Jagannath. Narain 
returned, however, with a body of five thousand Mahratta horse, and 
defended his territory with great spirit. Nevertheless, Sita RAm defeated him^ 
and the issue of the struggle was the annexation of a considerable portion of 
the Ganjam District. 

After this, the two brothers, like freebooters, bent on seizing their neighbour’s 
intiiqairty, marched southwards into the Rajamandry Circar, which, after some 
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Bghting with tho Nawab, they added, it is said, to their ali^adj enoitiioiit 

sessions. ’ 

A negotiation was now commenced between the East India Company, on 
the one side, .ind Vijiard.ni Rdj and Sltd Rdm on the other, which ended in the 
latter .ngroeing to pay to the former tho annual sum of three lacs of rupees, as 
ti’ibuto for (heir country, and to resign all claims of conquest in the estaten dT 
Narain Deo of Kemedi. 

In the year 1775, a strong faction of leading Rachwdrs caused S!td Rdm 
to resign his office of Diwan, on Vijiardm Rdj’s covenanting to acknowledge Sltft 
Rdm’s son, Namngha Gajapati RSj, as his successor, in the event of no male 
issue Ijeing afterwards born to him. It is manifest from the whole course of 
Sita Rdm’s proceedings, that, although he administered his brother’s estates with 
great tact and energy, he had, noverthelesS, by his overbearing arrogance made 
himself very obnoxious to him. Vijiardm Rdj was, therefore, glad to be at last 
delivered from a yoke that had liecome intolerable. 

But Sita Rdm was not to be shelved so summarily. On the appoinment of 
Sir Thoma.s liumbold to tho Governorship of Madras, Raja Vijiarftm Rdj, and 
many other landholders, were summoned to Madras, in order that arrangements 
tor the collection and payment of trilmte and revenue might be made with 
them personally. Sita Ram found this to be the opportunity he had desired. 
There is good ground for the belief, moreover, that, when he went to* Madras, 
he took with him a large sum of money, which he distributed witdi great 
adroitness, and, further, that while there he entered into engagements for 
additional payments to those persons who signally aided him in bis projects. 
Whatever may liave been the means he employed, it is certain that he succeeded 
in attaining his own ends, and in utterly defeating those of his brother. Sir 
Thomas Rumbold re-instated him qi the post he formerly held. 

The Court of Directors, to their honour, repudiated the arbitrary and harsh 
course taken by tho Governor. “ Our surprise and concern wore great,” they 
write on the 10th January, 1781, “on observing the very injurious treatmeiut 
which the ancient Raja of Vizianagram received at the Presidency, when, deaf 
to his rcpresentiition and eittreaties, you, in the most arbitrary and unwarrant* 
able manner, appointed his ambitious and intriguing brother, SttA Rkm Rdj, 
Diwan of the Circars, and thereby put him in possession of the services of his 
elder brother, who had just informed you that he sought his ruin.,; 

A Resolution moved by Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, in the Hppw 
of Commons, on the 25th April 1782, was to the same 
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; 0^^or and ft of the Council of Fort Saint George by menace’s 

«pd harsh treatment compel Yijiarftm Rftj, the Raja of Vijiaopgar, to employ 
•Slta Rftm Rftj as the Diwan, mr. manager, of his zemindary, in the room of 
Jfftggannath, a man of probity and good character; that the compulsive menaces 
made use of towards the Raja, and the gross ill-treatment which he received at 
the Presidency, were humiliating, unjust, and cruel, in themselves, and highly 
derogatory to the interests of the East India Company, and to the honour of 
the British nation.” • 

Slta R&m was ejected from his office, and, eventually, under the orders of 
the Government, took up his residence in Madras. His brother, the Raja, left 
to his own weak judgment, was deficient in all the qualities necessary to his high 
and important position. Slta Rdm had proved himself an obstinate, self-willed, 
tyrannical steward, yet he bod administered the Raja’s estates with singtilar 
sagacity, and had kept him from difficulties in his relations with the Indian Govern- 
ment. The estates were now mismanaged, and were soon incapable of paying 
the enhanced tribute imposed upon them. The consequence was, that, first of all, 
remonstrances, and, then, threats, were employed to obtain it from the Raja. 
On his part, Vijiarflm Raj, unable to appreciate the danger ho was courting, neg- 
lected the demands of the Government, and at length defied its authority. There- 
upon, the Governor of Madras determined to bring him to reason by force. 
Troops were led out against him, and on the 10th July 1792, a severe conflict 
took place between them and the Raja’s men, which ended in the death of the 
Raja and of many of his follower's. 

The Raja had placed the ladies of his family with his young son, Naraiu 
Babu, a boy of eight years of age, at a village fourt» miles distant from the 
scene of the engagement; and on the eve of the battle, he sent instructions 
to the boy, to surrender himself to the British force and the Madras Council, 
in case of his own death. After the battle, however, the child was carried away 
by his attendants, and notwithstanding that Sir Charles Oakley, Governor of 
Miijlr ftH , gave repeated assurances hr writing that if he surrendered he would 
be protected,, and would receive all the respect due to his rank, yet the relatives 
bf tbe lad listened to none of the overtures thus made. The Governor, being 
wearied with their foolish and pertinacious opposition, issued a final order, that he 
was to return to his own country within the space of thirty days. This order 
also, like the rest, was disobeyed. 

y Had it not been for a change in the Government of Madras at this time, 
ihttu is ground for supposing, that the family of the late Raja VijiarAm RAj 
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would Imvo come to ruin. Sir G. OaklBy was succeeded by Lord Hobart 4 
Frovisioual Council was abolished ; and CoUectorates were established. I!li6 
Government issued a proclamation, calling upon the Hill Poligars to return 
peaceably to their respective villages, guaranteeing to them a considdration of 
their just claims. Before the close of 1796, agi-eementshad been made with most 
of the Hill landholders. Narain Rdj was ordered to pay four lacs of rupees, o^ 
forty thousand pounds, by way of compensation for the claims of the Company 
against his late father, and his estates were at the same time greatly curtailed. 

At the Permanent Settlement the' sum of five lacs was fixed as the annual 
tribute to be paid by Narain Rftj, exclusive of the revenue from salt, sugar, 
port dues, and other imposts. Moreover, the Government granted to Narain 
Bfij the following title, Mirza Bnja Sri Pusapati Narayana Gajapati Rfij 
BahMur Manea Sultan, Zemindar of Vizianagixm, together with a . salute of 
nineteen guns whenever he visited the chief authorities in the district. 

By the year 181,7 the Raja had incurred a debt of twelve lacs of rupees. 
Ho therefore requested the Government to take charge of his estates until the 
debt was paid off, under the stipulation that he should meanwhile receive eighty 
thousand rupees a year for his personal expenses. The debt was cleared off in 
the year 1822, and the estates were restored to their owner. 

• In 1827 the Raja again made over his estates to the Government, and pro* 
ceeded to Benares on an allowance of one lac of rupees a year. There he 
resided until 1845, when he died. His debts, however, instead of diminishing, 
bad increased from seven lacs to eleven, a consideralde portion of which was 
contracted during his residence in Benares. 

The present Maharaja VijiarAm Gajapati Rfij visited his estates in 
Vizianagram for the first time in 1848, when, on his entering the Fort, he was 
received with a salute of nineteen guns, fired from the cantonments by order 
of Government. In 1852 the estates were handed over to the Maharaja free 
of debt, and with a surplus of upwards of two lacs of rupees. In 186S the 
Maharaja was requested by Sir Jolin Lawrence, the Viceroy and Governor 
General, to become a Member of the Legislative Council of India and in the 
following year was created a Maharaja, as a personal distinction, in consideration 
of his liberality in endowing a hospital in Vizagapatam, • to the extent of 
twenty thousand rupees, and of the example which he had set to neighbouring 
Zemindars^ or landholders, in the general good management of his estates. The 
further honour has been recently conferred upon him, of Ko^t Gommand^^ of 
the Star of India. ' 
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For the princely sums which the Maharaja devotes to public institutions in 
Idaciras, Bengal^ and the North-Western Provinces, and for the great public spirit 
he displays in promoting the prosperity of the country generally, it is unquestion- 
able thf*t he occupies the very highest position among the nobles ot India. 
Only lately he has erected a new Dispensary in Benares, and has engaged to 
build a Town Hall, at a cost of not less than five thousand pounds. Yet this 
generosity is insignificant compared with one act of large-handed and splendid 
liberality which he performed in the early part of the past .year, in offering 
to present twenty thousand pounds to the Medical College of Allahabad, which it 
was proposed to establish. Although this object has not been sanctioned by the 
Governor General in Council, yet the sutn is not withdrawn, but is oftbrcd for 
some other object in connection with the proposed Allahabad University. The 
Maharaja is, moreover, not meyely an ornament of native society in Benares and 
elsewhere, but by his excellent knowledge of English, his great politeness, his. 
fondness for field sports, and his general manliness of character, is cordially 
welcomed everywhere among the Europeans settled in the country. 

gbnealogt op the family of tub maharaja op vizuhagbam. 

Detemded from the brothtn, Sri Putapati Bdmavarma and Mddhavarma, who formerly 

ruled over the Kulinga Country, 

I. Ri^'a Baghunadhari^', A. D. 1652. 
il. Raja SiU R4m Cliandrnla, A. D. 1685. 


III. .Raja ilnanda RAJ 1696. IV. Riija Tauionirftj, 1606. 
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Kabcbouta. 

This is reputed to be a branch of the Slsodiya Rajpoots. They are veiy 
numerous in the Kop&chit pargannah of the Ghazipur district, where tjiey hold 
possession of about two hundred village. They affirm that the name Rarchhliya, 
which is derived from the Sanskrit. *• kar,' a hand, and ‘ chalftnd,’ to make use 
of, was given them by the emperor Allauddin, in token' of their bravery. Eighteen 
generations have passed away since Hem Shkh, the progenitor of the clan, 
founded the colony at Ropfichit ; and they are able to state the names of each in 
succession (a). A small number of Rarchhliya Rajpoots are also settled in the 
Banda district. 

(a) Dr. W. OIdbtim*a Statistical Memoir of the Ghaaiphr District, Part I, page 62 . 



CHAPTER in. 


THE TOMAKA Ott TUAR, BARWAK, EATHOR, AND KACIIHWAIjA TRIBES, 

Tamara or Thar. 

This tribe of Rajpoots is of groat antiquity, and altliougli now of little impor- 
tance, was once held in much honour. In the North- Westeni Provinces, whei’e 
it fonnerly possessed extensive power, it numbers little more than four thousand 
iouls, of whom upwards -of three thousand inhabit the ^Agra district. But 
these statistics rest on the very dou])tful authority of tlio Census Returns of 
1865. These Returns, however, are singularly inconsistent with each other. 
For instance, in one volume, the I'omars of Bulandshahr and Meerut, aro said to 
bo descended from Anek Pul, and to be in possession of ten villages, besides por- 
tions of other villages situated in the former district. The narrative states that 
these Tomars are of two kinds, Hindu and Mahoraedan, the latter having been 
converted to Islamism as far back as the reign of Kutb-uddiu (a). The next 
volume, containing the tabular list of all the tribes and castes of these provinces, 
does not represent a single Tomar as residing in those districts (b). 

The Tomars of Budaon are traditionally descended from Raja Sank PfiJ, 
who, many ages ago, conquered that part of the country, and settled in it with a 
large number of his followers. The Ujln'lni division of the district has still a 
considerable population of Tomars. They state, moi’eover, that their ancestors 
were subdued by Raja Hirand Pfil of Kampil, since which time they have been 
styled ‘Jangarah’ (c). On the termination of the Tomar rule' over the 
ancient kingdom of Delhi, many of the family seem to have migrated south- 
wards and settled in various parts of Gwalior, whence they pushed out to the 
norihward again, and some entered what is now the Agra district (rf). In the 

(fl) Cenaiia of the North-Western Provinces, for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix B., pp. 19, 20. 

(6) IbH Vol. II. Gkneral Statement of Castes, No. 4, p. 11, list Towmur. 

1 (c) Census of the North-Western Provinces, for 18G5, Vol I., Appendix B., p. 46. 

(d) Ibid^ p. 68. 
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district of Etah the Tomars are partly descended from the Gwalior Tomars, and 
partly from Tomars who came direct from Delhi and Hastinapfir. They are 
found in niimci'ous villages in this district, although their existence is ignored by 
the Census Tables (u). There are some also in the district of MainptUrt. 

The Tomar dynasty was reigning in Delhi when the Mahomedans first 
entered India. It commenced with Anang Pill I, in the year 736 A. D., 
according to the traditional statement, but, in the judgment of General Cunning- 
ham, who has paid g*eat attention to the matter, the more coiTCct date is 788 
A. D. It lasted for a period of four hundred and nineteen years, when Delhi was 
captured by the OhauhAn Raja of Ajmere, Visala Dev&. There were nineteen 
Kings of the Tomar dynasty, of whom General Cunningham has given a list, 
with the dates of their accession, and the duration of their several reigns, in bis 
Ai'chapiological Survey of Delhi, pi^ 16. The two royal families were united by 
the marriage of Visala DevA’s son or grandson with tlie daughter of the last 
king, Anang PAl III. The issue of this union was tlih very famous Prittf 
Raj, or Prithvi Raja, or Rai Pithora, as he is variously' styled (d). This 
prince was conquered by Muazuddin SAm in 1193. 

After this, says Mr. Beames, in his account of this tribe of Rajpoots, 
in Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, “the Tomars make no mark in histoiy till the 
reign of Alauddtn Khilji, or shortly after the death of that sovereign, when Bir 
Shmg Deo, an obscure Tomar, became possessed of Gwalior, which had been 
previously held successively by the Kachhwahas, the ParihArs, and the Maho- 
meduns. After him a long line of illustrious princes ruled, subject more or less 
to Musalman influence, among whom Dun, gar Singh is noteworthy, inasmuch as 
in his reign the celebrated rock-sculptures of Gwalior were executed. They 
appear to have been sometimes at feud with, and sometimes faithful allies of, the 
Musalman rulers of Delhi. The princes of tho bouse of Lodi, Bahlol, Sikan- 
dur, and Ibrahim, attacked and defeated them, or were defeated by them, several 
times in those troublous and unsettled ages. The strong fortress of Gwali m?, 
however, more often defied the Mogul forces. Raja MAn Singh was a prince of 
great power and ability, and in his reign the power of tJie Tomars was at its 
height. He was a wise ruler, a patron of the arts, and himself a ricilful musician, 
and a beneficent administrator” (c). His successor, Vikramaditya, was 
subdued by the Mahomedans, and was killed at the battle of Panipat, fighting in 

( 17 ) Censuft of tUc: J^orUi-Wegtcm FrovinccHi, for 1865, Vol. L, Appottdiz B.| p* 

(b) Geneni) ('ouniiighani’s Arcb^logical Surv^, pp. 16^23* 

(c) Elliot b Supplemental Glofiwy, VoL l.| p. 163. 
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their behalf. He is supposed to have possessed the celebrated Kohinoor dia- 
aaoud, which he gave to the emperor Bd.bar. The family gradually sank into 
insignificance, and at length removed from Gwalior and settled in Udaipfti'. It 
retains, however, the memory of its ancient prestige («). 

The Tomars, although once so powerful and illustrious, possess now no 
independent territory. Vikramaditiya, who established the Samhat era, dating 
from the year 56 B. C., is believed, on good grounds, to h.ave sprung from tliis 
tribe. “ The chief possessions left to the Tutors,’' remarks Colonel Tod, “ are the 
district of Tu&rgar, on the right bank of the Chumbal towards its junction with 
the Jumna, and the small chieftainship of Patan Tuilrvati, in the Jaiphr, State, 
and whose head claims affinity with the ancient kings of Indraprastha” (5). 

In the Gorakhphr district are a few families of this tribe, thei e styled Tong&r. 
They are not of high rank in popular estimation. Small communities also are 
found in the Fathpftr district. A few liko^dse are met w'ith in the districts of 
Benares and ShMijahilnphr. 

The tribe is divided into seventeen branches. 

Barwar. 

The Barwar clan of Majhosi and Maau\r, in the Ghaziphr district, profess to 
be a branch of the Tomar tribe. They came thitlier in association with the 
Naraulia branch of the Parihftr Rajpoots, and assisted them in the expulsion of 
the Cherus. Their traditions state that they first of all settled in the Azimgarh 
district, and afterwards entered Kharid. The name ‘ BarwUr,’ they say, is derived 
from Barnagar, formerly the principal village of the tribe. Other Barwars are 
found at Deochandphr, a village in the Saidpdr pargannah of the Ghazipdr 
district ; and others still at Bfiripftr in the Chapra district (c). 

“It is worthy of notice,” says Dr. W. Oldham, “that the Barwars of 
Majhosi and of Mani&r tuppehs, though they claim a common origin, are entirely 
distinct from each other. They will only eat together on the occasion of some 
great gathering, when the people of the other clans of the pargannah are pre- 
sent. The population of Mani^r, the chief town of the Barwars, is 6,124. It is 
the seat of an extensive grain trade” {<£). 

(a) Elliot’s Supplementel Olossary, Vol. 1,, pp. lCS-64. 

( ft ) Tod's RiyAStban, Vol. I., pp. 88, 89. 

r e ) Dr. W. Oldham’s Statistical Memoir of the Qhasipur District, Fart I., p, 61. 

( d ) iWd; p. 62. 
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Rdthor, *' 

Althougli the Ed,thors have lost much of their ancient renown, nevertheless, 
they arc still reckoned among the most distinguished of the Rajpoot tribes. 
At the period of the first Mahomedan incursions into Hindustan, they ruled ever 
Kanotij, which was then a fiouiishing kingdom, surpassing in power and inilnenoe . 
all other states in the country. It is impossible to define the exact limits of the 
Kanoujiya kingdom at that time ; but there is reason to believe that it embraced a 
considerable portion of the tract now called the North Western Provinces. The 
present hou.se of Joudhpfir boasts its descent from the R&thor monarchs. Many of 
the subordinate chiefs of the Raja of Joudhpfir’s territory are of the same race. 

The Rfithor dynasty of MarwAr was established by Sevajl, son of Jai 
Chand, whose descendants for many years maintained a high character for their 
bravery and heroism. ‘ The Mogul emperors were indebted for half their con- 
quests to tlie L&kh TalwAr Rtthtoria, the hundreil thousand swords of the 
Rfithors.’ Rai Sing of this tribe was a famous captain in the armies of Akbar. 
Ilis father, Khaly&n Mall, received Akbar with great respect at Ajmere, in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, and then entered his service (a). 

The Rdthors are divided into twenty-four principal clans, descendants, tradi- 
tion aflirms. of Kusha, a twin son of Rfima. Some of these arc as follows : 
Dhandal, Ilhadail, Chakkit, Duhariya, KhokrS., Baddra, Chaijra,, R^mdeo, Kabriya, 
Iluttfindiya, SlShiwat, Sundu, Kataicha, Maholi, Gogadoo, Mahaicha, Jiiisingh, 
Mursiya. and Jord (A)- I’hcse branches are found, for the most part, in Raj- 
pootana: and, if any reliance is to bo placed in the statistics obtained by the 
Government, exist only in small numbers in the North- Western Provinces. Here 
they are said to be fewer than five thousand persons, three-fourths of whom are ia 
the districts t>f Cawnphr and Gorakhpftr. But this is, doubtless, an error. Tod says 
that a doubt hangs over the origin of this race, and that the Surajbansi bards deny 
them the lionour which they claim, of being connected with the genuine Solar Race (c). 

In the district of Fnraklmbad, the ancestor of the Rdthors was . one Karan 
Singb, who received from Shainsuddin Ghori a grant of land in Mohamadabdd, 
together with the title of Hao. Some three hundred years ago they occupied, 
in addition, tho pargannah or barony of ImratpOr, and founded the villages of 
llajapi^r, llfithorl, and others (rf). 

( u ) Aiu « Akbari. Mr. BIochmuiia*8 Translation, Vol. 1., p. 357. 

) 'I oJ’.H U.qjqMtlian, p. 88. 

( C ) 

(d ) Ueport oi* tut? (’cusus of the North -Western Provinces, fbr 1865, Appendix B;, p. 74. 
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In the southern part of the district of ShahjahfinpAr the Bd^diors occupy 
the village of Kajnrt, which tliey acquired four hundred years ago by the mar- 
riage of one of the tribe with the daughter of Sahdal, a Rajpoot of Baralt 
Kalan (a). 

There are a few of the tribe in the Khandaull division of the Agra district, 
whose family has resided there for tin? la.st hundred years. In the Karouli divi- 
sion of Mainpiiri they possess eighty-eight village.s, some of them recently 
obtained. The head of the clan in Karofili is Chandhri Lahshmau Singh (6). In 
the last Census Report of the MainpAri district the RAthor Rajpoots are not 
even noticed ; yet one would suppose, from their possessing so many villages, 
that, at least in the tract which they occu[)y, they must be somewhat numerous. 

On the defeat of Raja Jai Chand of Kanouj by Mohamad Ghori Lis family 
seems to have sought refuge in tho Barna territory, in the present district of 
Etah, which it subsequently loft, and settled in Souhar, in the same district, 
where it came in conflict with the Bhayar tribe, and defeated it. These Rflthors. 
divided the Sonhar country among themselves, Tho Raja of RSmpAr, of the 
barony of Azimnagar, and the Rao of Kheinsaipur, of the barony of ShamsabSd, 
arc RAthois in the direct lino from Jai Chand (r). There is no mention of the 
RAthors in the last Census Rci)ort of the Etah district. A small colony of 
them is located on the right hank of the Sot, in the Kot pargannali of the 
Biidaon district;. 

A small community of this tribe is said to reside in the Benares district, 
but the insignificance of its nuinber.s is sufficient reason for its influence not being 
felt. Only one family is to be found in the city of Benai’es. 

The Rfltbors are of the Sfindil gotra or order. 

Members of this tribe inhabit the Gorakliphr district; but, strange to say, 
they are regarded as much inferior to some other Rajpoot tribes, and are not 
permitted to intermarry with them (d). 

Kachhwaha or Kashwdhd. 

Like the RAthors, but on better grounds, this tribe of Rajpoots is also said 
to be descended from Rfima, King of Ajudhiya, through his twin son Kusha, 
from whose lineage the present Maharaja of JaipAr professes to have sprung. 

( a ) Report of the Census of the North-Western Provinces, for 186A, Appendix fi., p. 86. 

( 6 ) Ibidf p. 78. 

(c) ihufip. 98. 

(d) Buchanan’s Eastern India, Vol. IT., p. 488. 
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The tribe prevails in the country of JaipCIr, sometimes called Amber, (Mid is very 
numerous in the capital city of that name. It is traditionally affirmed, thftt the 
ancient scat of the Kachhw4h4s, down to the period of Raja Nala, was Nar« 
war^arah, when the fort of Amber became their chief abode, and remained 80 
for many centuries until the time of Raja Sawai Jai Singh, who built the city 
of Jaipilr (a). In taking possession of the Amber territory, tl»ey expelled 
therefrom the Mina and BadgAjar tribes (ft). 

Resj>ecting the piiinitivo history of the Kaclihwfthis, Mr. Beames, on the 
authority of General Cunningham, states, “ that their original seat was Kuntiptlra 
or Kutw^. One of their kings, Suraj Sen, is alleged to have founded the city 
of Gwalior, forty miles south-east of Kutwhr; and tliey became independent 
under Vajra D4ina, one of whose inscriptions is dated A. D. 977. They retained 
the sovereignty of Gwalior, together with tliat of Narwar, till 1129, whenTej- 
karnn, ‘ the bridegroom prince,’ as he is called, eighty-fourth in descent from 
Suraj Scn,letthis capital of Gwalior, and went to Deora, to marry the king’s daugh- 
ter ot that place, and was so charmed with her society that he never returned. 
His nephew, ParimAl, a Parihfira, supplanted him in Gwalior and Narwar. The 
Ivachhw4has then migrated to Oundfir (or Jaiphr, as it was subsequently called,) 
where they established themselves a now principality ” (c). 

We learn from the Ain i Akbart, that Kachbwkhi nobles were in high posi- 
tion in the Court ol Akbar. Raja Bihkrt Mall of this tribe, was the first Raj- 
poot, says Mr. Blochmanu, that joined Akbar’k Court. The emperor gave him the 
command of Hve thousand troops. Three sons of the Raja were in Akbar’s service, 
namely, Blmgwan I)a.s, Jagann&th, and Salhadl (d). Raja Bhagwan Dks was 
also, like his father, commander of five thousand men, and Governor of Zabulis- 
tan. IIi.s daughter was married to prince Salim, eldest son of the emperor; the 
oftspring of which marriage was Prince Khusrau (e). Raja Mku Singh, a 
son of Raja Bhagwkn D^, was one of the most illustrious men of the time. He 
was horn at Amber, the ancient home of the family, and was one of Akbar’s 
great generals and governors. At his death si.Kty of his fifteen hundred wives 
immolated themselves on the funeral pile (jf). Rai S41 DarlArt was another 
Ivachhwkhk in Akbar’s seiwice. He was in charge of the royal harem. During 

( a ) Census of the N orUi- Western Pro vincei for 1865, VoL L, Appendix B., 17. 

( /> ) Klliot fl Supplemental Glonsary, Vol. I., p. 158. 

(r) /hid, I .5U. 

\^d ) Am ) A kbari, Mr. Blochmaxiue TrauslaticD, Vol. I., pp. 828, 829. 

( ) IbuL p 

(/) Jind, p, 389 — 34 \ 
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reign of Jahingtr, Akbar’g son, he was sent on an expedition to .the Dakhin. 
Bai SKngh entered early Akbnr’s service ; for he was present in the battle of 
Khairabid, in the fight at Sarnkl, and accompanied the emperor on his forced 
march to'Paton and Ahmadabftd (o). 

The tribe is divided into twelve clans, which are found scattered about in 
many parts of the country. In the district of Bulandshahr, Kachhwkhft land' 
holders exist in the Khurja division ; and KachhwAhA. cultivators inhabit the 
villages of Manikpfir and KlialilpOr Bath, in the Baran division. A few of the 
nice have of late years entered the Agi*a district, and settled in Kheragarb. 
There are some also at Devaphra close to the city of MainpOti. These state that 
they came originally from beyond tlic Chambal, and that the reason of their 
quitting their native country was, the marriage of a Kacldiwdhk Kajpoot into the 
family of the Raja of MainpOrt (A). KhotS-s on the Sone was also founded by 
them. 

The tribe is represented, says Mr. A. O. Hume, in the district of Etawah. 

“ The Eaurs of Baylah were once rather important Landholders, and, with 
their numerous kinsmen, still hold Baylah itself, and a few other villages. They 
are Kachhwfthas, of the same family, if we are to believe tliem, as the Raja 
of R^mphra, in Jalaun ; and they claim, of course, like the rest of their clan, to 
be descended from Kusha, one of tlx* sons of Rd ma. Tho KaclihwAhfis appear to 
have emigrated at an early period from Gwalior, or its neighbourhood, to that 
tract of country now known as K.achliwaiht Ghar. Thence, in 1656 A. D., came 
one Ajab Singh, who took service with tlic then Raja of RhrO, and later, through 
his master’s infli*encc, obmiiied possession of Baylah and other villages. 
Besides this family, there are a good number of this casto (all emigrants from 
Eachhwaih! Ghar) sprinkled here and there about the eastern par^annahs of 
this district ; but none are landholders of any importance, and none seem to 
have resided here for more than two hundred years” (c). In this di.strict 
there were, in 1865, according to the Census Returns, nearly six thousand mem- 
bers of this tribe of Rajpoots. The territory called by Mr. Hume Eachhwaiht 
Ghar (more properly Kachliwaild Garb, from gurA, a fort), lies between the 
Sindh and Pahauj rivers, and was ceded to the Indian Government in 1844 by 
Scindiah, in consideration of his receiving a British contingent (d). 

( a ) Ahi i Akban, Mr. BlcKihmann’s Translation, Vol. L, pp. 419, 420. 

(6) Censutf of the North-Western Provinces, for 1865, Vol. L, Appendix B., pp. 17, 68, 77. 

( e ) IhiiU Memorandum of Mr. A, O. Hume, p. 35. 

(d) Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. L, p. 158. 
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The Kachliwfih&s claim to have once had possession of three hundred and 
sixty villages in tho district of MuzafFarnagar. “ This,” says Sir H. Elliot, 
‘‘ may have been the case, for amongst those who went to aid the Ghauhftn 
Priiice Bisal Deo, in his invasion of Gujei’at, wc find the Kachhw&hS-s of Antai^ 
bed enumerated ; and as they are not found in any numbers elsewhere in the 
Doab, except in Etawah, those of MuzafFarnagav are perhaps indicated. But 
they must have been in much greater strength than they are now, whether we 
consider them as occupants of MuzafFarnagar or Etawah, to have been honoured 
with any notice in such a gathering of Rajpoots. The mention of the 
KachhwShSs of Antarbed, in the middle of the eleventh centuiy, is interesting, 
as showing that those of Amber had not yet risen into notice ; and that those 
of Narwar, who are recorded by Chand as proceeding to the defence of Chittore 
in the beginning of the ninth century, must have beeu on the decline” (a). 
In the Census Report for 1865, the EachhwRh&s of Muzafiarnagar are unnoticed. 

This triijo is also found at AkbarpOr, Tamraura, and SekandarpOr, in the 
district of Etah. In Jalaun it is represented by Raja Mfin Singh, of Rfimpftr, 
who is tho proprietor of an estate of revenue, valued at three thousand 
pounds a year. 'J'he Raja of GopfilpOr, and the Raja of Sikrt, now in needy 
circumstances, are of the same tril)e. Some of tho finest soldiers in tho old 
Sepoy army were Kachhw5h& Rajpoots (5). 

Colonies of KachhwAliAs are met with more or less in Cawnpbr, Etawah, 
Azimgarli, Jaunphr, and other places in these provinces. 

(fy) Elliot’fi Suppkmeutiil Glossary, Vol. L, p, 158, 

( // ) Ceii8u.4 of tho North-AV €3 tern Provinces, for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix B., pp. 95, 96. 
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THE AGNIKULAS OR FIRE RACES. 

1— THE PRASIAUA TRIRK; THE V>ORK CRAM; 2— THE PARIHARA TRIBE; 3— THE DIALUKIVA OK 
SORANKHl TRIBE— THE BAGIIEL TRIHE-TIIE ItllAR OK BUARA-.SURTAJJ TUIBE. 

THE AGNIKULAS OR FIRE RACES. 

There arc four tribes of Agnikulas, as follows : 

I. Franiara, called also Ponwar and Poniar. 

IT. Parihfirfi.. 

III. CliSlukiya or Solanklii. 

IV. Cliaulian. 

These will be described iu order. 

First Division of the Agntkui>a.s or Fire Racf..s. 

Prarnarn, Ponirar, Puar or Pomar. 

In ancient times the Prainaras w'cre amongst the most powerlul of the Raj- 
poot tribes. ‘ The world is the Praniar’s,’ remarks Colonel Toil, is an ancient 
saying, denoting their extensive sway. He also gives the names of some of the 
most important capitals of the kingdoms they either compiered or founded, 
such as, Maheshwar, Dhar, Ujain, Chittore, Abu, and ChandraVati. ‘Though 
the Pramara family never equalled iu wealth the famous Solaiiki princes of 
XnhalwSra, or shone with such lustre as the (’hnuhan, it attained a wider rango 
and an earlier consolidation of dominion than either, and far excelled, in all, the 
Paribdra, the last and least of the Agnikulas, which it long held tributary.’ 
The Praniaras took possession of Maheswar, the capital of the llaiya kiu<»'s, in 
which apparently they first exercised regal authority. ‘ The era of Bhoj, the 
son ; of . Munj,’ says Colonel Tod, ‘has been satisfactorily settled; and an 
inscription in the nail-headed character carries it back a step farther, and elicits 

» I 
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an liistoricnl fact of infinite value, giving the date of the last prince of the 
Prainaras of Chittore, and the consequent accession of the Gahlots’ (a). 

‘ The nine gems’ will always be associated in Hindu literature with the 
name of Bhoj Pramara. The first Chandragupta mentioned in Hindu annals, 
wlio was contemporary with Alexander the Great, was of the Mori branch of 
this tribe. The Moris wei*e held to be of the Takshak or Serpent Race. The 
power and influence of the Pramara tribe are represented in the following 
analysis of its branches prepared by Colonel Tod : 


Branches of the Pramara Tribe. 

% 

1. Mori — of which wn.s Cimiulraguptn, and the princes of Clihtoro prior to the Golilots. 

2. Soda — Sogdi of Alexainicr, tho princes of Dhat in the Indian desert. 

3. Sankla — Chiefs of Piigul ; and In Marwar. 

4. Kluiir — Capital Khairuhi. 

5. ITmra and Sumni — Anciently in the desert, now Mahomedntis. 

6. Vihil or Bihil — PrinccH of CImndravati. 

7. Mnipawat — Present chief of Bijolli in Mewar, 

8. Biilhar — Northern desert. 


9. Kaba — Celebrated in Sunrashtra in ancient times; a few yet in Sirnni. 

10. Umrnfita — The princcH of Uinmatwaril in Mfdwa there established for twelve generations. 
Uramatwaru is the largest tract left to the Prnmaras. Since the war in 1817, being under the British 
interference, they cannot be called independent. 


1 1 . Ilehar, 

12. Dlinuda, 

13. Soniliah, 

14. llarair, 


Grusia petty cliiefs in MUwa. 


Besides others unknown, ns Chnonda, Khejar, Sagrn, Barkota, Puni, SS.mpd.1, 
Bbtbii, Kfilpusar, Kaimoh, Koliila, Papft, Kahoriya, Dhand, Deba, Barhar, Jtpra, 
Posra, Dhanta, Rikamva, and Taika. Most of these are proselytes to Islamism, 
and several are beyond the Indus (6). 

Sir Jolm Malcolm affirms, that, in ancient times, this race was the most 
celebrated of all the Rajpoot tribes of Central India. But he adds, the Prama- 
ras having intermarried into Mahratta Sudra families, have become degraded 
ill rank, so ‘ that tlie poorest of the proud Rajpoot chiefs, whom they count 
among their dependants, would disdain to eat with them, or to give them a 
daughter in marriage’ (c). 


(rt) Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I., pp. 91—93. 

(h) Ibid, pp. 91—93. 

(c) Malcolm’s Central India, Vol. II., p. 130. 
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Tliis tribe of Rajpoots is found in considerable numbers in the districts of 
Agra and CawnpOr ; and many families inhabit other disjricts, such as 
Banda, Allahabad, Gorahhpftr, Jaunpdr, Azimgarh, Jlulnsl, and some portions of 
Oudh. ft is said that the original seat of the tribe was 'Ujain. Its appearance 
in the neiglibourljood of Agi’a is thus accounted for. “ Raja Bijip&l of Baidna 
wished to bring about an alliance between Ins daughter and the son of TirdpAl, 
of Ujain, and with this view sent an embassy with presents. Tindp&l, however, 
objecting to the proposed marriage, ordered the amb.lssador to return, but 
his son Laknnsl meeting them on his own account, accepted the proposal, and 
in spite of Tindpfil’s objections, brouglit back the party to Baidna, and there the 
marriage took place. Villages were then assigned to the prince and princess for 
maintenance. These, however, proving insufficient, the daughter W'as sent 
back to her father, some little time after, to solicit a further grant. But all 
that TindpSl gave his daughter, was a sword, which she was instructed to 
deliver to her husband. Lakansl, then, interpreting the gift, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to mean that he should extend his possessions Avith its aid, seized and 
added to his territory 1400 villages, giving tliem over to his followers. At vari- 
ous times they IniA-c migrated northwards, their first halting-place in this district 
being the pargannah of -Khcragarh, Avhere they are zemindars and cultivators.. 
They have in course of time become dispossessetl of a great many of their states, 
bartering them for less substantial wealth to Goojurs and Br.ahmins” (a). 

The Pouwars arc spread over the Jaunphr district. They are said to have 
settled in the Jhansi district, in Biindelkhnnd, some time after the conquest 
of the country by the Bundelas. In the FarakhabSd district they have been 
attached to the pargannah of Amritpur for the last six hundred years, where 
their ancestor, Blihprao, obtained lands from Raja Jai Singh Deo, ruler of 
Klior or Shamsabfid (h). There arc a few in the Etah district, in the sub- 
division of Azimnagar. 

There are two colonies of this tribe in the district of Unao in Oudh. One 
is in tlio Morawan pargannah, occupying thirty villages. It is said, “ that 
their ancestor, Narhar Singh Ponwar, distinguished himself in the siege of 
Chittore, under Akbar Shah, and received a grant of this tract of land as a reward 
for his services. He founded the village of Narri-chak, which is callod after 
his name. These Ponwars must have been a powerful clan once; but the 

> (o) Report of the Census of the North-Western Provinces, for 1865, Appendix B., pp. 67, 68. 

(b) Ibid, 74. 
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great encroachiiient of the Baises, one hundred and fifty years ago, reduced them 
to complete insignificance, and deprived them of a large portion of their land.’* 

Respecting the other colony of Ponwars, “ there is,” says the same viriter, 
“still less to be said. They are an offshoot of the Ponwar Raj of Etonja (in 
the Lucknow district), and obtained a tract, about twelve villages, through the 
fivvocr of Raja Newal Rai, Diwun of Newab Safdar dang, Govcimor of Oudh, 
in 1740 A. D.” (a). The Ponw'ars of Oiulh have five great landholders 
who possess the privilege of a scat at the Governor Generars Durbar. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham has collected some iarportant historicjil facts concern- 
ing a branch of this tribe in the Ghazipftr district. “ The large tulwfa of Shiva- 
pur Dir, Pargannah Bulliah, belongs to a brotherhood of Ujain or Ponwar 
Rajpoots, of the Agnikula race; and there are some fraternities of the tribe in 
the D(jabi and Mahaich pargannahs. The Ujains of tw't) villages, Dayapar- 
satha and Dharaon, in tlic latter pargannah, hecamc Mussalinans during the 
empire of the Moguls. The liead of the clan is the Raja of Dumraon. He 
traces b.ack his pedigree eighty-six generations, from Raja Bikrnniadat, or 
Vikrainnjit, from whom tlio Sambat era of the Hindus is reckoned. Of these 
ancestors, si.xty-nine were the rulers of Ujain in Mulwri; and the first settler in 
the Bhoj])i)r of Shahal*Sd was Raja Saimio Sah, from whom the 
present Raja, ^Slahesliwar Bakbsh, Is the sevcntecntli in descent. 

“ The R.aja of Dumraon owns nearly the entire of Doabt Pargannah, 
wliich, at the Peniuinciit Settlcnietit, lieloriged to Sluiliabud ; and as he and his 
ancesttns liave purchased many estates in other pargannahs, he is now the 
large.st propi'iotor in tlie district. A BhOinhar family of Pande Brahmans, settled 
at Baiviali in Doal)! pargannah, have for generations past been the Tahseldars, or 
land-agents, of the Dumr.aon family. They arc nt»w themselves a very wealthy 
and powerful family; and became, by auction-inirchase, owners of extensive 
estates in pari>annah.s Kliaiid, Kopilebit, and Mahaich. The Dumraon estates 
are badly inanaged ; the, tenantry are alw'ays discontented ; and the Raja never 
lias a re.pcc to spare. Tin* [rresent Raja, Malieshwar Bakbsh, with a view of 
a,d<)pting tlie life of a religious recluse, made an attempt to resign in favour of his 
son, wliicli the Government would uot confirm. From want of energy of mind, 
and po.ssibl\ of physical courage, ho is sometimes called the Banya Raja, and has 
not much influence in the country. Ilis kinsjuan Babii Kfinr Singh, a man of 
embarrassed means, but of great courage and energy, was always looked upon as 


{a) Mr. Elliott’s Chronicle# of Oonao, pp- 55, 56. 
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the real chief of tlio Ujain tribe. As is M'ell known, he became a conspicuous 
rebel, was shot while crossing the Gang(?s, and died in his house at Jagdispfli . 

“ The great Raja Siladitya, who, in the beginning of tlie seventh century, 
overthrew the Gupta dynasty, was Uaja of MAlw^, and no doubt belonged to 
this clan. Ilis name is not to be fournl in the Giuuraou j>odigr«'e. This, how* 
ever, is easily accounted for, owing to the connnou j)ractice ol styling the.'tftune 
person by more than one name. Thus King Asoka, in his coluiuns, is called 
Priyadarsi, and most of the Gupta sovereigns had ti.o names. Pari^mnnah 
lihojpflr, in Shahab^d, is said to take its name from Bhoj Kaja, tenth in descent 
from Uaja Bikramadat. It is inhabited by a luunerous elan of l- iaiii Pon- 
wars" {a}. 

1'he Ponwars arc found in the hatbphr district, in consider.able nunibei.s, 
but the Census Returns make no allusion to them. J hose in the pnr^an- 
nnfts of Glia/.ipftr KliAs, Maliamiuiidj)iir, and some other pbu c s, arc saitl to be 
ae.scended from Purba Rai Singh, u bo r()c<dve(l a pre.sent of lambs frcuu Gliazt 
Kluiij, the Nazim of that day, after whom the jmrgxnnah of Ghay.i|)Hr has been 
named (/>). 

The Ponwar race was expelled from I lialn, it is supimstal, l)v the emperor 
Sha!iab-ud-d!n Ghori, togctl-.er with tbcdr leader liaja Mitrsen. and l)eeame 
scjittered in diirerent directions. Some of them settled in what is now the 
Bulandshahr ..district, ami their .k scemlants are h)iind in the of 

Dibbat and diw.ar. The Kbidmatiy as, a low class of RajiK)ots, .me an offshoot 
of them. This tribe inhabits three villag(!s m tin; Baian pargannah of tin; same 

district (c). 

It is numerous in the district of ShAbjaban]Mir, where it is de.siguated 
Pomar, and holds from seventy to eighty vill.igcs in two pargatin.rlis. The 
Ponwars of Gorakliptir came origm.dly fnmi the west, and settled at Balwa, nhero 
they received a grant of several villag«*s from the. Raja of Majhanli. Ponwars 
from Gwalior ha\e resided for many years in association with the Bais Pvajpoots, 
at GhAtauipar, in the »listrict of Cawnphr. Idicy arc said to have come there 
originally in company with llasua Deo, Raja of llamirpOr. in Hundelkhand. 
They were lately in possession ot filtceu villages in the pargannah. 

Members of this tribe are found in Benares, but they arc- few in number. They 
profess to have come from Dhiiranagar. The Pranmras are of the Ka.syap gotra. 


(a) Dr. W. Olillinni’s Stntislical Memoir of tlie ( Jbaziprir Distriet, pp. 5Ci. /57. 
(h) Couiuu of the Nortb- Western ProvinceH, for 1863, Appendix B., p. 103. 
(c) Ibid, p. 17. 
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Dore. 

Tlie Doro Rajpoots are said to be descendants of the Ponvrars. One of the 
Rajas of i\fain[)6rl having offered his head to the Gndls Dehi, w^s called 
Dhund after his death; and his sui uessors were called Dores. At present, the 
Hirulu representatives (for some have become Mahornedans) of the Dore clan are 
found at Deoganw, Bhainsakhar, and Bahainphr, in the Bulaiulshahr districts (o). 
In the Mori\dabfi,d district also are more than two hundred families of this tribe. 

Second Division of the Agnikulas or Fire Races. 

Parihdra. 

This is the least famous of the Agnikulas. Although not occupying the 
first position in ancient times, they were, nevertheless, a tribe of considerable 
j)ower. Tlieir capital was Mandawar, formerly the chief city of MarwSr, which was 
once sulyect to them, before its occupation by the RiUhors. They are still a 
numerous tribe, and abound in many parts of these provinces. Tl)cy are found in 
the south-eastern tract of the Agra district in association with the Bhadaurias ; 
but their settlement there appears to bo of recent date. In the Etawah district 
they inhabit the country to the south of the- Kud.rt and Chambal rivers, called 
the Taluqa Sandaus. This region is full of ravines, and therefore difficult of 
access. Consequently, the Parihfirs, taking advantage of their position, “ have 
ever been a peculiarly lawless and de.sperate community. Nay, they even 
ventured some fifty years ago to murder Lieutenant Maunsell, who was then on 
duty with Mr. Ilalhcd in pursuit of thugs, of whom Sandos had long been one 
of the chief strongholds.” 

‘‘ The great ancestors of these Parih&rs, says Mr. Ilume, was Belan Deo. 
From him,' in the seventh generation, descended Nahir Deo, one of w'hose four- 
teen sons, Puop Sing, founded this particular clan, who were then located in 
Biana, Zillah (district of) Amritpftr. Very early in the eleventh century, and 
cons(*qiient on (though why consequent, none can explain) the defeat of Anang 
pal by Mahmud of Ghaznt, Samit Rai, the then surviving head of the house, 
fled to Sandos, and colonized the country thereabouts, which his clan still con- 
tinue to occupy. Besides their thirteen or fourteen villages in Sandos, a few 
villages in Bliartenan, Dalelnagar, &c., have from time to time been occupied, 
and are now inhabited by oflshoots of the Sandos clan. In quite recent times two 
families of Parih4rs, represented at the present moment by Lala Laik Singh, of 

(a) Report of the Census of the Nordi-Weaitern Provinces, for 1865, VoL I., Appendix B. ; Mooiml of 
Csstes of Etawah by Mr. A. O. Hume, p. 85, 
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Harchandpftr, and Raja Bijai Singh, of Malhajant, have risen into importance in 
thePheept^nd and Etawah pargannahs, by marriages into the Sengarh and Chauh&n 
families respectively, to whom they owe alike their lauds and titles ” (o). 

In the Jlu^nst and Hamtrpftr districts, and contiguous Native States, this tribe 
occupies twenty -seven villages, the head man of the tribe living at Jignt, a pseudo- 
independent State on the right bank of the Dassan river. The Parihftrs of the 
Jh&nsi district are said to have sprung from Gobindeo and Sarangdeo, grandsons 
of Raja Jojhar Singh, the traditional head of the family. They have been 
inhabitants of that tract of country for ages, even from before the Bundcla con- 
quest. They canie, in all likelihood, from MarwSr, of which country they held 
possession to the beginning of the twelfth century (6). The Parihfirs of Hanilrphr 
were in that portion of the district anciently called Garhkattar, several generations 
subserjuent to Sarang Deo. This chief had two wives. Tho descendants of the 
first inhabited the country west of the Dassan; and of the sqcond, the places 
known as Jignt and Malehta. By degrees they spread over the district (c). 

Dr. Buchanan regards the ParihSrs of Gorakbpili and Shahhbad as originally 
Bhars, yet he says the Bhars do not pretend to any relationship with the Parihars, 
and the latter arc held to be not only a pure, but a high Rajpoot tribe (</). 

Mr, C. A. Elliott, formerly Assistant Commissioner in Oudh, and latterly 
Secrt‘tary to the Government of the North-West Provinces, in his admirable little 
work entitled ‘ Chronicles of Oonao,' hasgiven a very interesting and exceedingly 
important account of tho Rajpoot tribes settled in tho district of Unao in tlie 
Province of Oudli. Respecting the Parihars, he says, that they form one of tho 
tour Agnikula.s, or Rajpoot tribes born out of fire, llo prefaces his further 
remarks on this clan by a quotation from the works of Colonel Tod respecting 
the creation of these four tribes, obsei’ving lhat ‘it is too grand and impressive 
to be omitted.’ “ When tho Daityas (or evil demons) made a determined attack 
on the sacred mount Abu, the Muni.s (or devotees), who reside there, created 
four tribes for their defence. They kindled a sacred fire, and assembling round 
it, prayed for aid to Mahadeo. From the fire-fountain a figure issued forth; but 
he had not a warrior’s mien. The Braliinans placed him as a guardian of tho 
gate, and called him Prithi-dwfira (Earth’s door), or Parihftra.” 

(a) Ueport of the Census of the North-Western Provinces, for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix B.; account of 
Castes of Etawali by Mr. A. O. Hume, p. 85. 

(5) /ftui, p. 100. 

(c) Jbid, p. 108. 

(d) Buchanan's Eastern India, Vol. 11., p. 463. 
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“ A second issued forth, and being formed in the palm of the hand (challd), 
was calle<l ChalOk. A third appeared, and was named Pramara. He had the 
blessing of the Kishis, and with the others went against the demons; but they 
did not prevail. 

“Again, Vasishta, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations — again he called 
the gods to aid — and as he poured forth the libation, a figure arose, lofty in 
stature, of clevatetl front, hair like jet, eyes rolling, brea.st c.Kpanded, clad in 
armour, with his tpiiver filled, a bow in one hand, and a bi’and in another, fourn * 
handed, whence his name, Chauh&n. 

“ \ asishta prayed that his hopes might be fulfilled. As the ChauhSn was 
de.spatched against the demons, Susti-devi, on her lion, armed with the trident, 
descended and bestowed her blessings on the Cliauhau, and proniiseil to hear his 
prayer. He went against tlie demons ; their leaders, he slew. The rest fled, 
nor halted till they reached the depths of hell. The Brahmans were made 
hapj)y; of his race was Prithi Baja (Prithora).” 

Mr. Elliott proceeds to narrate various incidents concerning the Parihdrs of 
Unao. “ The ParihSrs at the time of ShahAb-ud-dln Ghort (11 1)4 A. D.) were 
in posse.ssion of Mandawar, the capital of Marw^r; and received with hospitality 
the fugitive Rathors, whom the Mahomedan invader had driven from Kanouj. 
Their ho.spitality was repaid with treachery; and the Parihars, in their turn, 
were e.\i)ellcd from Marwar by tlieir guests, and never ro.se to any distinction 
again. The pr(!scnt Pariliarsin the Oonao district inlmbit the P.arganniih of SSrosJ, 
or, as it has’ recently l)e< ome Imbitual to call it, Sekandarpur, and possess the 
mystic number of eighty-four villages, a tract of land which is called a Clmurasi. 
Strictly speaking, they possess eighty-three; but it is possible that one village 
may have been washed away by the Ganges without any record of it remaining. 
According to tlieir local ti-aditions, they came from a place called JignJ, which 
is not to be found on the map, or Srinagar, that is Cashmere. 

“ This i.s a curious instance of the immense viulity of traditions. In a 
book ciilleu the Khoman Rasa, which was written in the ninth century, to com- 
memorate the defence of Cliittorc by Khoman ag-.iinst the Mahomodans, a 
list is given of the tribes who came to assist in the defence, and among them 
Ave find tin: Parihara from Cashmere (a). From tiiat high hill country they 
were driven, we know not hy what cause, to inhabit the sandy plains of Mai*wfi.r; 
expelled thence, tliev were broken into innumerable little principalities, which 
found no abiding place, and hare undergone continual changes, till we meet 

(a) Tod’s UajuHtban, Vol. I., p. 248. 
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with a small portion of the clan, who settled comjmratively a short time ago in 
a little corner of Oudh, and even here the name of the beautiful valley, from 
which they came ten centuries ago, is still common in the mouths of men. 

“ Tne story of the settling of the ancestors of the clnn in Sarosl is thus 
told. About three hundred years .ago, in the time of Ilumayun, king of Delhi, 
a Dikshit girl ft’om Parenda was Diarrie<l to tlic son of the Parihfir Raje, who 
lived in .lignt, across the Jumna. The bridegroom came witlj a large escort of 
his friends and brotherhood to celebrate tlie marriage ; an«l the party on their 
journey pa.ssed tiirough Sai’osl. As they sat down around a well (the locality 
of which is still shown, though the well lias fallen in), the^' asked who wore the 
lords of the fort which stood not far off. They were told, that the fort was held 
by Dhobis (washermen), and other Sudras, who owned the neighbouring 
country. The procession then went on to Parenda, and returning conducted the 
bride to licr home. Just before the lloli festival, a party headed by llbngay 
Singh returned, waited for the evening of that I’iotous fe.ast, and then, wiien the 
guards of the fort were heavy witli wine, and no danger was looked for, suddenly 
attacked and slaughtered them, and made themselves masters of the fort aud the 
surrounding country. 

“ Ilhagay Singh had four sons; and they divided the eighty-four villages lie 
had conquered, at his death. Asls and Salliu, the two eldest sons, took the 
largest [jortion of tlie estate, twenty villages falling to the former, and to the 
latter forty-two. Tlie third sou, Maiiik, was a devotee, and refused to he troubled 
with woi'ldly affairs. All he asked for was, one vill.age on the hanks of the Ganges, 
where he iniglit spend his life in Avorsliin, aud wash away his sins, three times a 
day, in the holy stream. The youngest son, Balidan, was quite a boy at the 
time of his father's death, and took what share his brothers chose to give him, 
and they do not seem to have treated him badly. 
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Genealogy of the Parih&r TaUiqd&r. 

Bliagaj Singh. 

I ■ " I ' \ 

Ams. Saihu. Mniiik. Balidftn. 

I 

Snkat. 

I 

Mangal. 

I 

Dipoh»a(L 

Zorriwiir. 

I 

Jin.lli Suh. 

' I 

Him. 



Riwil. Laik. Kaliintlar. Atbal. 

(Subadai Major). j 

The four elde.st sonfl died childlcHs. Goirdv Siiigli, 

The Irtw of ])nmocrenitur(* tli<l not exist amonj^ tlie family; ami every son, 
as lie oTtnv up, ami married, claimed his rigiit to a separate share of his father’s 
inheritance; and thus the ancestral e.state constantly dwindled as fresh slices 
were cut off it, till at last the wlude family were a set of in)|>overishe(l gentle- 
men, who kept up none of the dignity which had belonged to the first conquer- 
ors, Bhagay Singh ami his sons. For six generations they stagnated thus, no 
important event marking their history, till the time of Ulra Singh. The family pro- 
perty in his time had grown very small, and he had five sons to divide it amongst; 
and, to add to his misfortunes, he was accu.scd of some crime, thrown into 
prison at Faizjihad, and loaded with chains. With the chains on his leg he escaped, 
arrived safely at Jarosi, and lay in hiding there. Ilis pride being thus broken, he 
resolved to send his third son, Kalandar Singh, to take service in the Company’s 
army. IJe rose to be Subadar Major in the 49th Kegiment of Native Infantry ; and 
in thi.s position, through his supposed induence wdth the Kosident, became a very 
considerable man. He knew that, as long as he Avas at hand, no chakladar would 
venture to treat the Parihar Zemindars Avith injustice, but on his death they 
would be again at the mercy of the local authorities. He therefore collected 
all the members of the brotherhood who were descended from Asis and persuaded 
them to mass their divided holdings nominally into one large estate, of which 
his nephcAv Golali Singh should be the representative Taluqd&r, so that while 
in reality each small shareholder retained sole possession of his own share, they 
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should present the appearance of a powerful and united Taluqa, making GoKib 
Singh their nominal head. Thus tlie chakladars would he afitiid to touch a 
man who seemed to hold so large an estate, though in reality he only enjoyed 
a small ' portion of it. The brotherhood consented to this, and from 1840 till 
annexation, the estate was held in the name of (rohVb Singh alone, and they ha<l 
no farther trouble from the oppressions of the chakladars. 

“It must have been before this fusion of the divided holdings that an 
attack was made on the Jarosi fort by some Government troops, of which only 
a vague tradition still exists. The leader of the troops was Mustafa Beg, or, 
in the village dialect, Musakka Beg. He was killed in the assault, and his 
ghost is said still to haunt the tree under which he was stntiding at the time 
of his death. To this day no villager, Hindu or Mussulman, passes that tree 
without making a low salaam to Musakka Bir Baba’’ (a). 

The Parihars are divided into twelve separate families or clans. One of 
them is called Narauliya from Narwal, possibly that in the Gwalior territory: 
These are found in the Ghaziphr district, and their ancestors were Khegol and 
Mingal Deo, who were in the service of Raja Mahipa, a Cheru, whom they 
killed on his insulting them in a lit of intoxication. The Narauliyas are “ in- 
ordinately proinl, passionate, and extravagant. They have lost a considerable 
amount of their property; but still retain probably more than half of their 
original po.sscssion.s.” Their chief village is Bansdih with a population of 
upwards of six thousand persons. They hold the considerable estates of Sukh- 
pflra and Kharaunl (//). 

In the Allahabad district the only colony of the ParihSrs is found to 
the south of the Jumna. Tins In-anch, it is said, came oi’iginally from Mainphrt. 
Until recently they were addicted to female infanticide. There is good reason 
to believe, however, that they have now abandoned the horrid custom, as the 
Census Returns show a proper pnii)ortion of births of the two sexes. It is 
necessary to add, that the clan has been carefully though unobtrusively watched 
for the last thirty years (c). 

This tribe is also represented by a few families ih the district of Benares. 
It is of the Kasyap goim or order. 

(a) The Chronicles ot Oonao, by C. A. Elliott, Ejtq., ii.c.8., pp. 56 —60. 

(b) Dr. Wilton Oldhiim’B Statinticiil Memoirs of Qhazipur, p. 61. 

' (c) Report of the Census of the North-Western Provinces, for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix U., 

p. 129. 
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Third Division op the Aonikulas or Fire Races. 

Chalukiya or Solankhi. 

Tlie lii.storicai celebrity of this tribe cannot be discussed in this piece. Its 
niunbers in these provinces are but few. Yet it is well represented by the* 
n.'.;^iiels, who have sprung from it. There is ground for believing that, before 
the Kathor monarchs commenced their rule in Kanouj, princes of this tribe 
were established at Sbra on the Ganges. Their celebrated chief, Siddh Rai Jai 
Singh, was, according to Tod, at the head of twenty-two principalities, ‘ from 
the Ka»*natic to the base of the Iliraalay.i Mountains’ (a). This tribe has 
sixteen branches, respecting which the s.nme writer gives the following 
account (ft). 

Branches of the Solankhi Tribe. 


1. 'Bhagela, 

Raja of Bliagclkhand (capital Bamiugarh), Enos of Pitapiir, 
Theraud, and Adulaj, &c. 

2. "Birpura, 

Rao of Luna warm. 

3. vBehila 

KaliyiinpAr in Mewar, styled Rno, but serving iho chief of Salumbra. 

4. “Bliurta. 

.. 1 In Baru, 'I'ekra, and Chaliir, iu Jcsbalmer* Famous robbers in tho 

3. Mvu India 

.. ) deserts, known as Malduts. 

6 , -Langabtt 

.. ISIosl inis about MuUun. 

7. •^Pogru 

MoiiiimH ill the Paujiiad. 

8. “Briku 

Ditto Ditto. 

9. •Siirki 

In Dekhnn. 

10. •Sirwareah 

.. Girnar iu Sanra.shtra. 

11. 'Kiioku 

.. Thoda ill Julpiir, 

12. •Kniiikiya 

.. Daisuri in Mewar. 

13. •Klmrura 

.. Allote and Jawara, in Malwu. 

14. -Tantia 

Chandbliur Sakunbari. 

15. 'Almtdia 

.. No iaiitl. 

16. •Kalnmoi 

.. Gujerat. 


Solankhi Rajpoots are found in the district of Etah. Some say that they 
came thither from Gujerat; others affirm that they came from Tonk. A small 
community of the race reside in the district of Benares, in the direction of Sul- 
tanphr; but none in the city itself. 

Baghel. 

This clan, in the opinion of Tod and Elliot, is a branch of the Solankhi 
tribe of Rajpoots, though Wilson affirms that it is a branch of the Sisodiya 

(а) Tcxl's Ri\ja«than, Vol. I., p. 98. ^ 

(б) JiiJ, p. 100. 
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tribe. It i.9 Agreed that these Rajpoots came originally from GujerAt, where their 
ancestor.s ruled over the country, and whore some of their descendants are still 
found, liut their peculiar territory now is tliat to w'hich thfey have applied 
their own name, Baghelkhand, or Uewah, lying on the lino of railway to the 
south of the district of A.llahabad. The ISIaharaja of Kewah is at the head of 
tlie Baghel clan, and i.s descended from Siddli llai .Tai Singh, ruler of AnhalwuMt 
Pattan from A. 1). 1094 to 1195. “His Court,” says Elliot, “was visited by 
tlie Nubian Geographer, Edrisi, who distinctly states that at the time of his 
visit the chief adhered to the tenets of Biid<lha.” 

The Itaja of Barrah and the Cliief of Kotali also claim their desc< ut from 
the Baglu.'ls of GujerAt. Together with tin? Mahanija of Rewah tliey consider 
their common ance.stor wa.s Bagherdeo, a Gujeri'it chieftain, who, in Samhat 606, 
or upwards of thirteen hundred years ago, undertook a pilgrimage from GujerSt 
to tlie famous Hindu shrines in Northern India. 

Th is pilgrimage, says Mr. G. Ricketts, in his Report on the castes of Alla- 
habad, was, according to tradition, “ abandoned by this famous chief, who 
seized on Kirwee, Banda, and the southern portions of this district, wliich form- 
ed the original possessions of one of his soiks, from whom the Barhar Raja 
claims his descent. The name of Baghardeo; and the name of the clan 
‘ Baghel,’ have a common derivation in the legend, that this famous warrior 
chief was fed when a child on a tigre.s.s’.s milk. It is the notion of a savage 
to prefer this to the more natural food of an infant; hut the whole clan take 
great pride in this (piaint tradition. A Baghel may not marry hut with a Baghel 
under penalty of excommunication. I'ho nio.st notorious gang of dacoits who 
ftir three generations has infested the soutli of this di.strict are of this clan ; and 
this claim of con.sanguinity witli the Rewah Mahar.aja ha.s ensured their con- 
stant protection in his territories : and certainly the savage nature of the pro- 
totype of their race has pervaded the acts i>f these noted robbers. Each of 
their Icats has sliown the extremes of craft, treachery, and the meanest cowar- 
dice. When armeil, and in numhers, tlu-y liave murdered the single and un- 
armed; they have beaten v/omen, and killed children” (a). 

Among the Baghels of Rewab is a community of Mabornedans who have 
apostatized from the Hindu religion. They are the posterity of a chief who 
was warmly attached to Akbar Shah. The emperor, it is said, in return for his 
fidelity, permitted the Baghel chief to take possession of as much land as Lo 

^ (a) Elliot's Supplemental Ohisfidry, Vol. I., p. 50. 

Census of the North-Westeru Provinces, for Vol. L, Appendix B., p. 129 . 
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coidd conqiipr lion' the .'iborisfinal Bhars inhabiting the country across the 
Ganges. I'iiP Uaghei. in token of his gratitudo for the favour, embraced 
Islaunstii (o). , 

TJ;» Renali Baglicis were possessed of considerable power and influence in 
the time oi Akbar, who iu his y»)uth was for a long time a companion of Raja 
liu..- Baglu'l; and whose mother was indebted to him for protection during the 
troubles of llumayun ’ (A). 

Baghcl Rajpoots HiG niunerous in the districts of Mirzaphr, Allahabad, and 
Banda They are also mot witli in CawmpOr, Etawah, Hamirphr and JaunpAr; 
iu Chj'...r!iiuiau, TirtiA, and Thattia, of FarakhabAd, — the Raja of Tbattia being 
a Baghel — in Biiaddi, an extensive pargannah belonging to tho Maharaja of 
Benares; in Gojaklipur; and also in Sohagpflr. 

The wonl ‘Baghel’ means tlgei*’s cubs ; but Colonel Tod derives the word 
from ‘ Bliag Rai .' tiie assumed founder of the clan. 'There are many chief- 
tainships, he remarks, ‘ still in Gujerat of the Bhagel tribe. Of these PitapAr 
tmd Tharaud are the most consj)icuous ’ (c). 

The few families of Bh.igels in the Benares district are doubtless colonists 
from the Rewah territory. They are employed in trade, and in the service of 
native chiefs. 

The Baghel tribe is said to be of the Kasyap and BhAraddwAj gotras. 

Jbhdl or Bhdld' Sultan. 

This tribe is said to lia’s e sprung from the Solankhi Rajpoots. The family, 
according to tradition, obtained the title of BhalA-SultAn from ShahAb-ud-dtn 
Ghori, vlio confeiTed it on Siwai Singh, its common ancestor, for distinguished 
serviio performed by him in the war with Pritlii Raj. ‘ BhAl& ’ means a 
spear, and Sultan, n sovereign or lord, so that the title beara the signification 
of ' spi av king.’ 

J'be Uliiil Rajpoots of Bulaiulshahr claim descent from Sidhrao Jai Singh of 
ParpatHi . in * <u) r If. They have been in possession of eighty-four villages in 
the Kinnja pargunudi of that district from time immemorial. The estate, 
however, io di ided into two great branches, each consisting pf forty ^two villages. 
Some incnibers of the tribe embraced the Mahomedan fiuth iu the reign of 


(#/) n ( t lily; Nonii-Wiistern. PT0\incc8, lov 18G5, VoL I., Appendix B.y p. 130, 

(/>) f'llir i . Sur piemen tttl Glos.yary, Vol. I., p» 50. [ 

(e) Tod’b lUjAskiiaii, Vol. I,, p. 99. 
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Akbar ; and their descendants, although recognized as Bhftlds, have continued 
their adherence to that religion down to the present time (a). 

The Bhd.l&-Sult5.ns are also found in Gorakhphr. Sir H. Elliot conjectures 
that the Bh&l&s are connected with the Balias, who arc included in the Bajkulo, 
and were lords of Bhdl in Saur5shtra. lie says, moreover, that there is a 
distinction between the BhMs and Bh^la-8ultSns, the former being of iijdVAor 
rank to the latter (A). A small colony of the tribe has settled in the dis- 
trict of Allahabad. 

(a) Report of tho Cenaiw of the North-Western Provinces, Vol. I., Appendix R., pp, 18, 19. 

(d) Supplemental Gloasurj, VoL I., pp. 16, 17. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAUHAK TRICE. TUf BlfADACRnrA, BACIIOOTI, BILKHARIVA, RAJWAR, RAJKUMAR, HARA, 
KillCHI. BARGYAN, AND SAIKUMBII TRIBES. 


Fourth Division of the Agnikulas or Fire Races. 

Chauhan, 

Tms tribe ha.s twenty-four branches, a.s follows :’Cliauhan,*HA,rit,*Khichl, 
'Sonijrarra, 'Deora, *Pabia, 'Sanchora, ‘Oolwal, *Bha(lauriya, 'Narbhfin, *MAl&ni, 
*PurbiYa,*Sura,‘Madraicha,'Sankraicha,“Bl!uraicha,'!iaIaicha,*Passaira,*Clmchairah, 
•Rosiah,”CluiiuJa, 'Narumpa (•Naikumbh),*Bhavvar, and*Bankat (o). Sir H. Elliot 
add,s to these the •Thiin, '“Bachgotl, '■RjtjkniiiAr, 'Bilkbariya, and*BaiidhalgotJ 
clans (i). Wilson mentions other branches, such as, the -Deoras of Sirohi, the 
‘Sonagaras of .lhalore, and the'rawaichas of Powagarh (c). 

The Haras, savs Colonel Tod, have well maintained the Chauhdn reputation 
for valom. Six princel y brothers shed their blood in one field in the support 
of the aged Shah Jaliaii against his rebellious son Aurungzehe; and of the six, 
hut one survived his wound.s. ‘ The Klilchls of Gagraun and Ragugarh,’ he 
observes, ' tlie Deoras of Sirdhi, the Sonagaras of Jhalore, the Chauhdns of 
Shi Bah ;tiid Sauchore, and the Pawaichas of Pawagarh, have all immortalized 
themselves )»} the mo,st lieroic and devoted deeds. Most of the families yet 
exist, brave as in the duy.s of Prithi Raj. Many of the chiefs of the Chauhftn 
race abandoned their faith to preserve their lands : the E[aim-khani, the 


f/f) TotPs KajaHihan, Vol. I., p. 97. 

{h) lilliot’s Supplemental Glosaaiy, Vol, L, p, 63. 
(t ) WilaoD’8 Glossary, p. 434. 
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Sarw'ftnis, the LowAhis, the Kararwfinis, and the BaidwAnas, chiefly residing in 
Shekavats, are the most conspicuous. No less tlian twelve petty princes thus 
deserted, their faith. Ishwar Das, nephew of Prithi Raj, was the first who set 
this example’ (a). 

The Ghauhdn Raja, Visala Deva, of Ajmero, attacked Anang PAI III., 
of Delhi, of the Tomara dynasty, and conf(uered him, about the year 1 152. The 
two families were united in marriage, the offspring of whjch was the celebrated 
Prithi Raj. The ChauhAn rule in Ajmere was brought to an end by Mahomed 
Ghorl and Kutb-ud-din, in the years liy.3— 1195. Colonel Tod remarks, that 
‘the genealogical tree of the ChauhSns exhibits thirty-nine prince.s, from Anhal, 
the first created ChauhSn, to Pritlti Raj, the last of the Hindu emperors of 
India.’ But the chain of succession is, lie conceives, imperfect. The founder 
of Ajmero was Ajipal, a name greatly celebrated in ChauhAn annals. Yet 
Sambhar, on the banks of the Salt Lake, of the same name^ was probably, 
according to the same authority, anterior to Ajmere, and ‘yielded an epithet to 
the princes of this race, who were styled Sambri Rao. These continued to be 
the most important places of Cliaulifin power, until the translation of Prithi 
Kaj to the imperial throne of Delia threw a parting halo of splendour over the 
last of its independent Kings’ (/>). 

The Chauhins are found in many districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; but they are most numerous in Bijnour and Etawah, especially in the 
former, where they are divided into three cljisses, Choudhrl ChauhAn, Padhan 
GhauhAn, and Khagt ChauhAn. Tlie last is least in degree, and among them 
the re-marriage of widows is permitted. The only distinction between the first 
and second of these classes is, that the Clioudhri Ghauhuns will marry the 
daughters of the Pa«lhan ChauhAns, but will not give their own to them. 
It is said that all these Chauhans of Bijnour are merely so in name, but not in 
reality, and that they are promi.scuous assemblages of several clans of Raj- 
poots (c). 

The GhauhAns of Etawah appear to have entered that district about the 
year 1266 A. D., under Sumarsa, their Raj.a, .and his two brothers, the foundem 
of the Rajaships of Rajor and MainpAii. These were the sons of Raja Uram 


(«) Tod'* RajMtban, Vol. I., pp. 96, 97. 

,(6) Bnd, pp. 96, 96. 

(«) Cenans Report of the North>We*tern Provinces, for 1866 ; Memorandum of Eiinr Luebmen Singb, 
A 'pendlu B., p. 84. 

» I 
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Rao, fp-an(Jsons of Hainir Shah, who was killed at the taking of RatanpAr by 
Altaiiish, in the vear 1230, and descendants of the celebrated PrithiRaj. They came 
from Nimrana. and took possession of the whole of the western division of the dis- 
trict, Mr. A. O. Hume, formerly Magistrate of Etawah, from whose report the 
.;hovo information lias been obtained, remarks, that “ Pertabnere, the present head- 
quarters of the Chauhans of Etawah, was founded by Pertab ShAh, in the eighth 
generation from Sonier Sah ; and in the twelfth. Rajah Modh Singh abandoned the 
Etawah Fort as a residence. It continued for long to be the head-quarters of the 
representatives of the Go^’ernment, till finally destroyed under the orders of the 
Nawab Soqjah-ood-dowla, in consequence of the protest of the Etawah towns-people 
that so long as t)ie Auniils occupied such an impregnable residence, they would 
never do anything Imt oppress the people. This is an undoubted fact, and is 
curiously typical of the spirit of the times. From this stem (of Bnj.ah Sumarsa) 
the Rajahs of Pertabnere and Chuckkemugger, the Rana of Sikrorce, the Rows 
of Jasohan and Kislin!, and other princely houses, sprang ; and though they 
probably no longer bold more than a fifth at most of the eleven hundred and 
twenty-two villages over which Sumarsa once exercised regal authority, the 
Chauhans are still the dominant race of the west, as the Senghurs are of the 
cast of the Etawah district” (a). The Chauhkn Rajpoots ^ave been a ruling 
class in that part of Etawidi for fully six hundred years, -ft is singular that 
in the (’’hail division of the Allahabad district is a clan of ChauliAn Maho- 
medans, a race of Cbaubrm Rajpoots converted to Tslamism. 

The most influential branches of the ChauhAn tribe in the North-Western 
Provinces are “ of the Central Doab, in Kliandaiili of Agra ; in Lakhnau, 
Jfinib RSst, Deolt Jaklian, and the HazAr Tahsll of Etawah ; in AkbarpAr of 
CawnpAr ; and in MAstafabSd, Gihror, Sonj, Etali, Kisbni Nablganj, and BhAn- 
ganw, in the district of MainpAri. Of these the most conspicuous are the fami- 
lies of Kajor, Pratabnir, Cliakarnagar, and Mancliana, the head of which latter 
is usually known as the Raja of MainpAri. These four families, as well as their 
relatives, do not allow other Chauhkns to associate Muth them on terms of 
equality, being descended from the illustrious PrithiRaj, and therefore connected 
witfi the n*g:il stem of Nlrarana ” (A), The title of Raja is attached to the 
heads of those four great lionses. The title of Rana is given to the Sakrauli 
family of Etawah ; and of Rao, to each of the families of Jasohan and Kishni. 


(a) On^tiR Report of tlic North-Western Provinces, for Mr. A. O* Humect Memoraadttni OJX tbe 

prevailin^r (/jistts of Ktuwah, Appemlix R., p. 83. 

(b) Elliot’s Supptementttl Uloaftary, Vol. I., p. 64. 
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The Bhadauria Chauh&ns also have a Baja, a Dewan (possessed by the family 
of Pama in Bah Panahat), a Rai (held by the family of Chitauli.in Atair), and 
six Baoa, held by six different families (o). 

A descendant of Prithi Raj was L&h Rao of Mand&war, whose territory is 
called R&th. The Chauhfi,ns of this family are styled Alanot. A brother, ryf 
Lfth was Laure, Raja of Nimrfinjl, whoso descendant always receives his'inves- 
titure of tlie Rnjaship from the Bao of Mand&war, who shows his superiority 
over the Raja by applying the tilak^ or mark, on the forehead between the eyes, 
not with the finger, as is customary, but with the great toe (6). The Chauhkns of 
Benares are few in number, and without note. Although the tribe can boast of 
so many chiefs of distinction elsewhere, yet in Benares it is not, represented by 
one. They are of the Vatsa frotra. 

Chauhan Khand is a district between SirgQja and Solid gpOr in Central India, 
inhabited by a clan of Chauhdn Rajpoots sprung from those in Mainphrt. 
Their chief formerly was Chandarsen, who has given the name to Chandwdr. The 
Chauhdns of Upper Rohilkhand are generally regarded as of low rank, and are 
sometimes not reckoned among Rajpoots at all. The names of their clans 
are: Nihtor, Haldaur, Sherkot, Afzalgurh, Ndgind, Chandpdr, and Manddwar (c). 

At SambhaL^lArl, and Uassnnphr, in the Morddabdd district, Chauhdn 
Rajpoots have ]^ided for ages. They settled in Thdkurdwdra and Edshtpdr, 
in the same tract, five hundred years ago, having come from Chittore, Meerut, 
and Rohilkhand The Chauhdn population in these parts greatly increased in 
the reign of the emperor Bahlol Lodi yi). The present Chauhdn Raja of Main- 
pflirl traces his pedigree through no fewer than ninety-three ancestors, beginning 
with one Raja Jag L)utt; of these Prithi Raj was the seventieth («). In the 
district of Etah, the Chauhdns arc said to be descended from Raja Sangat, other- 
wise called Sakat Deo, a name of some repute, who sprang from Chabur Deo, 
brother of Prithi Raj. The towns of Etah, Marehra, and BiliAin, and the 
villages of TilokpAr, Prithipdr Kap&ta, Bhadwas, and Dhoulaiswar, were foundeil 
by these Rajpoots. The Raja of Etah is of this tribe ; the town bearing his 
name dates from the fourteenth century {/)■ In the Census Statistics of 1865, 
no notice is taken of the Ghauhdns of Etah. 


(«) EUittt'a Supplemental GIosmu^, Vol. I., p. 64. 

(J) Ibid, p. 66. 

.(«) Ibidt P- 67. 

(d) General Report of the Cenana of the North-Western Prorincea, for 1866, App. B., pp. 39, 40. 

(e) Ibid, Memorandum by Mr. Growse, n.c.a., pp. 76, 76. 

(/) Ibid, Memorandum by Mr. Crosthwaite, p. 93. 
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From the invetemte tendency of nearly all the ChauhAns to trace their 
descent from the celebrated Prithi Raj, it is manifest that the traditions respect- 
ing most of their pedigrees are of little worth. The same .may be said of the 
pedigrees of the RSthore, who profess to be descended from Jai Chand, the last 
rmnarch of the ancient kingdom of Kanouj. Some scores of Rajas and Rais 
in those provinces indulge the pleasant conceit that they are lineally descended 
from the one or the other. All such family traditions should be received with 
great caution. 

In the district of Bulandshahr are several ChauhAn families or clans, all 
professedly of the lineage of Prithi RAj. Some settled under their chief Rao 
Kalaka in the Agautha division, where they laid the foundations of a number 
of villages, (^tliers were led by Tej PAl, and inhabited first the village of 
Badlt, from which they removed to Khataoll, and at various times occupied as 
many .as fourteen villages. Others, again, settled in Raip6r Katauri, whence 
they expelled the former Brahman proprietors. Their chief was Rao KalA, who 
married into the Tomar family of Rajpoots. Rao Raid, however, came to a 
bad end, for both himself and his son were hanged by the ChaklidAr of Karauii 
SecundrabAd for their conduct to the unfortunate Brahmans. But the grandson 
of KalA, PatrAj, avenged their death by the slaughter of tbe ChaklidAr, for 
which act he received a free pardon from the Emperor of Delhi, on condition of 
his embracing the Mahomedan faith. All the Brahman villages also were 
assigned to him. Several villages are still held by this clan, though many have 
passed away from them (a). ^ 

It is conjectured tliat the ChauhAns entered Oudh shortly after the Dikskit 
Rajpoots. “ They colonized,” .says Mr. C. A. Elliott, “a tract of land, which 
lies south of DikhthiAnA, with the Ponwars, Bachils, and ParihArs between it 
and the river Ganges. ChauhAiiA is the name given to this tract, which is 
popularly said to consist of ninety villages” (A). Mr. C. A. Elliott states, that 
the great Rajpoot clans liearing the names of Bacbgoti, RiljkumAr, RajwAr, and 
Khanzada, which exercise autliority over a large portion of the Fyzabad and 
SultAnpAr districts, are really ChauhAns, whose ancestors quitted MainpAii about 
the .same time. The chief ground for this statement is, that they all belong to 
the same gotm, or great family stock (c). This, however, is not true in 
Benares, lor there the ChauhAns are of the Vatsa goiroy and the RAjkamArs of 


( a ) Centiiifi of tbc North-Western Provinces, for 1865, VoL L, Appendix B., p. IS. 
( /i ) Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Chronicles of Oonao, p. 42- 
( ) Ilnd^ p. 43. 
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Ae Kasyap. In the Rangarmau sub-division of the Unao district is another 
colony of Chauh&ns, possessing twenty-seven villages. They have no family 
traditions ; and, consequently, ai*e not generally regarded as genuine ChauhAns, 
nor are permitted to sit on an equality with other members of the tribe (a). 

Two Chauhftn families of high lineage occupy lands to the North-West of 
the Mangalsi Pargannah of the Fyzabad district of Oudh, having .come 
originally, they assert, from Bhdtnganj or Bhhtnagar, in the Mainpftrl district. 
“ They marry their sons in the east,” says Mr. P, Carnegy, among the Bais 
of KotsarSwan, the Bais of the Chaurast of SaJehpfir Sarauja near Shahganj, 
and also the Gautama of Trans-Gogra. Their daughters they marry in the 
west to Ponwars, the Chamdr-Gaurs of Amethia, Surajbans, and IlaikwSrs. 
They consider themselves of much purer and higher family than the Chauhd.ns 
of the great Southern family of this district, of five hundred and sixty-five 
villages ” (5). 

The ChauhSns are powerful in the district of CawnpOr. The pargannah 
of Akbarphr Shfihjihr, in the year 1818, lielouged almost exclusively to this 
tribe. They are said to have come thitlier u|)wiirda of three hundred years ago. 
They are a branch of the Mainphrt family. The Chauhdns are also found in 
the Sarh Saltmpdr pargannah. In 1848 Rjvja Sanwal Sing was their repre- 
sentative (c). 

They are also met with in the Fathphr district, where they hold a few 
estates. The ChauhSns of Gorakhphr are descended from Nag Sen, son of a 
Rajah of Chittore. 

Bhadanriya. 

The Bhadauriya Chauhfins have six clans, namely, Athbhaiya, Kulhaiya, 
Mainu, TassjelJ, Chandansenia, and llailt, and are found in the districts of ShSh- 
jahftnphr, Etawah, Cawnphr, and Saugor in Central India. “ They are in chief 
force,” 8ay.s Sir H. Elliot, “in Bah PanAhat of Agra, and to the country to the 
South, which after them is called Bhadawar. Some say their name is derived 
from Badara., between the Chanibal and the Jumna ; others, more correctly, 
from Bhadaura, in the neighbourhoo<l of Atair” (d). He also states that “the 

(a) Mfi C. A. Klliott*8 Chronicled of Oonao, p. 43. 

(b) Mr. P. Camegy'e Historical Sketch of the Fyzabad District, Appendix by Mr. J. Woodbum 
Settlement Officer, pp. 4, 6. 

(c) Report of the Cawupikr District. 

id) EllioVf Supplementary Gloaaary, Vol. I., p. 24. 
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family of the Raja of Bhadiwar aspires to a high antiquity;” and that “we are 
led to infer from a passage in Tod’s Rajasthan, that the Bhadauriyas were 
establislieii on the Charabal by Monika Rai, Prince of Ajmere, or at least 
shortly after liis reign. Now, as he flourished towards the close of the seventh 
century, tlie Bhadauriyas must have preceded the Chauh&ns of the Doab, if 
ivli.inco is to be placed on his statement ” (a). The Raja of Panfi-hat, of the 
Bhailauriva branch of the Chauhfln tribe, claims for his family great antiquity. 
He owns an estate of thirty villages. 

The family was hehl in con.sideration under the later Mogul emperors. 
Mr. Hume says, that tho Bhadauriyas “ are allowed precedence by the Chauhftns 
of ManchhSna or Mainpftri and Pertabnere ; but in reality these Bhadauriyas 
were of no importance when the great Chauh^n houses were founded here- 
abouts (Eta wall), and only rose into notice when the Chaubfi.ns of Etawah had 
boon for nearly four hundred years the rulers of the whole country round 
about. It was during the time of ShS^h Jah&n and his successors, that the 
Bhadauriyas (always a troublesome and disreputable set) obtained a perma- 
nent hold, which they still retain, on much of the Chauh&n territory. The 
Rao of Barpftra is a Bhadauriya, and the head of the clan in this district” (A). 
In the district of Benares many of the Rajpoots, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, are of this branch of ChauhUns. There arc several thousands in Agra ; 
and they form an important community in Cawnphr. 


Bachgotl. 

The Bachgot! ChauhS-ns are said to have sprung from four brothers, — ^named 
Ghge, GAge, Gautam, and Rini. Some of the tribe are located in the country 
on the confines of Oudh and JaunpO^r, and on the borders of Gorakhpiir. The 
Raja of Kurwar, and the Diwan of Hasanphr Bandhiva, in the south-east tract 
of Oudh, although a Mahomedan, are of this clan. The Diwan, strange to say, 
applies the tilak to the foreheads of the Hindu Rajas of Binaudha, on their inves- 
titure of the title of Raja. These Mahomedan Bachgotl Chauh&ns are of con- 
siderable antiquity, and are referred to before the Mogul Period of Indian History. 
The Bilkhariyas, RajwS.rs, and R&jkum&rs are said to have sprung from the 
Bachgotl Chauhkns. 

(a) Elliot’s Supplementary Glossary, Vol. I., p, 25. 

(h) Kejiort of the Census of the North-Western ProTinces, for 1865, Vol. L, Appendix B., MeBetree** 
dum by Mr. A. O. Uume, p« 84« 
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This tribe is exceedingly numerous in JaunpOir, where they number between 
twenty and thirty thousand persons. There are many also in the country about 
Benares. A few are to bo found in Allahabad and Azimgarh. 

The Bachgotts of Oudh are second in rank of all the Rajpoot tribes, and 
have the privilege of sending no fewer than htleen chiefs to the vice- regal 
Durbar. The tribe is of the Vatsa gotra or order. 

liil/charh/a. 

This tribe is said, both by Wilson and Sir IT. Elliot, to be a branch of the 
Bachgott ChauhS.ns, and to derive their name from Bilkhar in Oudh (u). Mr. P. 
Carnegy, however, states that they are an ofl’shoot of the Dikshit tribe settled 
in the Part&bgarh district of (.)udh ; and that they took their name from Belkar- 
kot, a fort which they captured (A). The Dhuriaphr pargannah of the Gorakh- 
phr district, contains a considerable colony of Bilkhariya llnjpoots. In Oudh 
the tribe boasts of two chiefs of high position, 

Rajv.dr. 

An insignificant tribe of Rajpoots. A few families are found in Benares, 
and about one hundred in Jaunpur. There is also a colony in Oudh, which 
possesses some influence, and sends one taluiplnr^ or lai'ge landholder, to the 
Govornor-Generars Durbar, whcmjver he hold.s hi,s court in that Province. 

Rujkumdr. 

The term Rlljkuniar is properly a < omi>ound word, moaning the son of a 
Raja; and is commonly so apjdied. It also designates a distinct Rajpoot tribe, 
of considerable wealth and intlnence, inhal>iting various tracts in the North- 
Western Provinces, and engaged, for the most part, in the pursuit of agriculture. 
Families of the tribe arc to be found in Benares and several neiglibouring dis- 
tricts. It is numerous in .Jaunphr, where there are upwards of a thousand fami- 
lies. The members of thi.s tribe in tln^ district of Benares, Wilson remarks, 
were once “ notorious for the murder of tiieir infant daughters” (c). Whether 
they liave improved of late years in this respect, is worthy of careful inquiry. 
The somewhat rigid surveillance, under which some of the Rajpoot tribes are 
now placed, must, I fain liope, have had the effect of diminishing this inhuman 
crime, formerly so prevalent in the Benares province. 

(rt) Elliot’s Supplemental Gltissary, Vol. I., p. 38. 

{h) Mr, r. Camegy’a Races of Uudb, p. 39. 

(c) Wilson’s Glossary, p.*434. 
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The Ri\jktimars of Benares are of the K&syap gotra. They are a very 
influential coiiiMuniity in the Province of Ouclh, where as many as eight taluqdars 
have a scat in the Governor-Generars Durl>ar as representatives of the tribe. 

Hard. 

Tlie IlSi a Raj|K)ot.s, altliough a branch of the great CliauhSn family, have, 
riOvorthelcs.s, n distinct tribal existence. The province of IJSraw.at! is called 
after this clan ; and two of its most important chiefs, the Rj.jas of Kota and 
Bundi, have ])rincipalities of the same name within its compass. This tribe has 
lew representatives in the North-Western Provinee.s. A small community, how- 
ever, i.s in Benares, some of whom are attached to tlie Bundi Raja, who has pro- 
perty in the city. There are also sotne families in RatanpBr Bansi, in the dis- 
trict of Gorakhpur. 

Rai Snrjan, of this clan, entered the service of the Emperor Akbar. He 
was first attached to the Rana, and was governor of Ratanbh6r, at which time 
he steadily opposed the emperor’s troops. Eventually, he saw the uselcsaniess 
of resistance, and made hi.s subnii.ssion to Akbar, by whom he w'as made governor 
of Gadh.a-Katangah, and afterwards of the fort of Chunar (a). A son of Rai 
iSurjan, Rai Bh(»), served under Raja M^n Singh, in Akbar’s array, against the 
Afghans of Orissa, and under Shaikh Abulfazl in the Dakhin(i). 

A few families of the ITSra Rajpoots possess small estates In tho Gorakh- 
pur district, .'uul ire accounted as of the highest rank.^ 

Khtchl. 

A branch of the Ch.auhSn R.ajpoots. A few families only are scattered 
among the North-Western Provinces; some of which are found in Benares, and 
others in Allahabad and Ca^np^r- The Khichls of Raghugarh are important 
members of tins tribe (c). 

Bargy&n. 

The members of this tribe state that they are ChauhAns, and originally 
came from the Mainphrt district. They affirm that they received the title of 
Tiargy&n on account of some gi’cat enterprise which their ancestors performed. 
Some are found in the GhazipBr district. Upwards of fifty years ago, they 

(a) Ain-i-Akbarl, Mr. Blochmann’s translation, VoL I., p, 409. 

{b) Ihid^ p. 458. 

(c) Wilson’s Glowary, p, 434, 
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foolishly allowed tliem.selves to fall into arrears in the payment of land revenue, 
on account of which most of their estates were sold off. Consequently, their 
present condition is one of poverty not unmingled with discontent. They for- 
merly possessed fifty-two villages («). 

This tribe has also branches in the Azimgarh district, representing a small 
community of about a hundred families. 

Naikumhh, 

This tribe i.s sometimes reckoned among the thirty“.six royal races as dis- 
tinct from the Chniihc^n.s; but there is rea.son to suppose that it really belongs 
to that uniat tribe. It is (bund in r,onsi<lorabIe numbers in the tract of cojintrv' 
embracing the districts of Goyaklipbr, Azimgarh, Jaunpftr, and GhazipOr. It 
luilongs to the Vashirsht or order. There is a powerful cl.'in in ll.ardui, 

at the head of which is ThSkni Bharat Singh. 

Those in Gorakhpiir, remarks Dr. ftldham, liave the tithi of Sirnet, which 
was given to them by one of the emperors ol' Delhi, from the following singular 
circumstance. “ The Naikunihhs tin n. as now, only raised the liaml to the hea«l ; 
and never bowed tlie head when making obeisance. Tlie emptirorannoy, ed by this 
apjianint want of respect of .sonui Naikumldi chiefs in attendance at his court, 
ordered that, before their entrance, a sword should be placed across the doorway, 
in such a manner that they, on enhn’ing his pnisence, should be eornpelhal to 
stoop. Some of the Naikumldi chiids maint.iining their po.sition were decapitated. 
The emperor, satisfied with this exhibition of their firmness and determination, 
permitted them in future to make their salams in their own fashion, .and gave to 
them the title of Sirnet” {!>). Mr. C. A. Klliott beliove.s the Sirnetw to have 
sprung from the Dikshit riajpo<»ts. See the .section on the Sirnet tribe further on. 

The Naikumbhs of tin; Hasti pargan/nt// of Gorakhpdr are stated to have 
come originallv from Srinagar, together with the Raja of SatAst, and for a time 
to have served him and also the Raja of Ran.st. Subsequently rcceiviug grants of 
lands in the Basti parganuah, they .settled there. The Rajas of Basti, Unwal, 
and Rudraphr, in tlie Oorakhiitir di.strict, all belong to this tribe. 

In the Jaunpdr district, the itargannah of Martahft h.as the largest number of 
this clan. The entire di.strict. at the last Census, contained upwards of twelve 

(a) Dr. W. OkUmnVs 8tati‘^tioal Mrindir of the Chazipur DiHtrict, p. 60. 

ih) See Dr. W. Oldham's Sutidtical Memoir of the Uhazipur Dintrict. Ife gives two possihle derivatiorw 
of Sirnet, one from the Sauukrit » head, and net^ a leader \ the f»ther from the Persian hoadleds. 
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thousand individinils. Tliere is a small community of the trilie in Benai'es, con- 
sisting' of' fi'acirrs and servants. 

Tlie Naikmiildis of Ghazipdr are in the Reotl Tuppeh or sub-division. 
'rii(*3 (onsider tliemselves to have sprung from Bekram Deo, brother of Raja 
.Miliivij J>(“o, of LInwal of Gorakhpbr, who founded a colony of his own race 
there e\ oral liundred years ago, on occasion of his visiting the confluence of the 
sa<rred rivers, Gang«*s and Sarju, on pilgrimage. They strive earnestly to keep 
u|) tlieir intercourse and associations with the original family. In order to cement 
th(* family bond a head-man of the Ghazipfir branch, Babu Raghun&th Singh, 
visited I'nwal some sixty or seventy years ago, and there dug wells and planted 
irroves. Tlie Naikiimbhs of this district hold a high position among Rajpoots. 
In the mutiny they rebelled, aiul gave some trouble; V>ut were afterwards pardon- 
ed. They .'iro a tine, liandsomo. r.ace. The late Raja of ITaldt married a Nai- 
kutuhli lady. A small number of the clan became Mussulmans during the 
M-ahomedun rule (a). 

Tliis tribe has .settlements in Oudh, and sends one toivkdar, or n.ative chief, 
to tin; Governor-General’s Durbar. 

<a) the Moiufrt of tin* Census or the North- Wcftorn ProvInccH, Vol. 1., Aj)j»cm1ix 15., pp, llo, 115; 
and Df. \V. Olclhaiu’s JStati^iical Memoir of tho Gh.tzipur District, pp. 59, dO. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE GAHR, AMETHITA, KATHAKIVA, GAHARWAR, Bl!NI)ErA, KINWAR, BIJHONIYA, BIJHERITA, AGAST- 

WAR. AM) GAIN TRIBES. 


(iaur. 

Like the Gaur Brahrna.is, tlio (Jaur Rajpoots are found in large numbers 
in some parts of the North-Western Provinces. Yet there does not appear to 
have been any original blood-relation between the two races. Nevertheless, it 
is not improbable that they inliabited the same country simultaneously ; and 
hence received the same appellation. What this country was, is a problem 
bard to solve; but most likely it was the tract arounil Dellii. Other tribes have 
•ub-divisions or clans bearing the name of Gaur. It is given to tlic twelfth 
clan of the Kayasths; it is one of the seven clans of the Dirzls; and it is 
borne also by the Taga Brahmans. 

The Gaur Rajpoots arc, in these Provinces, divided into three classes, 
known as Bhat-Gaur, BAhman-Gaur, andChainar-Gaur, names originating, it is 
supposed, from the intercourse of this trilx; of Rajpoots with the Bhats, the 
Brahmans, and the Cluuiiars. Colonel Tod enumerates five branches, wjiich are 
very different from these, — namely, lIntShir, SilhA^l^, Thr, DOsena, and Bud^nu ; 
and says, that repeated mention is made of the Gaurs in the wars of Prithi 
R&j, as leaders of renown. He states also that they were most probably posses- 
sors of Ajmere prior to its occupation by the ChauhAns (a). “ The CharnSr- 

Gaur,” says Sir H. Elliot, “ who are sub-divided into Rajas and Rais, rank the 
highest, which is accounted for in this w'ay. When troubles fell upon the Gaur 
family, one of their ladies, far advanced in pregnancy, took refuge in a Chamkr’s 
house, and was so grateful to him for his protection, that she promised to call her 
child by his name. The Bhats and Brahmans, to whom the others fled, do 
not appear to have had similar forbearance ; and hence, strange as it may 
appear, the sub-divisions called after their name rank below the Chamftr-Gaur. 

(a) Tod's Rajastban» Vol, I., p. 116 . 
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The ChninSr-G.'xur tlicinsolvo:^ say, their name is properly Chaunhar-Gaur, from 
a Raja a lio was called Cliaunhar. Sometimes they say their real name is Chimau 
Gaiir: and tliat they are called ^fter a Muni, whose name was Chiinnn. The 
fact is, they are ashamed of their name, as it presumes a connexion with 
('lianiars, which they are anxious to disclaim” (a). 

The tiihe is very numerous in the districts of Agra and Cawnphr. 
Th<’v seem to have occupied the Etawah territory from a remote epoch. 
Tiu ir own traditions state, says Mr. A. O. Hume, “ that they migrated from 
Sopar. in the West, as early as GhO A, D., and took up their head-quarters at 
I'arsii, reclaiuiiiig much of the surrounding country from the everlasting Meos 
whom everyhody Avas always conquering, without, it must be confessed, their 
appearing’ much the worse for it. In about 1000 A. D., the Gaur Thakurs 
were, they assert, in groat force in that tract of country now known as the 
Plmpimd, Akbarj)in-. (haiyali, Bidhhna, RasulabSd, and Dera Mangalphr Par- 
ganuahs, having their head-(|uarter8 at Mahhousl, and founding fifty-two or 
hdu'an gurhh. or forts, amongst which Phapiind, Umrl, BurhadilnS, and many 
others lately granted to the Kayasth Chaudhris, are enumerated.” These Gaur 
Rajpoots alfirm, that, at the beginning of the twelfth century, they were utterly 
ruined by Ala and TJdal, Rajahs of Mahoba, especially by the agency of Hdal, 
who Avas an archer of consummate skill. They never regained their importance 
iu EtaAvah, although their iutlucucc in other places greatly augmented. The 
tril>e still holds Sahail, Karchalla, Jaura, and other villages, situated in the 
districts of Etawah and CaAvnpi'ir (A). 

There area few Gaur Rajpoots in the district of Etah. Bahman-Gaurs are 
landholders of the village of Barhola; and Chamflr-Gaurs, of the village of 
Barona. Sanori is another village occupied by the tribe (e). The Gaurs in 
the Jhlinsi district allirm that their ancestors came from Indhrkhi, in Scindiah’s 
country, some three hundred years ago. 

A colony of Gaurs has been establi.shcd at ZtrakpAr and Mela, in Oudh, 
from about the time of the emperor Baber. They possess still nearly all the 
thirty-six villages originally iounded by the family. They are B4hman-Gaurs 
of the Modal gotra. 

A .second colony of Biihman-Gaurs occupies twenty-eight villages in the 
Wnrhsi pnrgannah of Unao. Their tradition is, that the country they now 

(a) K!lii>t’s SupplciJientul C>lo9<!Hiry, Vol, I., p. 105. 

(h) rveport of tfic Census of ibc N ortli- Wcbtern Provinces of Indian for 1 8C5, Appendix B., Vol. L, pp. 8$, 84. 

(r) Ibid, p. Ji i. 
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possess was formerly inhabited by a race of cowherds, who lived by. pasturage. 
Having in some way offended the Government, a force was sent against them by 
the emperor Akbar under the command of Garapdes Gaur.* This commander 
extirpated the cowherds, and obtained a grant of their lands, on which he forth- 
with settled ; and they luive been in the hands of hi.s family over since (a). 

Sir II. Elliot states, “that the strongest clan of Gaur is in the Central Poab. 
They say that they came from Narnal, from which place Nar in Rashlab&d, the 
residence of a Gaur Raja, derives its name. The Rajas of Saket, Kishta- 
war, Mandland Keonthal, in the Himalayas, between Simla and Kashmir, are 
all Gaur Rajpoots. He of Saket is a Cliamiir-Gaur. They all state that their 
families came originally from Bengal ” (A). 

The Gaur Rajpoots hold a number of villages in the district of ShS^hja- 
hfinplir. In addition to some in the north of the district, they also possess 
about fifty near Powayan, Seraman, and Khotar. Their tradition is, that they 
entered the district about nine hundred years ago under the leadership of 
Khag Kai and Bagh Rai, two chiefs who originally came from Oudh, and took 
possession of sixty-two villages, of which their descendants still hold fifty. The 
Raja of Powa^'an is the head of the Gaurs in that part of the country. 

The Anietliia Rajpoots of Oudh are said to be a branch of the Chamar- 
Gaurs. In this province the Gaur occupies a position of considerable influence, 
and sends as many as six representative chiefs to the vice-regal Durbar. 

The Gaurs are numerous in the llasulabad pargannah of the C'awnpbr di.s- 
trict. They have been in that neighbourhood for several , hundred years, and 
came originally under the leadership of Abas Deo. The Raja of I^ar is the 
representative of the family by lineal descent. The landholders of Makraiulpftr 
Kuhnjarl are more wealtliy and influential than the Raja (c). The Gaur 
Rajpoots in the Dera Mangalpdr pargannah are a branch of the Rasfjlabad 
family. In 1 848 their principal men were Runa Umrao Chand of Mangalpur, 
Rawat Tej Singh of Bhandemau, and Rawat Sundar Singh. The first is 
highest in rank, and receives offerings during the Dasahra festival from the 
men of his tribe in acknowledgment of his superiority. Not long before this, 
Rawat Sunder Singh’s family possessed fifty-two villages ; but it has been 
ruined by extravagance (rf). The Gaurs were also at that time the principal 
landed proprietors of the pargannah Sikandrah BilHspCir. 

(a) Mr. C. A. Klliott’s Chronicles of ( loiiao, p. 52. 

>(6) Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., pp. 185, 186. 

(c) Report of the District of Oawnphr, p. 60. 

(d) Report of the Cawnpdr District, p. 68, 
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Tills tribe is located in SitapAr, Hardui, Unao, and Bahraicb, of Oudh, and 
boasts ot si,\ chieftains. It is found also in considerable numbers on the borders 
of KoInJkhaiul. The head of them in the province of Oudh is taluqd^r of Kates* 
war in Sitiipur. He is a Bfihnmu-Gaur: his clan.smen pos.ses8 the large num- 
ber of (hirty-sinen villages Dal Singh, a taluqdfir of Kagr&la, is the second 
in rank. He is a Chainar-Gaur. Ilis clansmen occupy ninety-six villages (a). 

Amethiya. 

The small clan of this name sprang from Amethi, in Oudh. They are a 
Inaneh of the Chninar-Gaurs. Wilson says that they spring from the Chauhftn 
family (fO. They have colonies in Binaudha, and in Salimphr Majhault, in 
the Gorakhphr district ; and also in the district of Azimgarh. 

Kathariya. 

This clan i.s allied to the Gaur tribe, and the two tribes, it is said, are found 
generally dwelling together. This seems to be true of those inhabiting the 
provincc.s of Ilohilkhand and its neighbourhood. Whether it is true of the 
rilies eli^ewhere, 1 am unabh* to say. *Formerly, Rohilkhand was called Kather 
from its being inhabited by the Kathariya tribe, who, it appears, were not sub- 
dued until the time of the emperor Shah Jahan. The province, however, had 
been previously fre<{uently invaded by the Mahomedan armies, and many 
village.^ once belonging to the Kathariyas had been brought within the Sircar of 
Budaon as belonging to the di.strict of Gola. Still, this tribe claims ‘ to hove 
been inde|)endent of the emperor of Delhi for three generations after Akbar’s 
fiscal division.s of Sircars and Pargannahs were framed.’ 

The head of this tribe is the Raja of Khotar. His family has possessed 
the estate of Khotar from a comparatively recent date, having received the 
grant of it originally from a Vizier of Oudh. The country inhabited by the 
Gaur and Kathariya Rajpoots in Rohilkhand is nearly contiguous to the jPor- 
irannah of Gol.a, as described in the district records of Akbar’s reign ; ‘ but they 
spread themselves into ))arts of the modern divisions of Pilibhlt and Lak1mpf!fr 
(in Bareilly and Oudh), which were not altogether included in Gola.' The 
Kathariyas state that formerly the eastern division of Roliilkhand was in the 
hands of the Bachul Rjijpoots, who were defeated by an army from Delhi, and 
tlieir lauds given to the Kathariyas (c). 


(tf) Mr. V, Carntfcry’s Kaoea of Oudh, p. 53. 

(fj) WHmod’s (iloNaary, p. 22. 

(c) CeiL'fus uf the Norih*VV"eHtera Provinces for 1865, Vol, I,, Appendix B., p. 57. 
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Oakarwdr or Oahartodl. 

This is included by Colonel Tod among the thirty-six royal tribes of Raj- 
poots. Its chief seat is in Mirzapdr, in which district there were in 1865 nearly 
twenty-seven thousand Gaharwdrs, at the head of whom was the Raja of Bijaipilr, 
a large village some ten miles from the city of Mirzaphr. Formerly, the GaharwAr 
Raja was styled Raja of Kantit, an extensive pargannuh or barony including the 
city of Mirzapdr and the country beyond it, as fur as the fort of Chunar twenty 
miles distant. In the middle of the last century, Balwant Singh, the power- 
ful Raja of Benares, made war against the Kantit Raja, and expelled him from 
his territory, which his family had occupied for more than five centuries. Some 
time after the rebellion of Raja Cheit Singh of Benares, the son of the fugitive 
Raja was re-called by the Governor General of India, and re-jilaced in the 
home of his fathers. Ilis estates, liowever, were not returned ; but he was 
granted certain lands, yielding a comparatively small income, together with 
the old palace at Bijaiphr. This the family still enjoys. Had it not been for ■ 
the British Government the family would have been utterly ruined. 

The predecessors of the Galiarwars in Kantit, itiul in va.st tracts of country 
lying contiguous to it, were the l»har.s, an indigenous race of great enterprise, 
who although not highly civilized were far removed from barbarism. They 
have left numerous evidences of their energy and skill, in eartlnvorks, forts, 
dams, and the like. For some time, tradition 8tate.s, they w(U’0 able to cope 
with the Gaharwfl,r immigrants, but eventually they were entirely subdued by 
them. At the present time, large numbers of the lihars are still found .scattered 
all over this region ; yet, for the moso part, they arc degraded and desjiised. 

The Gaharwfu’ Rajpoots are said to he connected wdth the RSthors. They 
claim to have been once rulers over the ancient kingdom of Kanouj, and there 1 
is good reason to believe that the claim is a just one. Sir 11. Elliot considers 
it probable that the Galiarwiir kings preceded the five Rfithor mouarehs of 
Kanouj, and *• fil'd to their present seats on the occupancy of the country by 
the Kithors ; or, it may be, that after living in 8uhordiu:itiou to, or liecomiiig 
incorporated with, the RAthors, they were dispersed at the final coiu(uost of 
Kanouj by Mahomed Gliori. ” Those who inhabited Kantit were under the 
leadership of Gadau Deo, wliom some have supposed to be Maiiik Chaud, bro- j 
tber of Jai Chaud, the Uathor king (a). The Raja of Dyah is of this trilie, 1 
to whom, and also to the Raja of Bijaipdr, the Raja of MSuda is related. This 


{a) Elliot' .s Supiilciuontal Gloiigar^*, Vol. I., pp. 121, 123. 
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chief has extensive po.sse8sions in the Allahabad district. Formerly, his pro- 
perty lay lilanvise in the neighbouring districts of Mirzaphr, JannpAr, and 
Benaic.s. He is a man of considerable influence, and is said to be descended 
in a (lirecr lino from Jai Chaud, of Eanouj (a). The Gaharwftrs of the ^ar- 
aum/ah of Khera Magror, in the Benares district, belonging to the Maharaja of 
Benares, have been converted to Mahomodanism. Gaharw&rs are found at Sin- 
grampur in the Farakhabad district, in some other parts of the Dofib, and in 
Bandolkhand, Ghazipur, and Gorakhpur ; and are rather numerous in the district 
of Cawnpbr. 

This tribe occupies an important position in the Ghaziptrr district. “ The 
greater part of I’argarmah Mahaich, south of the Ganges, belongs to a tribe of 
Gaharwar Sunijbans Rajpoots, who claim/’ says Dr. W. Oldham, “ descent from 
Babu Kunr Manik Chand Singh, a cadet of the family of the Raja of Kantit 
in tlic Mirzapur district. He is stated to have been in the military employ- 
ment ot' the em})crors of Delhi, and to have taken the pargannah at a higher 
revenue than the Brahmans who had held it before him, and who, it appears 
probable, were the descendants of some of the Brahmans of the Gupta period. 
Tilt villages held by the Gaharwkrs are divided into iara/Sf called hy the names 
of Khnr Singh’s three sons, .Sidlian, Jamdarg, and RSdha Rai. Two or three 
centuries ago, ten of the de.scendants of Sidhan Rai entered into a warlike con- 
federation, and built eight forts, the ruins of which still remain at Dhanaphr, 
the chief village of the pargannah. They, by force of arms, extended on every 
side the limits of the pargannah^ and their own property. 

‘•During the government of the first Raja of Benares, Balwant Singh, 
Bahu Mardau Siugli, a Gaharwar, was his deputy in the government of the 
pargannak. He is de.scrihed as a man of great liberality, who, in a famine which 
occurred in A. D. 1763, when five seers (or ten pounds) of peas or gram (a kind 
of pea) sold for a rupee, daily fed hundreds of every caste with food cooked by 
Brahmans. The GaliarwSrs of the pargannah have retained about half of the 
one Inindred and eighty-four villages formerly owned by them; but the chief 
village of the clan, Dhanapi'ir, though still nominally their property, is irretrievably 
mortgaged. One small branch of the clan became Mahomedans during the empire 
of the Moguls. 

“ For several generations past all connection between the branch of the 
Gaharwar.s in Mahaich and the parent clan of Kantit has ceased; and the 


i^fi) Ceuaus of tlie Nortli*We6tcru Provinces for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix B., p 129. 
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members of the two branches will not eat together. There is also a small 
colony of GaharwSrs in the Pachotar Pargannah’’ (a). 

This tribe is scarcely known in Rajpootana; .and the Rajpoot clans there 
will not permit any marriage connexions with it. Col. Tod, in his Rajasthan, 
states that the Bundelas have sprung from the Gaharw&rs in the following manner. 
The great ancestor of the latter, he says, “ was KhortSj Deva, from whom 
Jessonda, the seventh in descent, in consecjuence of some grand sacrificial rites 
performed at Bindabasi, gave the title of Bundela to his issue. Bundelu has 
now usurped the name of Gaharwar, and become the appellation of the immense 
tract which its various branches irihaliit in Bundelkbnnd, on the ruins of the 
Chandelas, whose chief cities, Kalinjar, Mohini, and Mohoba, tlu^y took posses- 
sion of ”(6). 

It is sometimes asserted by natives of the country that the Gahnrw&rs are 
descended from ancient kings of Benares ; yet no satisfactory authority is given 
for the assertion (c). At the present day very tew of the race are to be found either 
in the city or district of Benares, although the tribe? is confessedly numerous 
in tho neighbouring district of Mirzapiir. The small number, however, residing 
in Benares, occupy a respectable position as landholders. 

Raja Bhawfini Singh of Akbarpftr, in the district of Cawnphr, was, in 1848, 
the chief of the GaharwSrs of the pargannah of Bilhaur Deohah, and the owner 
of eighty villages. Being of imbecile mind his wnfe managed his estates (rf). , 

The Gaharwdrs are of the Kasyap golra or order. ^ 

• Bundela. 

A race of Rajpoots inhabiting Bundelkhand, to which territory they have , 
given their own name. They have sprung, it is said, from the union of a Galuar- 
M'ftr of Kantit in MirzapOr w ith a slave girl, or, .as others afttrm, with the daughter 
of a Khangar Raja. In any case, it is acknowledged that they are not genuine 
Rajpoots {e). 

The wars between the great Rajpoot families of Delhi and Kanouj, and 
between the Mahomedans and the Ilindh trilms of the north-western portion of 
India, six or seven hundred years ago, bore an abundant harvest of confusion 
and disorder, which ended in the destruction of a multitude of ancient tenures 

Dr Wilton OUlhainV Statistical Memoir of the GhazipCir Dhitrict, pp. 58, 8. 

{fc)' Tod’s Rajasthan, p. 1 16. 

(c) Sec Buchanan’s Eastern India, Vol. TI., p. 459. 

(d) Report of the District of Cnwnpur, p. 64. 

(e) Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., p. 46. 

n — 1 
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over a l;jr"e tr.nct ofrounfry, ami the establishment of new ones, many of which 
last to the present day. The Bundela tribe had its origin at this period and 
umlcr lliese eireunistauoes. 

TJiis tril)<‘ hn.s a few colonies in several districts of the North-Western 
IVoviiicc.s. They are found in Benares, Cawnpfr, and Agra, and probably in 
(»tlier places. Tliere are several thousands in Banda, JhSnsi, and Lallatptir. 
The l.atter district alone contivined, at the last Census, nearly ten thousand 
Buudclas (a). Wil.son remarks that there are few members of the tribe inhabiting 
the British portion of Buiulelkhand, except in the pargannah of PanwAri (b). 

The Bundelas are said to differ in many important re.spects from other 
liajpoot tribes. For instance, they marry nmong.st themselves, while other Raj- 
poot tribes marry with one another. They have a peculiar way of shaving their 
heads. They work with their own hands in the Held, in ploughing, sowing, and 
so forth, which Brahmans and Rajpoots generally arc too proud to do. The 
Bundela is a sturdy, manly fellow, with abundance of native energy and 
force (c). 

Kinwdr. 

This is a .small tribe sprung from a union of Gaharwar and BhhinhAr 
families with DiLshit Rajpoots. Hence it ha.s two branches: 

1. KinwAr Rajpoots. 

2. KinwAr BhAfidifirs. 

The Kinwar R{ijj*oots are settled in the SahatwAr or MohatpAl sub-division 
of the Kharid pargannah, in the Ghazipfir district. There is a considerable 
number also in the Baliah pnrgannah of the same district, where they possess 
two extemsive c.states called ('hatA and Sart. These are descended from the 
Sahatwars, who affirm rc.specting themselves, that they received their lands 
from the Ujain Raja of Bhojptir, by the marriage of Kulkul Sah, their Ancestor, 
and the foumlor of tlicir clan, with his daughter. There are upwards of eight 
thousand inhabitants in the town of Sahatwar, a place of great trade. The 
tribe once held three other important position.^ in the neighbourhood ; but they 
were subdued by the SahatwArs, who seized their lauds, and reduced them to 
the condition of labourers. 


(a) Report, of the CenstiR of the North-Western Prorinccs for 1863, Vol. II., p. 0. 

(ft) 'NVilson’.s Ciloflsary of Indiuii TormH, p. 94. 

(c) lU^pori of tlic Census of the North-Western Provinces for 1865, Vol, I., Appendix B., p. 106. 
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Tho Kinwftr Bhi^tnli&rs are ignorant of their earlj family association with 
the Kinw&r Rajpoots. They, however, assign the same place as their primitive 
home as that given by the latter, namely Karnat Fadamphr, that is, Padampftr 
in the Carnatic, which they imagine to bo near Delhi, instead of in Southern 
India (a). 

The Kinw&rs, like many other R.ajpoot tribes, while of high rank in one 
district, are of comparatively ini'erior rank in others. For instance, in the district 
of BliAgalphr, the Kinwars are nninei’ous, and are hoid in high estimation; 
but in Gorakhphr, where there ai’e between six and seven thousand members 
of the .tribe, they are held in little cou.sidcr.ation. 

Bijhonij/a. 

A tribe found in the district of .Jaunphr, where it numbers a few hundred 
families. It docs not seem to have branches in other districts. 

DIjheru/a. 

A small community of Rajpoots inhabiting the Gorakhpdr district, and 
claiming to be a distinct tribe. 

A^astwdr. 

An inconsiderable colony of Rajpoots found at Mauhgahni and Haveli, in 
the Benares district. 

Gain. 

These Rajpoots arc found in small numbers both in Benares and in Kopfl.- 
chit of Ghaziphr (i). The tribe is of the Kasyap gotra. 

(a) See Dr. W. Oldham's Statistical Memoir of the (ihazipilr Diatrict| Part I., pp. 60, 61. 

EUiot*8 Supplemental Clossarj, Vol. 1., p. 89. 



CHAPTER YIT. 


Till' CllANUEl-iV, SENGAKII, SAKARWAR, KAIJSIK, DANOAST, KAClIHAURiV, BARHAIYA, AND HORIYA 

OR IlOUAIYA TKIHES. 


Chandela. 

This tribe of’ Rajpoots is found in many parts of the North Western Pro- 
vinces. Its original seat is T^undelkliand, where the city of Mahoba was the 
capital of its territor>', which seems to have extended to the Narbuddha, and was 
called Chandeli. It does not occupy a high position among Rajpoots, as is mani- 
fest from its not intermarrying with the superior raises. “ Jn the lower Doab,” 
says Wilson, “ they are divided into four tribes, bearing the several Hindu 
designations of a ruler or king, as. Raja, llao, Rana, and RSwat.” “ The chiefs 
of the Sheoifij[»ur Chandels are known as the Rajah of SheorSjpftr, the Rao 
of Sanpai, the Rana of Sakrej, and the Rawat of RjiwathpOr. The chiefs of 
Nsilagarh, Kahlur, and IJilAspfir, are Chandels, and the first-named acknowledge 
a connection with the Raja of Kumaon” (a). 

The Chundclas of Aziingarh number seven thousand, and came, it is asserted, 
from Khaparha in Jaunpftr. They settled in the parfrannah oi Nathuphr, where 
they ac([uired much land. A char^ or embanknumt, formed on the bed of 
sfreams by a stoppage or diversion of their course, was thrown up between the 
Kutabl lake and the river Ghogra. “ Of this char,'' says Mr. Thomason, “the 
(.'handels took possession. Their prosperity kept pace with the increase of the 
rhnr; and the Chandels of the Deob^rl are now one of the most flourishing 
clans” {/>). The Chandelas of Goraklipdr are not permitted to marry the 
daughters of the [irincipal trilies of the district. 

Tlieve are many of this race in the Mirzapftr district. Those living in the 
south ar(‘ said to liave lieen excommunicated from their tribe on account of their 
intermarriage with the aborigines of that neighbourhood, and consequently are 
(/i) PHlior H Su|»p]t*rutjntfil GUissjirj, Vol. I., p. 72 . 

{h) Mr Tiiumauon’H Keport of the Ceded Fortion of the Azimgarh District, p, 18. 
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ill effect a separate caste. This people appear to have held possession of 
Bundelkhnud for several hundred years ; but their power and intluence have, 
to a great extent, died away. In the Jhdnst district they do not* retain a single 
village. 

Mahoba, their ancient capital, was evidently the great centre whence they 
emigrated in various directions. Those that entered Mirzapftr fled from Prithi 
Raj when he defeated Briumditya, the son of their loader Parimal. They 
expelled the BSland race ; and were themselves subdueu and driven away by 
Raja Balwant Singh of Benares about the middle of the last century. The 
Chandcl Rajas of Agorl, Barhar, and Bijaigarh, would have been c.ompletely 
exterminated had it not been for tlie generosity of the Indian Government, who, 
on gaining possession of tlie country, restored them to their former homes (a). 
In the pnrgannuhs of Agort, Barhar, Bijaigarh, and Singrauli, the Chandel 
Rajpoots still possess a great portion of the villages. A list of the former 
Rajas of Agori will be found at tlie end of this section. 

The Rajpoot races have ever delighted in w.arfare, which circumstance has 
mainly contributed to their diffusion throughout tJie country. When their own 
principalities fell into the hainls of their enemies, or a 8har|) reverse occurred 
even perhaps of less magnitude than tlihs, instead of remaining in their old 
towns and villages, numbers started in various directions under leaders or chiefs 
for regions more or less distant, where they might lie their own masters 
again, and live in fom|>arative securitv. Here they either formed now clans, or 
new branches of the old tribe. The absorption of their lauds by their enemies 
would he ill-brooked by a proud and coinageous people. And, moreover, in 
those earlier days, cxtmisive fract.s of country seem to have l>een entirely in the 
hands of aboriginal tribes, like the Bliars, Kols, Gonds, and the like, wlio.se 
lands must have appeared very tempting to a warlike people dispo.sse8sed of 
their own estates. 

The Chandcls entered the province of Ondh as emigrants from the south, 
at a distant period of Indian history. They first settled at SurajpUr in the 
Cawnphr district ; and subsequently some of the clan crossed over the Ganges 
and dwelt in the pargannah of Bangannau, where their descendants still occupy 
twelve villages. Even up to the time of the Mutiny, the Raja of Surajpbr wjis 
a i n«n of great importance, both for the antiquity of his family and the extent of 
his possessions. It is not improbable that the cause of the original emigration 

(a) Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., pp. 72, 3. 
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of tho tribe from the soutli was tho terrible conflict waged between the Cbandel 
and the Chauhan E-ajpoots, in which the former u'(‘rc defeated (a). The tribe in 
Oudh sen<ls two cluefs to the Governor General’s Durbar. 

This tribe is niimorou.s in the district of Shahjahanphr, where it has posses- 
sion of no fewer than one hundred and ninety -seven villages. It is most power- 
ful to the south of the district, and years ago the Cliandelas of that tract gave 
much trouble to tluj Government, by whom they w'erc called Kandhar ThSkurs, 
from the name of their chief vilIa<ro. The larire estates of the clan are in the 
hnnd.s of nearly three hundred proprietors, the head of whom is Eaja Dalel 
Singh (A). 

The large village of Sakhrej, in the Cawnpiir »li.strict, is divided into four 
portions, two being occupied by Brahmans, and two, calh-d severally Dhakan 
and Hirainan, from two chiefs, by Chaiidel Raj]»oots. These two tribes have 
been located there for many generations (c). The f 'htuuh ls prevail throughout 
the entire pars^annnli. Eana Siva KSj Singh and liana Kadam Singh were 
formerly the recognized leaders of the clan. Tn the SivarAji)hr porgavnah the 
Raja of that name was the head of the Chandels. llis family was a hi*ancli of 
the Kanouj Chandels. In the Bitlihr pargatmah, not long since, tliey held as 
many as sixty-Hve villages. Their principal men W’cre Kaja Durga Parslidd, of 
Bahadurnagar, Raja Khber Singh, of Panki GangA Gangi, Raja PalmlwAn 
Singli, of Sapai, and RAOt Ghansiam Singh, of Ilawal[)hr, who were all related 
to the Sivarajphr family. 

The Chandels of Fathpbr came originally from MA,lwa. They afterwards 
emigrated to Kalingar in Bnndelkhand, and thence moved on to Mahoba. The 
Raja of ScorAjpftr is the head of the clan in the district of Fathphr. 

The descendants of the family of the Chand(;ls which settled in Agorl, in the 
southern part of the Mirzapftr district, and, in tho commencement of the thii’teenth 
century, subduetl the Balaml Raja, of the aborigiual Kharw&r tribe, taking pos- 
session of bis fort and territory, have preserved a brief record of their race 
from those early times nearly to the present diiy. It is prefaced by a list of 
Rajas of Mahoba prior to the migration of the Chandels to Agorl. 

(#i) Mr. C. A. Elltcrtt*ii Chronicle* of Oonno, p. 23. 

(b) Census of* the North-Western Pruvince* for 1865, VoL !.« Appendix p. 56. 

(c) Keport of‘ the Cawnpiir Diatricty p. 69. 
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Lords of Maiioba Nagar before the Defeat of the Chandkls bt Pbithi Raj. 


Rttju Surnj Brahm. 
Nal Ghokh. 

,, Kul Bralini. 

„ Par Mai Braliin. 
„ Kul Brahtii. 


Uiiju Ranjit Brahm. 

,, Purnii Brahm. 

„ Chitnr Brahm. 

„ Barafif' l)t*o, 

„ llarang Deo. 


CriANDEL Ka.)as of Agori. 


1. Raja Bhnri Mai. 

Caine from Malianaj^nr, aiul settled in Agori, killing the ancient Baland Ri^a 
ruling over tin; alioriginal Kliarwars, and dij^persiiig Lis family. 

2. ,, !Nrirayan Deo. 

ii, „ lluri Singli Deo. 

Was attacked l»y tlio descendants of the old Balaiul Raja, and put to death, together 
with all the TneTnh(»rs of his family except ono of his Ranees, who, escaping, gave 
birth to a son, Oran Doo (a), 

4. „ Oran Deo. 

Was inarrio<l to the daughter of the Gaharwar Raja of Kantit, hy whose assistuuce 
he recovered the fort of Aguri and the possessions attached to it. 

5. „ Dulah Doo. 

6. „ Darak Doo. 

7. Raj Mill Deo, 

8. „ Raj Dhar Deo. 

9. „ Darynn Doo. 

10. ,, Datidu K ai. 

Had three sons : — 

1. IVithi Haj. 

2. Darp Narayan, 

3. Chiitnr Bhoj Rai. 

Prithi Raj heiaimo Raja of Bijnigarli ; Dnrp 
Nauiyan remained in Agori ; Chatiir BJioj Rai 
received the Talluqa or estate of I man Darawal 
consisting of forty-two villages. 

1 1. Raja Darp Narayan, Had two sons, Madan Singh, and Bubii Mddhu Singh. 

12. ,9 Madan Singh. Had four sons. 

13. 99 Sujan Saiii. Had two sons. 

14. 9 . Lai Sahi. Had two sons. 

15. 9 , Ikshal Sahi, Had two sons. 

16. „ Fath Bahadur. Had two sous. 

17. 99 Sanknr Sahii. Had two sons. 

18. Samhhn Sah. Was expelled from Agori Barhar, by Balwant Singh, Raja of Benarea. 
Had one son. 


(a) Bee a fVill account of these events in the description of the aboriginal tribe of Kharwdrs. 
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19. Raja Lai Sbe<xiit Nriniyan. Had three Bons. 

20. Adi] SliIi. Was lostoi'ed lo the Ri^iaship of Agori Barhar in 1781, from which 
8and»»iii S:ih had been expelled. Ho died childless in 1794, and was succeeded 
by his nephew. 

21. Ran Bahadur Sah. Was invested with the tilak of Raja during the life-time of 
/Vilil Sah Had two sons. 

22. M Makaradhwaj Sah. Died ii few months after his father. 

23. „ Kaghunath Sah. Waived his claim in favour of his son. 

The Chandehis of Benares are few in number, yet possess wealth and 
iiiHiience. They are mostly landholders. They profess to belong to the 
Chiiudi‘r,yan or Chandrasen gotra or order. 


Sengarh. 

This tribe of Rajpoots is much less known, and is much less famous, 
than some of those already described. Nevertheless, it has points of interest 
attached to it of a special character. The origin of these Rajpoots is said to be 
as follows. “ Claimmg, like the Gautam Rajpoots,” remarks Mr. A. O. Hume, 
“ to be descended from Singht or Siringhl Rlsh, and u daughter of the then 
monarch of Kanouj, they pretend that their own immediate ancestor, Puran- 
deo ( or Surandeo, as some have it ), son of Padam Kish, and grandson of the 
horned sage Singlit Risli, having received the filak from Raja Dallp of Antar, 
migrated southwards, and established an important kingdom in the Deccan, or, 
as most will have it, Ceylon. This constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajpoots 
in Ceylon, wliich haunts us at every turn of the irold traditions, may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality ; but nothing as yet discovered warrants our treat- 
ing it as any thing but a pure myth. For seventy-two generations the Sengarlns 
ruled in the far south, whence, moving to Dhara ( Dhar ? ), for fifty-one more 
generations their sovereignty remained intact. Thence they appear to have 
been forced to migrate to Bandhu; whence, again, six generations later, they 
moved to Kaiiar, a place near Jaggamanphr. Here it was that, in the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh generation from Singhi Rish — or Sukdeo, as he is indiffer- 
ently called — the founder of the modern fortunes of the Sengarh Raj first saw 
the light. I entertain no doubt that he is a real historical personage. He 
married Dcokulah, the daughter of Jai Chand, apparently the B4thor Raja of 
Kanouj, who, in 1194 A. D., was defeated somewhere in the Etawah dis- 
trict by Shahfib'Ud-dln /Jhorl, who, it is said, plundered Etawah itself about the 
same time.” 
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Mr. Home goes on to show in what way the fall of the gi:«at and ancient 
kingdom of Kanouj paved the way for the establishment of the principalities, 
of the Sengarh and Ghauhftn tribes of Rajpoots. “Bisakdeo took possession of 
the whole of the western parts of the present district. His descendants allege 
that he received it in dower, on his marriage with the daughter of the Kanouj Baja, 
on condition of exterminating the Meos, who were then ravaging the whole 
country. But this seems scarcely likely, since at the time of his marriage, the 
Kings of Delhi claimed sovereignty over this tract, and had made, about the 
time of the famous battle of Tirourl, a grant of a portion of it to one of their own 
employes” (o). It seems that after the downfal of the Delhi and Kanottj king* 
donis, in 1193 and 1194 severally, the Mahomedan conqueror showed favour to 
the Sengarhs, and permitted them to retain possession of some portions of 
the present district of Etawah, which tliey had forcibly occupied. From that 
time to the present, the clan has held the lands acquired in those early times. 
One other family, descendants of the famous Chandan Singh, entered the dis- . 
trict during the last century, when the country was governed by the Nawab of 
Qudh, and by force and fraud gained immense estates. “To this day,” says Mr. 
Hume, the Sengarh river, along whose rugged banks they fought in old times 
so many bloody battles, remains a lasting monument of their former greatness 
and importance. Not many petty tribes have had tiie name of a considerable 
river changed in their honour ; yet such has been the case with the Sengarh, 
since the Sengarh, if tradition speaks truly, once boro the name of Besind ” (b). 

It is interesting and instructive to note tlio course taken by officers of 
Government in the settlement of the revenue of this part of the country. If 
six hundred years of uninterrupted po.ssession of lands does not constitute a 
substantial legal claim to them, it is hard to see by what title any lands can be 
held at all. Hear what Mr. Hume, the magistrate and collector of the district, 
says. “ Amongst the Sengarhs,” he remarks, the “ only important family that 
has not held its present estates for many generations, is that which the sons and 
grandsons of the famous Chandan Sinj^h now represent. Chandan Singh’s 
&ther, Saddan Singh, a Biswahdtr of a single village, but prime favourite of 
the great Aurf.il Bhagmal (the representative here, shortly before the introduc- 
tion of our rule, of the Oudh Government) — partly by force, partly Ijy fraud, but 
mainly by the favour of his patron — acquired immense landed possessions, to 


(а) Cen8U8 of the North-Weetorn ProTince* for 1865, Vol. I., App. B., Memorandum by Mr. A. O. Hume, 

pp, 81, 3. 

(б) Ibid, p. 82. 

I— 1 
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which he had no equitahle claim. While numbers of those villi^s which the 
Scnjfarh princes bad ruled for full six hundred years were settled away from 
them, with servants, retainers, fanners, family priests, and the like, several of 
Cliandaii Sintrli's ill-gotten mehals, which he had forfeited by failure to pay the 
Government demand and to which he seems not to have had the remotest right, 
were settled with his sons, in total disregard of the real owners.” Well may 
Mr. Hume remark on a system characterized by such shortsightedness and 
njustice that “in Oudh it cost us many of our best and bravest, and all but lost 
us India” (a). 

This tribe is also numerous in the districts of CawnpOr and Azimgarh. 
In Jalaun likewise it holds many villages, which are to the north-east of the 
district near the Jumna, and is represented by the llaja of JagmohanpHr. 
There arc a few hundreds of this clan in the Jhfinsi district. I'hose residing in 
the GhjizipOr district are distinguished for their determined resistance to 
Balwant Singh, Raja of Benares, in the Last century (b). This chief had acquired 
immense authority and enormous estates stretching over some thousands of square 
miles of territory, from which he had ruthlessly expelled their former owners, 
lie w'as, however, stoutly opposed by the Sengarhs of GhazipUr. These belong- 
ed to the Laknesar barony, where they had been for a long period. The Raja, 
incensed at the spirit they displayed, conducted a large force into the heart of 
their fastness. But here he was greatly hanipero<l by the rapines and the 
jungle. For two days they resisted his successive attacks. From their loop-holed 
forts and houses they dealt deadly destruction upon the Raja’s retainers. The 
issue of this iamous tight was gratifying to the brave clan, .and Las been a subject 
of e.xultation among their descendants down to the present time. The Raja was 
obliged to agree to a compromise, and permitted the Sengarhs to retain their 
estates on the payment of a small revenue. The fruit of tlieir bravery is con- 
spicuously seen now that the country is under British rule, for the amount of 
land revenue annually })aid by the Sengarhs, setrled in accordance with the 
original arrangement made by them with Raja B.alw'ant Singh, is now only nine 
annus, or thirteen pence half-penny, per acre, the lowest sura paid in the whole 
of the Benares Province, excepting the sums paid by the hill-people in the 
Mirzapbr distinct. 


(а) Census of the North- Western Provinces for 1865, Vol. I., App. B,, Metnorandum bj Mr. A. O. Hume 

p. 8.1. ’ 

(б) See Bttlwant-nama or au Historical Account of Raja Balwant Singh. 
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Further information respecting these Sengarhs of GhazipQr, is given by 
Dr. Wilton Oldham in his very valuable work on the Gbaziptkr district, to which 
1 have had occasion repeatedly to refer. “ An important and intefesdng branch 
of the Sengarh tribe of liaj(>oot8 occupy part of Zuhurdbid, and the whole of 
the adjacent par^annah of Laknesar. The Sengarhs state that their ancestors, 
Hari and Blr 'I'h&kurs, came from Phuphhnd, of Zillah (district of) Etawah, and 
took service with the Bhar Baja of the northern part of the district. On one 
occasion, having been struck by the Baja, they and their adherents attacked and 
killed him, and took possession of the country. The descendants of Hari 
ThSkur occupied Laknesar pargannafi. Those of Blr Thakur are settled partly 
in parfrannah Zuliur^bkd, and partly in a portion of Sekandarphr, in the Azim- 
garh district, which, prioi^to 1840 A. D., was included in the Kop&chit pargan- 
nah of this district. Fifteen generations are counted from the time of the first 
foun<lers of the clan to the piesent day. 

“ The Sengarhs are all devoted to tlie worship of a deified member of the , 
trilie named Amar Singh, who lived, I believe, about two hundred years ago. 
He is worshipped under the designation of Is&th BS1)A ; and several temples to 
his honour have been erected in linsserah, the chief village of pargannah 
Laknesar. 

“ Before the establishment of the British authority, the Sengarhs, of Lak- 
nesar, had managed to establish for theuusclves an unrivalled reputation for 
courage, independence, and in8ul)ordination. This reputation they preserved 
unimpaired during the first years of our administration. When Mr. Duncan, 
resident of Benares, visited the pargannah^ arrows were fired at his body-guard 
from the forts of the Sengarhs. This offence was pardoned by Mr. Duncan, 
whose forbearance and moderation were only surpassed by his abilities. Mur- 
ders committed in a blood-feud were condoned. The entire pargannah was 
settled, as the undivided estate of the whole clan with their Chaudhris or head- 
men, on the same easy terms on which they had previously held it under the 
Raja of Benares and the Nawab Vizier of Oudh. The Sengarhs, nevertheless, 
failed to pay the Government revenue ; and the Collector of Benares, in 1798, 
was obliged to proceed against them with military force. With some trouble 
he arrested the Chaudliris, reduced them to submission, induced them to agree 
to pay an enhanced revenue, and levelled their forts. On their failing to pay 
this enhanced revenue, the pargannah was sold by auction for balances to the 
Baja of Benares. The Raja in vain attempted to get possession ; and, subse- 
quently, the sale was cancelled by the order of Government, and the Sengarhs 
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re-adinltted to settlement on their former revenue. No detailed record of own- 
ership has liitherto been prepared for this pargannah; but it is now in course 
of prepanifcion. Tlie properties of the different shareholders are intermixed in 
a most intricate manner. No decree of the Civil Court giving possession to any 
purcliMsor Ijy auction or by private sale, has ever been executed, owing to the 
impossilnlity of identifying the property of any one of the proprietors. The 
vSeugai lis have abandoned their old habits of contumacy and insubordination. 
Tliey behaved well during the Mutiny ; and are now peaceful and loyal citizens. 
Their chief town, Basserah, contains a population of 6,689, and is a place of 
great trade (a).” 

I'he Sengarhs of Oudh first entered the country in the time of the emperor 
Baber, when two Rajpoots of the clan, Jagat Stih and Gopftl Singh, proceeded 
thither from Jagmohanpiir across the Jumna, in the service of Shaikh Baynzid, 
who had been placed in charge of the province. These settled in Kantha, and 
were followe<l l>y another family which settled in Parsandan. The families 
remained peacealfly for eleven generations, during which time they kept the Lodhs, 
who had been the original landholders, and whom they had apparently dispos- 
sessed, in subjection. But in the eleventh generation the Lodhs suddenly fell 
upon the Sengarhs of Kantha with such fury that they killed most of the men, 
but stiffered the women and children to escajte. This outrage, however, was 
soon avenged by the surviving Sengarhs with the aid of their clansmen, whom 
they brought with them from Jagmohanpfir, whither they had fled. They not 
only recovered the lands which had been lost, but also drove out a considerable 
body of Pathaus, who, for some time, had been encroaching on their territoiy. 

Tliese Sengarhs now occupied two places, Kantha and Manora ; and the 
otlier family of Parsandan also broke up into two branches, one remaining in the 
original home, the otlier establishing it.self at Kosari. At the present day, the 
Sengarhs of Parsandan possess eight villages; those at Kosart, eight; those at 
Manora, nine; and those at Kantha, eight. See a very interesting descriptive 
account of the Sengarhs of Oudh in Mr. Elliott’s Chronioles of Oonao, from 
which this information has been derived. 

This clan has also po.ssessions in the Fathphr district. They are said to 
have come from Bundelkhand. Tliey are found in several pargannafu. A few 
also are met with in the Agra district. They have representatives likewise in 
Benares. 

( aj Dr. W, Olilhaiu's Statisticul Memoir of the Qhmnp&r^Mstiict, pp. 67, M. 
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The Sen^arhs hold many villages in the north-eastern part of the Etah dis- 
trict, near the banks of the Jumna. The principal man amongst them is the 
Raja of JagraohanpAr. They are a turbulent race, and gave trouble in the 
Mutiny. There are a few hundreds of them in JhAnsl, to w'hich place they are 
said to have come from JagmohanpAr, some three hundred years ago. 

Sakarwdr. • 

There is some doubt whetbcr this tribe is of Brahmanical or Rajpoot origin. 
Its numerous members in the Agra district profess to belong to the Solar Raco 
of Rajpoots, and to have come, several hundred years ago, at different times, from 
SakarwAii, a small district of Gwalior, on the right bank of the Chambal. They 
first settled in the Kheragarh parfrannah, where they held possession of twelve 
villages (a). The name, says Colonel Tod, was derived from FathpAr Sikri, which 
was once an independent principality. They are of the SAndil gotra^ or order. 

The SakarwArsr are powerful and very wealthy in the ZamA niah pargannah 
of the GhazipAr district. They affirm th.at their ancestors emigrated from Fath- 
pAr Sikii, in the Agra district. They arc evidently tliorefore related to the Agra 
SakarwArs, and yet, strange to say, claim to be descended not from Rajpoots, but 
from Misr Brahmans. This claim, however, cannot be allowed. They look up 
to the mythical Raja Gadh, as their common .ancestor, who had, they say, four 
sons, Achal, Abchal, SAran, and Kohi. Considerable confusion has sprung up 
among the descendants of theso sons, for while some regard themselves as Sakar- 
wAr Rajpoots, others speak of themselves as SakarwAr BhAinhArs. This will be 
manifest by examining the following genealogical chart. 

Sahanedrs of Zamaniah Pargannah^ Ghazipur, 

Raja Gadh. 

Achal. Abciial. S»uran. Roll. 

I 

I 'I 

His descendants are Sakar- Sainu. IMmn Mai. Hi.^ d^Mcendaftts arc Sakar- His dcscendant>f are Sakar • 

wir BhOinh&rs, and inhabit Hi* deacciul- Ills dp.Hccnd- wur Blifiinbdrs— and are wAr BhOmhars — and ore 

Sohwal, Put kania, and other ants are S.tkar- ant.s arc Suknr- eetrled in Sarin#?a and Kohii- sutrlMd in Sarin and Roha> 

villages in the North-East wir Rajnooi.s. war BhuinliArH, niii, in the Shahahid dis- nift, in the Shah&bAd dis- 

of the Zamfhiiah Pargan- They are power- and arc very trict. trict, 

nail, fui and nunicr- niimproiiM Two 

ous. They in- of their villages 
habit the large are Sherpftr and 
village of (vali- Roo(i|iur, each 
mar and other having a popiila- 
villages. tion .about 

10,000 persona. 

The distinction here drawn between Rajpoots and Bhfllnli&rs, who are really of 
the BBUpue racei is strange and inexplicable. The truth is that the word Bhikinh&r 

(a) Report of tho Conscis of the North- Westorn Provinces for 1866, Part I., Appendix B., p. 67. 
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applies to Rajpoots as well as to Brahmans ; yet why the same clan should make 
use of hotli ternis, is by no means apparent. 

Soiiit* ten generations ago, Marhar Rai, a descendant of Pdran Mai, became 
a Ma/ioinedau llis fiiinily now occupies fourteen villages on the banks of the 
K.'inniitiii sa, called Kainsar. The Sakarwftr Rajpoots are, for the most part, poor, 
wljiJi- (ii< Silk^u•^^'Hr Bhdlnhtirs ape generally in good circumstances (a.) 

Ii; !)». districr of Hnao, in Oudh, the Sakarwfirs occupy nine or ten villages 
in tiie Asolia par<(anunh. They have lost their family traditions, and are'weak 
and incon.si«leral»le. Mr. C. A. Elliott thinks, however, there is reason to 
believe ‘ that liiey are a portion of the same Sakarwftrs who, immigrating into 
Oinlli from the west, settled in the Fyzabad district, near Dostpur. These 
latter," be adds, “ certainly are earlier colonists tliau the Bachgott Rfijkum&r 
Rajas, who have now nearly succeeded in reducing them to servitude, and 
whose iminigration was contemporaneous with that of the Chauhdns of Chau- 
hana. Tlie latter probably colonized their present position in 1350 A. D., and 
belong to the rirst class of colonists; and, consequently, if the above line of 
reasoning he correct, the Sakarwfirs, who are earlier than they, belong to the 
first class also’’ (h). 

The Tuppeh of Ilarbanspftr, in the Azimgarli district, seems to have been 
long in the hands of the Sakarwfirs, a remnant of whom still survive in Uneba- 
gaon. The Rajas laid waste their lands in order to strengthen their forts by 
encouraging the growth of jungle upon them, and the Sakarw&rs were 
expelled (c). There is a small though flourishing colony of the tribe inhabiting 
certain parts of the Benares district. They are chiefly zamindars or landholders. 

Kamik. 

These are Rajpoots of the Lunar race, and are found in the Kopflchit par- 
ganruih of the Ghaziphr district. Like the Sakarwfir Rajpoots they claim to be 
descemled from Raja Ga'dh, the mythical founder of the Gadhipftr district, which 
is 8U|»|M).sed by some natives, though probably erroneously, to have been the 
' Original name of the Gliuziphr district. The Kausik traditions affirm that the 
two branches of the clan were founded as follows; that in Gbaziphr by two 
j/brothers, Del Chand and Sel Chaud ; and that in the Gorakhpftr district by the 
Raja of Go}>iilpitir, whose descendant is still at the head of the Kausiks there. 

(a) Dr, W. 01dham*8 Statistical Memoir of tbe GbazipCUr Diatrict, Part I«, p. 64. 

(ft) Mr. C. A. F^lliottN Chroniclea of Oonao, p. 44. 

(c) Mr. Thomason’s Report of the Ceded Portiooa of the Axuagerh District, p. 17. 
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Although the Kauhiks are worshippers of idols, yet their gurus^ or spiritual 
guides, are not so, but belong to a monotheistic sect peculiar to GhazipAr (o). 

The Kausiks of GorakbpAr inhabit the territory which their ancestors are said 
to have taken from tlie Bhars, the original occupiers and lords of that part of 
the country. This aboriginal race is elsewhere noticed in detail. 

There are several thousands of this tribe in HanilrpAr. There is likewise 
a small community in Benares, who are mostly engaged in trade of various 
kinds, or as higher class servants. The tribe is strong in various parts of 
Azimgarh ; for example, in Deoganw, Mahul, and Gop&lpAr. According to the 
Atn i Akbart, they were formerly landed proprietoi's in the district of Jaun- 
pAr ( 6 ). 


Dangast. 

A tribe of Rajpoots in the GhazipAr district. They are found both in the 
ShAdtabad and Pachhotar parga/2/2a/t.v (c). 

Kachhnura. 

One of the numerous small trilies of Rajpoots found in the province of 
Benares. A few families are met with in the GorakhpAr district. 

Barhaiya. 

A considerable community in the Azimgarh district, where it numbers 
about a thousand families, or nearly live thousand persons. It is found also in 
SikandarpAr and Bhadaon, and also in SaidpAr-Bhitri, in the GhazipAr dis- 
trict (d). 

Horiya or Iloraiya. 

A few families of this small tribe of Rajpoots are found in the village of 
SorsawAn, of the district of Benares, and also in MirzapAr. A much larger 
community is settled in the neigbouring district of JaunpAr, especially about 
MartAhA, amounting to between three and four thousand persons (e). They are 
said to be of the Sombansl or Lunar race of Rajpoots. 

(tf) See further information respecting this tribe in Dr. W. Oldham's Statistical Memoir of the GLazi- 
phr District, Part I., pp. 62, 63. 

(h) Supplemental Glossary, Yol. 1., p. 137. 

(e) Utitly p. 89. 

(d) 

(0 Beport of the Cenaoi of the North-Western Prorinces for 1865, VoL U., p. 9. 
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TIIE BAIS, CHAKAXITA OR CHANAUIYAX, AMD GARQ OR GARGBANSt TRIBES. 


Bais. 

This is said to be the most numerous tribe of Rajpoots in the North-West- 
ern Provinces. Their common homo is the district of Baisw&ra in Oudh, a 
tract of trmnt'ry bounded on the west by CawnpGr, on the east by the river Soi, 
on the south by the ChGab stream, and on the north by Dikhtan. The tribe is 
considered by Tod and others, but erroneously, to belong to the thirty -six royal 
tribes of Rajpoots. It was the opinion of Tod, that the clan is a subdivision of 
the Surajbansi tribe. Dundia Khera in Baisw&ra seems to have been, according 
to tradition, the spot where the tribe sprang from ; yet they assert that their 
remote ancc.stors came from Mungi Paitun in the Dokhan. They regard them- 
selves as of the same lineage as Sftliv&hana, the king of that place in A. D. 78 , 
and the author of the Saka era (a) ; but there is no proper foundation for this 
notion. The ti-ibe can intermarry with the ChauhSns, Kachhw&h&s, and other 
distinguished Rajpoot races. The branch styled Tilak-Chandra, professes supe- 
riority to all the rest, and only gives its daughters in marriage to Rajpoots of 
high blood (A). There are four divisions or clans of these Tilak-Chandra Bais 
Rjrjpoots, namely, Rao, Raja, NaithA, and Sainbasi, who look upon the Gautam 
Raja of Argal as the founder of their fortunes. The Bais Rajpoots have, if 
their own statements can be believed, three hundred and sixty separate clans (c). 

In Bulandshahr, the ancestor of the Bais landholders of Karan obtained 
from the emperor of Delhi a grant of twelve villages, which they hold to the 
present day. In the di.strict of Badaon this tribe has occupied the barony of 
Kot Salbhan for the last three hundred years. There are two principal families 


(a) KUioPs Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., pp, 13, 14. 
(A) Wilaon’b Glossary, p. 48. 

(c) Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. I., p. 13. 
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■vrhich are descendants of the two sons of Dnltp Singh, their original chief, who 
is reputed to have come from BaiswSra, in Oudh. The head of one has the 
title of Kai, and of the other, of Chaudhri. In the district of Agra the tribe is 
found, for the most part, in the Khandauli division, whore they have been for a 
hundred years or so. About four or tive hundred years ago, some of the tribe, 
having loft Singrilmpftr, took service under the Behar Taluqdars, or great land- 
holders, of Saurik and Sakatphr, in the district of Farakhab^ld ; but they were 
too strong for the Taluqdars, and wresting their lands from them, gave the name 
of Baisphr to their own village. In Ebih they possess the villages of Nardauli 
and Sekandarpftr-Bais, in the division of Nidhpdr. They are people of consi- 
derable influence and importance in Fathphr ; and are described as having 
come from llarha, in Oudh. One ol‘ their number, Ghisa SSli, has the honour 
of having planted the villages of Bftndnl, Banarsi, llariaphr and Bamrauli ; 
and his brother, Daya Sah, the village of Baijaul. But the tribe in those parts 
has become weakened of late years. 

A detachment of those Rajpoots seems to have settled at Jhanst, in Bundel- 
khand, at the close of the fifteenth century, or thereabouts. A class of Ban- 
Bais Rajpoots is found in the Allaliabad district, who, having como in contact 
with the Bhar and Kol aborigines, dispossessed them of their lands, which they 
have retained for sev(‘ral hundred years. The prefix ban means jungle, and 
refers to the condition of the country when they acquired it (a). 

The Bais Rajpoots arc found in the pargannah of Bahariabild in the Ghazi- 
phr districts, and are desc«nulc(l from one Bagliel Rai, who is supposed to have 
colonized a portion of jungle-land tliere some fifteen generations ago. They 
are proprietors of ton or twelve villag(!.s at the present day (b). 

In regard to intermarriages with other clans, Sir. II. Elliot observes, that 
“ the ordinary Bais of our Provinces give their flaughters in marriage, amongst 
others, to Sengarhs, Bliadaurias, Chauhaas, KachhwAhas, Gautams, PariliSrs, 
Dikshits, and Gaharw^rs ; and receive daugliters in marriage from Bandphars, 
Jinwars, Khlchars, Ragbansis, Raikwt\rs, and the Kansholi Gahlots ” (v). 

This tribe is very powerful in the province of Oudh, where it takes the leader- 
ship of Rajpoots of every clan. Mr. C. A. Elliott, in his ‘ Ciironicles bf Oonao,’ 

(a) Report of the Census of tbc North -Western Provinces for 1865, Appendix B., pp. 16, 46, 69, 74, 
94 , 100 , 103, 124. 

(J) Dr. W. Oldhaui’s ^Statistical Memoir of the Ghaziphr District, p. 65, 

(c) Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., p. 14, 
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has paiil special .atteution to the Bais annals, and from tBe mitfuteness and care 
displayed in his account, may he n irarded as the chief authority respecting the 
trilx". His inforniatitm has been gained by personal and extensive intercourse 
with lofuling meii of tlie clan. 1 shall proceed to give an outline of his narrativey 
While .acknowledging that the Bais Rajpoots assert tbem8elvc.s to l>e descend- 
ed from Salivahana, conqueror of Vikramajit, of Ujain, Mr. Elliott gives his own 
opinion, that the tribe sprang from the union of a CliauhSn and a Kumhitr. 

'• About 1250 A. D., tlie Gautam Raja of Argal refused to pay tribute to the 
Lodi king of Delhi, .and defeated the Governor of Oudh, who sent a force against 
iiim. Soon alter this defeat the Ranee, without his knowledge, and with no fit- 
ting escort, w'out secretly to hatlie in the Ganges at Buxar (a), on the festival 
of the new riioou. The Governor of Oudh heard of it, and sent men to the 
to capture her. Her e.scort was di.spersed, and slie was on the point of being 
made pri.soner, when she lifted the covering of her litter, and cried, ‘ Is there 
here no Kshatriva vvlio will rescue mo from the barbarian, and save my honour ?’ 
Abliai Cliatul and Nirbhai Cliand, two Bais Rajpoots from Mungi Patan, heard 
her .'ind came to her rescue, beat off her assailants, and guarded her litter till 
she arrived .safely in Argal. Nirblmi Chand died of his wounds; hut Abliai Chand 
recovered ; and the Raja, in gratitude for his gallant rescue, tliough he was of 
inferior caste, gave him his daugliter in marriage, and with her a.s dowry all 
the lands on the north of the Ganges over which the Gautam boro rule. He 
also conferred on Ids sou-in-law the title of Rao, which is still the higliest dig- 
nity among the i*;iises ” (5). Sir Henry Elliot adds, that “ the Gautam Raja offered 
the bride all the villages of which she could pronounce the names without drawing 
breath. She accordingly commenced; and after reciting five lines of names, had 
proceeded as tar .as Panch-ganw, when the Raja’s son, fearing tliat his posses- 
sions would he lo.st to him, seized hold of the bride’s throat, and prevented fur- 
ther utterance” (c). 


{(j) ^'Biixar is close to Dimdia Khera. 8ir. H, M. Elliot, in hU article on the word Bale in the Supply 
Lf.ntjil nioL>.ary, places the locale of this story at Allababatj* I have fjiven hero the tradition current Sn 
Haisw.'ra, whitih I thiDk more probable fl), because Buxar is closer to Argal, and is the nearest ghat she 
could b.'ive gone to^ C2) because Allahabad, being a much-frequented gkdt, the Ranee would hardly 
there without escort in tiny (’ase ; ( f) because the town being the residence of the Governor of a 
rrovint c;, she woulil have been running into the b'on’s mouth by going there.” p. 66. 

(}) I .state thi.s afler careful enquiry from the best Panditi and Bbats. The common 
the Raja is the higher title ; but this probably arises only from the fact that it is so with the 
clans. The Bais Raja never bad as large a territory as the Rao, a fhet which ia Itself is concludfe*^: 6^ 

(c) Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., p. 117. y. ?• 


ha^ve gofm 
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‘‘Abfaai Chaml &ded bis home in Dandia Khera; and the tiUe and estate 
descended in an unbroken line through seven generations to Tilakchond, the 
great eporiymous hero of the clans, who are called after him Tilakchandi iBaises, 
in contradistinction to other branches of the same tribe. He lived about 1400 
A. D., and extended the Bads domination over all the neighbouring country; and 
it is from bis victories that the limits of Baiswaia became deflnitively dxed. 
The tract is universally said to include twenty -two pargannnhs (or sub-divisions) ; 
and though there is considerable iliscrepancy in tlie various lists of those par- 
gannahs which are furnished from different quarters, the following list is probably 
correct. 

The Baiswftra Territory. 


Districts (according to present distribution). Piirgaunahs (or sub-divisions) of the district. 


Rni Hureilly 






Dtindia Khera. 

ditto 






UnohgHoii. 

ditto 






KAmhi. 

ditto 






Bar. 

ditto 






Kehenjar. 

ditto 






Ghutampdr. 

ditto 






ScM’Iuipdr. 

ditto 






Mukraid. 

ditto 






Dutrnau. 

ditto 






Barui Uy. 

ditto 






Behar. 

ditto 






Pailian. 

ditto 






PinilinK. 

ditto 






Saliiaupdr. 

Oonao 






llarha. 

ditto 



... 



Purwa. 

ditto 






Mora wan. 

ditto 






Sarwaa. 

ditto 






Asoha. 

ditto 

• • « 





Gorindo. 

ditto 

« a • 





Pnrsandati. 

Lucknow 






Bijnour. 

Tilakchand, 

in his capacity of 

premier 

Baja of 

Ottdh, 

took upon him 


mmoble persons of low CJiste at plea.sure. His own palankeen-bearers (Kahfirs) 
he raised to the position of Bajpoots. It is said also that he elevated a nund)er 
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of torch -be nrcrti to il»c same rank. His creation of a 'Brahman from a Lodh 
is verv curioii.s. “Hunting one day, he was overpowered with thirat, and 
seeing a man drinking by a pond under a mango tree, went up to him, apd with- 
out a Avoid took his /o/« (brass drinking vessel) from his hands, and drank. 
IIi.s tJiirst apjx'a.scd, the consequences of his act occurred to him (he was liable 
to be degraded from Ids OAvn caste), and he asked, ‘what caste are you?’ 
‘Maharaj.’ said the other, .standing on one leg, ‘I am a Lodh.’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘you mistake, you arc an Am-tHra PSthakh, a Brahman of the mango and the 
pool’ (a). The creation held good; and to this day the descendants of this 
J>odh rank as Brahmans, and perform the religious duties of the caste without 
giving offence to any of their purer brethren” (h). 

Before he had sons of his own he adopted a Kayasth ; hut after the birth 
of Prithi ('hand and Harhiar Deo, he separated him from bis family, giving him 
estates of the value of ten thousand pounds near Rai Bareilly, which are still 
in the po.s.se.s.sion of the Kayasth’s family (c). In the time of Deorai, grandson 
of Tilakchaud, tlie head of the Bachgoti Rajpoot tribe in Oudh, who had possessed 
the right of confirming the title of Raja in every Rajpoot family in the province 
by applying the iitnk or mark to the brow, abandoned Hinduism, and became a 
Mahomedan. On this the Rajpoots permitted Bhojr.ii, the second son of Deorai, 
to assume the title of Raja, and also the office of affixing the tilak. Tlie Raos 
of Dftndia Khera have sprung from the eldest son, Bhairo Dds, the Rajas of 
Morar Mou from the second son, Bliojrai ; and the Chot-bhais, from the third, 
KaliySn Mai. Harhiar Deo, brother of Prithi Chand, had two sons, who 
belonged to the villages of Sumbassl and Nuhesta in tbe pargannnh of Behar. 
These two form .sejiarate branches of the Tilakchand stock, making with the 
other two, the descendants of Prithi Chand, four distinct branches. 

Mr. Elliott has drawn out a very useful Genealogical Table of the Bais 
tribe, which Avill be found at the end of this section. Of the families descended 
from these four branches, only three, it seems, besides the Kao of Dhndia Ehera, 
“ possess estates in the Oonao district They are the Sumbassi family of P&hu, 
the Nuhesta house of Paclumgfion, and the Chot-bhaiya of SandAnfi. The 
Sandknfi, family an‘ much impoverished ; and now possess only two villages 


(a) From arn, mango, an<l (alt a pool 

(b) Mr. Kllii'it’s Chroniclea of Oonao, p. 6M. 

(c) Tlie prefix * Uai* in Uai BareUly, aaid to aripc from aa it is a very common suffix to a Kayoalli’i 
name 
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where they once^ had sixty. The PAhu Taluqa is also much fallen away fron> 
what it was when Mitmjtt first founded it ; but Bhfip Singh has still some tweaty 
villages in his estate” (a). > , 

“ Mitrajit is a favorite hero with the bards, who tell many stories of his 
prowess, and of the amusement which his rustic plainness occasioned at the Delhi 
Court.” Rao Mardan Sing, ninth in descent from Tilakchand, about 1700 A. D., 
regained the extensive estates, consisting of seven parganna/is or large baronies, 
which had been taken from Baisw^lra in the life-time of Tilakchand. In 
addition, he seized from the Sumbasst branch the greater part of Pdthan and 
Behar. Mr. Elliott gives some account of the wild lile and bravery of Cbaitrai, 
an illegitimate son of Sadauli, whose memory still lives in the numerous bal- 
lads of the country. For further information respecting the Bais tribe in Oudh, 
see Mr. Elliott’s Chronicles of Oonao, pp. 66 — 82. 

Mr, P. Carnegy mentions that, in the Pachhinirath Pargannah, there are 
five distinct families of Bais Rajpoots, which outcred the pa/ftjdnwih at differ- 
ent times. These are : — 


1. The Uais of Malethh. 

2. The Bais of Sohwal and Rhrft. 

3. The Bai.s of Uchhiipali. 

4. The Bais of RampOr Bhagun, Tikrt, &c. 

5. The Bai.s of Condor. 

All these families settled in the pargannah at periods varying from two to 
four hundred years ago, and all encountered the Bhans, whom they subdued, 
and occupied their lands. 

There are four other families, divided into eastern and western, of tho Bais 
tribe, in the neighbouring pargannah of Mangalsi ; and one in Uaveli Oudh. 
It is a singular circumstance, that all these Bais families are despised as well 
as disowned by the Tilakcbandl Bais Rajpoots. This is attributed by Mr. Car- 
negy to their low origin, for he conjectures that they have only been admitted 
within the last few centuries to a place among Rajpoot tribes (6). 

The Bais Rajpoots have great influence in the GhatampOr pargannah of 
the Cawnphr district. Their ancestor, Ghatam Deo, it is 'said, drove out the 

(a) Mr, Elliott’s Chromcle* of Oonao, p. 70 . 

Mr. P. Camegy’s Historical Sketcli of Fyzabad. 
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Ahtrs, and gave liis name to the pargannak (a). They recently occupied 
sixteen villages. Those in the Sarh Salimpftr pargannah of the same district, 
are of' a diff'erent family : and came from Dundia Khera in Oudh. The^ hold no 
iuterconrse whatevor with the Ghatampttr branch. 

J'liis ft Il)e possesses many villages in the district of Fathpftr. In the year 
I84S, it had, in one piirgaminh alone, as many as thirty -seven separate estates. 

I'l ore are many tribes of Kajpoots inhabiting the city and district of 
Ben.ires; but the most numerous of all, are of the race which forms the sub- 
ject of this chapter. As a class they are not wealthy, and therefore do not 
occupy the commanding social position which some other tribes enjoy. They 
are of the BharatldwSj gotra. 


; a f Report of the Cawnpur District, p. 108. 
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Abhai Tband (rescuer of the Gftutam Eanee at Buxar), 

I . 

Kamurai. 


Obatarn Deo. 
Jajliau Doo. 
Hambliir Deo. 


Pritlilchand. 


Rao Rhairo Dils. 

Uao 'raricliand. 

1 

Rao iSan<!ram. 

Rao Kanuk. 

I 

Rao Prillii Riij. 

I 

Rao lMn\n(lar. 

Rao Manlan SInjjh 

(Nttziinof Baiswara.) 


Bhojrai. 

Re received 
Ihelille of Raja, 
and is aiiceator 
of llte iiroHent 
MnliurHju Dirf?- 
bijfli Siiikdi, of 
Morarmou. 


Jatluma. 

Tilakiiiiind. 

I 


Kalyaiimal. 

Ills (ies 
ccinlant,H urc 
called Chot- 
hhais. A'lionn 
Ihfwi the 
house of Sail 
<i4na. 


llarlmir Deo. 

I 


Kheinkaran 
(huvaUtt of 
the SunilmsHi 
lUih-di vision.) 


Raokaghunftth 

Singh. 

{Of Dhndia Kh«- 


J)onniu Deo. Rudsah 
(Ancestor 
the Tiiluqdiir, 
Siiiiiir-paliar. 

I .i '. , L 

Ajit Mftl. Mitrujif . ruhar 

I (Ancestor of' 
the Tttluqdar 
of K-uria Sa- 
I tuWftll.) 


K Hran Utii. 
(Aiicoslor of 
llic iVulo'sla 
sulHlivj^'oo.) 

L _ 

(iotjimlliai. Ram Singh. 

(Whose liirtceiilanti 
are small Nulu-o'a 
laiKlhoM u's ) 

Kaliyit! Mai. IiripNarain. 

of (Ancesior < f 
of the Talu'|dar 
of Clumdauia.) 


Rail 

(Ancc.atoi 


Ral 

(Ancestor 


Ijdnl SIngli. 

(of Bcloir.) 

Hindu Singh, 
(XV h 0 M a 8 


Raja Aebal 
Singli 
(Of 

ziin of Baiswira.) 


NihAl 

(Anre.slor of 


l!mrao 

(AnC''Hfor ' 


Hind Pal Sin^jh, Jaitfinrnulh, Tn- 
Taluiidar or laud Imi'lar of Simri.) 
od proprietor of 
ruchiiUKilou.) 


I (W n 0 M a 8 

Rao Bhairi M 

Behar hy the 
Sumbassis.; 

kaa, but adopted / 

fiaaaai’i wn.) / 


Rao Rftm-bakhab Singh. 


Ajit Singh. 

Umar Singh. 

1 . 
Babu Dcbi- 
Bakbsh 
Singh, 

(Of rOrwa.) 


Rana B(*ni Ml- Ihina Kiit;hu- 
(llni Bakhsh natli Sinj;h, ofl 
(Rebel Uadcr ) Kajarg.'u-u) 

I Hon. Assistant 
(AonmisMioner.) j 

Kali van Sah. 


Jai Sinsh Rai. 

I 

Mardan. 

I 

Hindnpat, 

AeliaL 


Birbliau. 


Bbairo Dli. 


(’bntnrpat Bak 
(Ancestiir of (Anccsto 
Slid Bakhsh, Mahabal t 
TaliKpliir ot of Debar. 
(taVa.) 


(Ancestor of (An/ceiiof '(jit'' 
Mahabal Singh IT a rib o h ft 
of Debar. Sinah^ChiA^ i; 


Dhhp Singh 
(of P&hu.) 
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Channniya or Chanamiyan, 

A tribe calling themselves Rajpoots in the Jaunpftr district, where they 
number .upwards of a thousand families, or more than five thousand persons (a). 
They are also found in Azimgarh and GorakhpOr. Wilson says, they are Chan- 
drabanst Rajpoots. Sir H. Elliot states that they are commonly regarded as an 
inferior branch of the Bais tribe. 

Qarg or Gargbansi. 

A tribe found scattered about in small numbers among several districts 
to the east of the Jumna. There are five hundred families in AzimgaYh, and 
upwards of a hundred in Mirzaphr. There are also communities of Gargbansls 
in the province of Oudh, and tjvo taluqdars^ or chiefs, represent the tribe at the 
Darbar of the Governor-General on occasion of his visiting the province. They 
ara likewise met with in Gorakhpftr. These came from Ajudhiy^p in Oudh as 
chaklidars of Amorha, in which pargannah they eventually settled (h). They 
are also found in RatanpOr, Banst, and Rashlphr Gaur, in the same district. 

The Gargbansts are of the Kasyap gotra. 

I 

(а) Ropork ol the Census of the North-Western Provinces for 1865, VoL JI., p. 12. 

(б) Ibid, Vol. 1., p. 109. 
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Oautam. 

Tins tribe is met ivith in great numbers in the North-Western Provinfics, 
especially in the districts of Mirzapftr, Fathpftv, Azimgarh, Cawnpdr, Gorakh- 
pftr. Benares, and Jaunpflr, which are inhabited by many thousands. They are 
also found in several other districts, but not apparently so numerously. The 
Census of l865 give.sno account of any existing in GhazipOr, yet Sir Henry 
Elliot says that they are there in large numbers; and his statement is corrobor- 
ated by Dr. W. Oldham, in his Statistical Memoir of the Ghazipftr district. 

It is traditionally stated that the tribe sprang from Siring! £ikh, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Raja AjaipSl, of Kanouj ; and that their principal seat, 
during a long period, was Argal, a village on the Khiud river, in the Kora par- 
gannah, in the district of FathpUr. They seem to have been a people of influ- 
ence and power throughout that tract of country. Their descendants, however, 
have not been able to maintain the ancient prestige and distinction of the race. 
There is still a Gautam Raja, who preserves the memory of the noble deeds and 
glory of his ancestors. The fort of Kora was originally built by one of them, 
named Bijai Singh, who, in the time of the emperor Humayun, abandoned Hindu- 
ism and became a Malioinedan. The Gautam Rajpoots now Jiving in Kora, it 
is generally known, were converted to Islamism about that period. They now 
bear the title of ‘ Kluln,’ which is borne likewise by other families of this tribe 
aitiiclied to the Mahomedan faith in the pargannahi of Tuppehjar and 
KCitiagtinar (a). 


(a) Report of the Census of 186^, Vul. L, Appendix B., p. 108. 
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There are other Gautam Rajpoots in the sub-diyision of Elaliyiaphr, in the 
same district, lyho, it is behoved, came from the same stock, and, like those in 
^ra, liaye iimstiy become Mahomedans. They still practise, ysfious 

rites like the Rindus. Rary&r, or Baray, Qoutani having become a Mussitd- 
man, was known afterwards as Bah^ur Rh&n; and receiving a jQghir from jthe 
emperor Akbar, bnilt the village of Kb onto, on the Rhind, and tlm fort 
known as Garht Jar, which, altliough ruiped, still e^cists, and lo hold by his 
descendants, Abdul Rahm&n Kbilu, and .others. Garhi Jar is ip Pargann^h 
Tuppeh-Jar, one of tlie three .composing .the Kpliylinphr (formerly Bindkl) 
Tahsilddrt (revenjne district)” (a). 

The tribe is very numerous in the district of Mirzapdr- The branches 
found in Azimgarh are said to be of the family of liaja Chandar Sen, of Argal, 
who, arriving in that country with an armed forqe, settled down in the village 
of Mahnagar, whore ho erected a fort mid .established a bazar, yrhicb are still 
existing. His sop, Abhman Rai, having quarrelled wli^i his father, paid a 
visit to Delhi, where he became a Mahomedap. He received certpin titles 
of rank from the emperor, and was succeeded at his death ,by Iiis nephew, 
who likewise abandoned Hinduism for the Moslem fpith. The present Raja of 
Azimgarh, a Mahomedan, is descended from this stuck A somewhat .different 
account is given by Mr. Thomason, formerly Collector of Ai^imgarh, and 
afterwards Dientenaut- Governor of tlie North-Western Rroyiuces. “ The Gau- 
tain Rajpoots,” ho states, came from the Do&b under two leaders, Qen Rai, and 
Men Rai. They established themselves in Tuppeh Daulatah&d,.aad there found- 
ed two villages. Mahannagar was the xesideuco of Mep Rai, apd Gpura of 
Gen Rai. To one. of these two stocks all the Gautams of th^tpact .of tlie 
country trace their origin” (c). 

The Gautams are very numerous in the pprgupnaA of AurangphS^d Nagar 
In the Gorakhpdr district, and came originally from Chanda, where their Chief 
•married the daughter of the Raja of Gouda, who gave her the Npgar estate as 
her dowry (d). - 

Respecting the Hautams of Ghazlpilr,h)r..01dhaui, .inhia Statistical MfimplPs 
of that district, makes the following observations. “ Rrocoedipg , north pf the 
Ganges from Mahaitch, we find, in Pargamafi Karrandah, a yery numeroup clpn 

(a) Report of the Census of 1865, Vol. L, Appendix B., p. 108. 

(5) Ibid, 1 12. 

' (o) Air. TlwntMon's Reppft.of the Ceded J*ortion of (he :Qistriot of Asimgwtb, p. 13. 

(d) Report of the Census of 1865, :Vol. J, App. ,B., p. 110. 
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of Gautani Sombans, or Lunar liajpoots, who own the greater part of the pargan- 
nah. These Gautanis trace their descent from the main branch of the clan, 
which has its iieail-quarters at Argal, in Pargannah Kora of the Fathphr district. 
They appear to have settled in this district about four or five hundred years 
; and are stated to have conquered and expelled the Seorees, under the 
leadership of Birni and Ijri Kdnr, Oautam Chiefs. The Gautams in four villages 
became Mus.salmans during the empire of the Moguls. The settlement of the 
liead village of Pargannah MainpOr was concluded with the head man ; not, as 
in othei- estates throughout the district, in the name of the entire proprietary 
body, but as sole owner. The result of this procedure has been a long>contiaued 
feud, and frequent litigation between him and the descendants of shareholders, 
now reduced to the position of cultivators (a). Other portions of this tribe 
are found in Saidphr and ZamSnlah, in the same district. 

It is undoubted that the general testimony, as already shown, is in favour 
of the Gautam tribe having had its origin at Argal in the Fathphr district. 
“ They are divided, says Sir II. Elliot, into the tribes (meaning titled clans of) 
Raja, Rao, RSna, and Rawat. The representative of the Rajas lives at Argal ; 
of the Rao.s at Birahanpdr, in Bindkt ; of the Ranas at Chilli, in pargannah 
Majhdwan, now included in Sarh Salimphr ; and of tho Rfiwats at Bh&ilphr, in 
Bindkt. Besides the posse.ssions which they themselves retained, they are 
said — and here probability is in favour of the tradition — to have bestowed upon 
their allies several large tracts, which are to this day tenanted by the grantees. 
Thus Chandois of SivarSjphr in Cawnpfir are represented to have received 
from them sixty-two villages in that pargannah, Imving been induced to leave 
their original scat of Mahoba, after the defeat of their chief Brimaditiya by 
Pritht R(\j. The Jaganbanst Kanaujiya Bralimans of Kora are said to have 
received the Chandrahat of that pargannah from Birsingh Deo, a Gautam 
Chieftain. The Thatbarar Kanaujiya Brahmans arc said to have been Bakhshls 
of the Argal family. The Athya Gautams, who are reckoned inferior to the 
general stottk, and considered to have been originally Jinwur Rajpoots, are said 
to have received twenty-eight villages in Bindki from the Argal Raja, with 
wliom they had contrived to ingratiate themselves by teaching him the game 
of chess. But the largest assignment of land which was attributed to their 
bounty, i.s that of Baisw&ra in Oudh" {h). 


(a) Dr. W. Oldham's Statistical Memoirs of the Ohaaipftr District, Part I., p, 99. 
EllioCs Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., pp. 116, 117. 
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The conclusion which Sir H. Elliot draws is, that “ the Gautam country 
must really have been an important tract, extending from Kalpl to the neigh- 
bourhood of Gorakhpf^r, since we find a Gautam Raja still residing, as head of 
his tribe, in Nagar in that distiict; and that the Azimgarh family, now Mus- 
salmans, were, before their conversion, Rajpoots of the Gantam stock. We find 
it also stated in Buchanan (Eastern India, Vol. II., p. 458), that the Gautams 
of Gorakhpftr considered that their ancestors were once in possession of Bun* 
delkhand” (a). From all these statements it is plain that the Gautam Rajpoots 
held an extensive tract of land in the Lower Do&b in former times. 

There is indeed some probability that these Gautams are of the same 
family as that of the S&kyas, from whom sprang the renowned S3.kya 
Muni or Buddha. “ As the Bais (Rajpoots) are descendants of SSlivfthana, and 
a SMiv&hana was sovereign of PratisthSna, the modern Jhbst, it gives at once 
an established antiquity to the Gautams, which makes it possible that we may 
have in them the descendants of the illustrious Sdkyas’’ (5). 

Respecting the later history of this tribe, we have this further information. 
“ For some generations the Gautams of Argal seem by their own accounts to have 
continued in great prosperity, dating their decline from the period of Humayun’s 
return to India, who avenged himself upon them for their zealous adherence to 
the cause of his victorious rival. Shir Shfi^h. Mussulman history, however, is 
silent on this subject, both of this warfare of extermination, and of the pre- 
sumed importance of Argal and the Gautams; and it is therefore difficult to say 
what portions of truth are mixed up with the fictions of these relations. 

“The Gautams of Jaunpdr and the eastward give their daughters in 
marriage to Sombansl, Bachgott, Bachalgoti or Bandhalgotl, Bajwfir, and R5j- 
kftm&r Rajpoots. Those of the Do4b give their daughters to other tribes, the 
Bhadauria, Kachhwaha, R4th0r, Gahlot, Chauhd^n, and Tomar; and they vary 
as much with respect to the tribes whose daughters they receive” (c). 

This tribe seems to have entered Oudh at a very early period, so early 
indeed that Mr. C. A. Elliott speaks of it as pre-historic. Ho says with justice 
that the history of the Bais Rajpoots shows that when they settled in that 
country the Gautams had large possessions. “They themselves claim,” he 
states, “ to have dowered the daughter of their house with one thousand four 
hundred and forty villages, when she wedded her Bais bridegroom and her 

(a) Elliot's Supplemental Glowary, Vol. I., pp. 117, 118. 

(b) Ibid, p. 118. 

(c) /»ul,pp. 116,119. 
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mother’s preserver; but this claim is probably exaggerated, and is not supported 
by the traditions of the Baises themselrea ” (a). The influence of tbiS Qnatsms 
is not great in Oudh in the present day, as is sufficiently manifest from, the eiri> 
mnustanoe that only one taluqdar or Chief represents them at ^ Durbar of the 
vite^'oy. 

Tlic Ciaaitani Rajpoots occupy tbirty-sereo villages to the south of the dis* 
trict of ShahjahaupUr. They have considerable possessions also in the Cawnphr 
district. In the par^mah of Sarli Sallmpdr alone, they had, a few years sioe^ 
as many as thirty-nine villages. The Kaja of Argal in pargawmh was 

the head of the clan. 

Ill many of the districts of these Provinces, the Gantams ai:!S among the 
most powerful and wealth}' of the Rajpoot tribes. In MirzapUr they number 
siearly twenty thousand persons. There are likewise many in the Benanes dis- 
trict, where their influence is e.xtensive. None of them, however, are large land- 
holders. A considerable proportion of them are traders and servants. In the 
latter district, the Gautaius are soinetiiues confounded with the BhUlnh4r Brah- 
mans of the Qautam go/m, who are generally designated by the natives by the 
simple term Cautam. 

The Gautum Rajpoots aa’e of the Bhfiraddwt^j and Gai'g goiras or oxderS;. 

DikshiL 

This tribe is spread over a considerable tract of eounrtry 'extending ifram 
Oudh southwards to Bundelkhand, and eastw^ards to 'GhaaipUr. The accouiDt of 
the origin of tlie clan is thus given by Mr. 'Elliott. 

“The traditions of the clan relate that the Diksh'itsare descended /firmn the 
Surajbans Rajas, who for fifty -one generations ruled over Ajudbiya. iki the 
fifty-fiisi generation from Ikswaku, Raja Durgban left Ajudhiya, and migrated 
to Gujerat, w here his descendants took the title of Durgbansis, or ehilcfaren <o 
Durg. In the twenty -fourth generation from him *KaIiylki Sfth Durgbans went 
to pay homage to Raja Vikramajtt, the great Raja of Ujaiir. From him (about 
50 B. C. ) be received the title of Dikshit, Which his descendants hove, instead 
of Durgbans. For many centuries they remained stationaiy <in Gujerdtt'; .‘till, 
at the time when the Raj of Kanouj was at its^eenith, Balbltadra Dikshit, tite 
younger son of Samarpradhftn, entered the service of the RflthoriBaja. Ftom 
him he received as a gift the Samoni pargannah^ which lies across the Jumna in 


{fj) Mr. C. A. Eiliott '0 Cbronicles of Oonso^ p. 21. 
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the Babda district ; abd be settled down in this estate with bis family and bis 
followers. But the Hindoo monarchies were already drawing to their close, and 
the grandson of Balbhadra, Jnswant, saw the death of the Kaja of Kanouj, 
and the destruction of the power and the family of his benefactor. Samonl was 
too near Kanouj not to be affected by this great dynastic revolution ; and the 
Dlkshit colony was disturbed and broken up by these disastrous events. Jaswant 
8ingh bad four sons. The eldest remained in Saniont, .and his descendants pos- 
sess tile estate to this day. ‘‘ The second, lldiblian, migrated into Oudh, and 
colonized the district of Dikhtliifini. “ The third, Banwftrl, went still further 
north, crossing the Gogra and the Kaptt, and choosing a safe retreat in the Sub- 
Himalayan forests, founded there the great Sirnet liaj of Bans!. “The fourth, 
Khairfij, migrated to the east, and settled down in the district of Part&bgarh, 
Mtd took the town of Bilkhar, wh'cnce his descendants are called Bilkhariyas” (o). 

Udlbhan held possession of fourteen pargannahs, forming tho country 
termed Dikhthtflnft, which extended from the borders of BuiswiVa, on the east, 
to Sd,ndl PMt, on the west, and from the GOniti to the Ganges. This tract was 
previously inhabited by the Lodlis, whose subjugation, in the absence of all 
tradition on the subject, seems to have lieen effected with ease. Udibliau be- 
came ll&jn, and the title was handed down through six generations. As a proof 
of the high position of this Rajpoot clan, it is sufficient to state, that other 
B^jpoot tribes^ of Oudh were in those days eager to form alliances with it. 
Unfortunately, the desire for separate ownership destroyed the unity of the oJan 
and the integrity of the Dikhthtan^ territory, which were parcelled out into six 
divisions by the six sons of KSna Singh, and appropriated by them severally. 
The names of tliese soi^s, and of their possessions, are as follows 

Sons of RSna Singh. Tlieir possessions. 

1. Bir ISSth Chamraull. 

2. Pathimal Pathiora. 

3. » BtrsSh Bholt. 

4. Sadan , Sanfinfi,. 

5. Gandardj Musbk&b&d. 

6. Gbrdat • • • • • • • Gaura. 

The descendants of Pathimal, the second son, are the Parenda family, who 
are now the acknowledged head of the entire clan. 

C«) Mr. BIltMt't CbrMrfoles of Oonao, pp. S4, Stf . 
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On the return of the emperor Humayun, the Dikshit tribe received a blow« 
from wliieli it lias never recovered. Pathimal declined to acknowledge the 
emperoi, and, supported by a large number of Rajpoots, opposed him ^ith great 
pei tinacitj In tlie end, a severe battle was fought, which resulted in the 
destruction of Pathimal and other chiefs, and of many Rajpoots of various 
clnus. DikhthtSnd being thereby left without a leader, the Chandel Raja of 
Surajptir attempted to annex it to his estates. This was stoutly opposed, how- 
f!ver, by the remaining Dikshits, who elected a young son of one of the wives 
of Pathimal us their Raja. This child was called Nirbahan. He lived at Unao. 
His grandson, Rtr Singh Deo, founded the village of Blrsinghpdr ; and his son 
Khirat Singh removed tlience, and built the fort of Parenda, which his descend- 
ant inhabits. Yet the tribe never recovered its prestige; and, to make matters 
worse, the lands w<'ro divide<l into small portioriS; and given to one and another 
of the family. Weak, impoverished, and without honour and position, the 
fortunes of the house became at length wretched in the extreme, so that the 
Raj.'i was unable to afford the expenses of receiving the Hlak, or mark of Raja- 
ship. applied to the forehead in the presence of Rajas and other men of rank— - 
a ceremony always accompanied by tlie feasting of all present, together with 
liberal donations to Brahmans. The representative of the clan of late years 
has been Raja Daya Shankar, a man of great spirit and determination, who, in 
the maintenance of his imagined rights, on four separate occasions, has fought 
severe fights with Chakladars, persons superintending a large district of coun- 
try (a). 

In the (jha/.iphr district, nearly the whole of Pachotar is occupied by a 
branch of the Dikshit clan, called there Pachtoriya. gThey state that their 
ancestor was Manik Rao, who, about twenty generations back, migrated from 
Bulandshahr to this tract (b). 

The tribe is also found in the Fatliphr district, inhabiting the pargannah* 
of Katia, FathpOr, Ekdalla, Mutaur, and Ghazipfkr; and also in Bundel- 
khand and the Benares district. Those in Fathpbr are in part descended from 
Simaunl, who came from Banda, and settled at Kurra Kanak, on the Jumna, in 
the pargannah Mutaur. Some of the family have embraced the Mahomedan faith. 
One nnincd Rkm Singh went to Delhi, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Nandaii Rai Gautam, where he also became a Mahomedan, and was then called 


( n ) Mr. Elliott's Clironieles of Oonao, pp. 34-^41. 

(h) Dr, W. Oldham's Statisiical Memoirs of the Glazipiir District, pw 33. 
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MaiikdM Kh&n. His posterity occupy the village of Lalault, on the Jumiia, 
which he founded, and, although professedly Mussalmans, practise a number of 
Hindu c^monies (o) 

The Dikshits of Hamlrphr came originally from Koel or Aligarh. Their 
existence in the district, however, is not recognized by the last Census Report. 

There is a considerable colony of Dikshits in Azinigarh ; and a few in 
Jaunphr. There is also an insignificant community of Dikshit Zamindars in 
Benares. The tribe is of the Kdsyap golra or order. 

Pachtoriya. 

A tribe of very small extent is called by this name, and is found in Benares, 
Azimgarh, and Ghaziptir. In Benares, it occupies no very honourable position, 
and is engaged in trade, and in other employments. 

The Pachtoriyas of Ghazipflr came thither from Bijaiphr BUalkhand, under 
their leader Talka.sl Kai, and took possession of the tract now known as the 
Pachotar pargamiah. They claim to be Dikshits, although bearing the name 
Pachtoriya. The other Rajppots of the district recognize tlumi, and intermarry 
with them. Some of the tribe apostatized to Mahomedanism in the time of 
Abdulla Khan, and their descendants arc found scattered al)out the parganna/i. 
They mingle with other Mahomedan.s ; and live according to their habits and ' 
manners (A). 

The tribe is of the Kasyap gotra. 


Sirnet. 

This tribe is mostly found in the (jorakhphr district, where it is very 
numerous and iulluential. It is said to have come from Srinagar with the Raja 
of Satast, and to have received grants of lands in the Bastl pargannah, on 
which it settled. There is considerable doubt as to what Srinagar is intended, 
as there are soveraj places of this name in India. Some hold that it is the 
Srinagar of Garhwal, on the lower slope of the Himalayas, though without 
sufficient reason. Others that it is the Srinagar of Bundelkhand. The family 
of the Raja of ITnaula, the most important chief of the clan, states, that 
they came originally from Assam (c). Raja Bhagwant Singh of Satdst had 

(ci) Report of the ConsuH of the North-Western PrOTinces, for 1865, Appendix B., pp. 104, 105. 

)(b) iWt^p. 122. 

(e) Buchanan’s Eastern India, Vol. II., p. 457, 


M~l 
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three sons, among wliom he divided his property. Unaula and Bhowaparia fell 
to Jagdliir Singh, from whom the present Raja is descended. Several branches 
of the tnl)e trace tlieir relationship to the Raja of Baust. The Babus of 
Daduper arc descended from Rudra Singh, Raja of Sat&si. Other r^pectable 
families of this clan are foutul also in the Havelt Gorakhpbr and Silhet 
pargannaUs. 

A few families of Sirnets have established themselves in the Azimgarh and 
Allahabad districts. It i.s the opinion of Mr. Elliott, -that this clan is a brauch 
of the Dikshit Rajpoots of DikhitianA in Oudh. Dr. W. Oldham, however, con- 
siders that they belong to the Naikumbh tribe, whici), in the Gorakhpbr district, 
receives the title of Sirnet. 

The Sirnets are found in small nun]bei*s in the Benares district, and are 
employed as cultivators. 

Durghansis. 

The Durghansis, althoiigli of tlie .same family originally as the Diksbits, 
yet in .several parts of the country have a separate name, and are regarded as a 
distinct tribe. They occupy lands in Garwara, Ghisera, and Kart, in the 
Jaunpftr district, and also in Mahul of Azimgai'h. They intermarry with some 
of the highest tribe.s of Rajpoots. The Raja of GarwSra belongs to the Durg- 
ban.sl tribe («). 


Dhriguhansl. 

This tribe sprang from the province of Oudh, It is numerous in the 
district of Jannpftr, where it po.sscsse.s several thou.sand families. Colonies also 
are in the neighbouring di.strict of Azimgarh. In MIrzapdr are a few hundred 
individuals ; and in Benares likewise is a small community. In Oudh the 
Dhrigubati.sls have one chief, whom they are permitted to send as their repre- 
sentative to the Governor General’s Durbar. 

Raghubanst. 

This tribe i.s scattered over a considerable portion of the North-Western 
Provinces, from Farakhab.ld, in the west, to Azimgarh and Ghazipdr, in the 
east. In the di.strict of Azimgarh alone there are thirty thousand, while in the 


{a) Supph^meutal Glossary) Vol. 1., p. 87. 
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Mirzapdr district there are upwards of forty thousand. Their common gotta 
is Kasynp. 

The>»Ilaghuhansts hold three villages in the ncighhourhood'of Ghiror, in 
the Mainphri district. They came, they say, from Ajudhiya, in tlie time of Kaja 
Jai Cliand of Kanovij. Those in the Nidhphr pargannnh, of the Etah district, 
state, that their ancestors proceeded from the same place. It is believed that 
Kaja Ivaghu, of the Solar llace, made Ajudhiya liis seat of Government. 
Hence, all his descendants are called Raghubansls. They are numerous in 
some parts of Ghazipftr, particularly Sai<l]>ftr and Caw'nphr ; in the Dftbl par- 
gannahy of Jaunpiir ; and in the pargamuihs of Katehar, ilarah, and MahhArl, 
of Benares. In the days of Domon Deo, a powerful Kaja of Chandraull, in 
the reign of the emperor Shir Slulh, ‘the Kaghubansls of KatehSr, (in the 
Benares district), crossing the Gumtt, took possession of ten villages, which 
they still hold’ (a). 

A tradition exists at Kambhirpflr, in Oudh, that the Raghubansls of that 
neighbourhood were all slain together with their Kaja by the troops of Shah&b- 
ud-din Ghort. Mr. C. A. Elliott, who mentions the tradition, con.siders that it is 
without foundation, as. he cannot conceive it possible that a race could bo almost 
completely exterminated, seeing that only one family of the entire clan now 
exists there. It is hardly ncccs.sary to suppose that an utter destruction of tho 
tribe w.as etfccted. It may have been so thoroughly subdued that tho survivors 
emigrated in a body to other regions (i). 

The Kaghuban.sis occupy a considerable number of villages in the district 
of FatlipAr. They are said to have come from tho other side of the Jumna ; 
but they have been in the district for several hundred years. A few also are 
met with in the Agra district. 

This tribe is numerous in Benares, yet less so than the Bais Rajpoots. 
They have come hither from Ajudhiya. Many of them are employed in the 
cultivation M' the ground. Some are landhohlers, occupying a position of high 
respectability. At their head is L&l Bahadur Singh, who is in the possession of 
large estates. They form an important colony at Chandraull, a few miles from 
Benares, in the direction of Ghaziphr, whence they extend to the Dftbl par- 
gannah of Jaunphr. 

(a) Dr. W. Oldham’s Statistical Memoir of the Ghaaipar Distriot, Fart I., p. 6d. 

(b) Chronicles of Oonao, p. 22. 
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Sri Mat. 

A sui.ill tribe from Satdst, in the Gorakhphr district, which, in former times, 
niiyratod to the tract now comprised in the Azimgarh district, where it assisted 
otiu-r Rajpoot tribes in the subjugation and expulsion of the aboriginal races, 
and particii’iited with them in the estates which they seized. 

Sonwan. 

In tlie .lauupOr district this tribe is exceedingly numerous. According to 
the Inst Census it.s numbers fell little short of ten thousand. The tribe seems 
to be eonhiied to this tract. 


Buirihd. 

» 

A sinail tribe of Rajpoots in the Benares district engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of tlie ground. It belongs to the Bhfiraddwfij gotra or order. 

Bhathariya or Batatiriya. 

An inconsiderable community of Rajpoots in the Jaunpbr district, num- 
bering, at the last Census of 1865, about two or three hundred families. It 
seems to be of local origin. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE UATOBANS, BACIIALGOTI, MONAS, BISF.N, RAJPUSI, RAIKWAB, SARPAKHARIYA, DIIANIS, 

I^V'XllOR, AND PATSARIYA TRIBES. 


JTai/obans, Ildh/a, Tlaihaya^ or Harihobans. 

This was once an important tribe of Rajpoots, and occupied a very exten- 
sive tcrritoiy on the banks of the Nirbuddha in Central India, w’liere under 
their leader, the famous Sahasra Arjuna, tlioy founded the city of Malieswaii, 
the original capital of the Sombansis, or Rajpoots of the Lunar Race. A dynasty 
ofHayoban.s kings, .says Mr. R. Egerton, in a recent paper, occupied Ratan- 
pftr, in Central India, where they continued for fifty-two genei'ations. The last 
rejiresentativo of the family was Raja Raghunath' Singh, who died only one hun- 
dred and ten years ago (o). A few of the tribe are found at Solutgpftr ; but it 
seems to have lost entirely its ancient rank and .splendour, and, like many other 
Indian races, to have been well nigh obliterated. This people wore powerful 
and warlike in former times, and were sufficiently strong to cope with aboriginal 
races. To them is attributed the expulsion of the Chords, a numerous and ener- 
getic tribe of aborigines, from the country on the southern bank of tho Ganges, 

In the district of Gh.azipdr, however, the Ha^ obansls hold the highest rank 
among Rajpoots of tho neighbourhood. They claim to be descended from the 
kings of Ratanpdr. Dr. W. Oldham gives tho following account of the tribe, 
taken from trhat he terms ap ‘ historical pedigree,’ in the possession of the family, 
and from other sources. 

“ Chandi'a Got, a cadet of the Ratanpdr house, in the year 90G Sambat, or 
860 A. D., migrated noi*thwards, settled at Manjha on the Ghogra, now included 
in the S&ran distiict, and waged successful war with the aboriginal Cherds. 

(a) Dr. W . Oldham’s Statistical Memoirs oF Ghasiphr, p. 55 5 Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., 
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After a coxiple of liundrod years, his descendants left Manjha, and settled south of 
the Gant^es, .nt Bahia, Avliere they remained five centuries, and subdued the Cherfis. 
In or about tl:o year 1584 Sanibat, or 1528 A. D., the B>aja Bhopat Deo, (or per- 
haps one of his sons) violated Maliem, a Brahman woman of the house of the 
parohit. or family priest, of the Hayobans clan. She burned herself to death; and 
in dvin, a imprecated the most fearful curses on the Hayobans race. After this tra- 
rrodv, the clan left Bahia, and passed beyond the Ganges to the Balliah par/^annaA, 
where they for a while were located at Gae Ghdt, and finally settled at Haldi, from 
which place the Hayobans Baja now tiikes his title. The tomb of Mahent, 
tinder a peepul tree, close to the railway at Bahta, is still visited by women of 
every ca.ste, who come in numbers either to invoke her as a deified being, or 
to offer oblations in commemoration of her. There arc still a few Hayobans 
re.siding in the neighbourhood; but nothing will Induce them to enter the village 
of Bahia, once tin* chief seat of the clan, and in which the remains of their 
;incestor.s’ fort arc still to be seen” (a). 

Tin* Bajas of Ilaldt, it appears, were, for a time, lords of the Balliah par- 
gannnh, and most probably paid revenue for the whole of it to the Mogul em- 
perors. Balwant Singli, R.aja of Benares, dispossessed them of tlieir rights in 
the pnrf>(innnfi. Some ye.ars afterwards, when the country had come into the 
hands of the British Government, Mr. Fowke, the Agent for the Governor-General 
in Benares, conferred upon Bhhabal Deo, Baja of Ilaldt, a perpetual grant 
of sixteen thousand rupees per annum, in recognition of his ancestral 
right over the Balliah pargannnh. Afterwards, as a further confirmation of 
this right, w hen the permanent .settlement of the lands in this part of the country 
was made by Mr. Duncan, Besident of Benares, five estates of sixteen thousand 
acres in (extent, were settled with the Baja at a revenue of upwards of twenty- 
four thousand rupees. The annual allowance or pension was continued during 
the life-time of the Baja, and also of his son Fshart Bakhsh ; but it was diminish- 
ed to the third Baja, Dalganjan Singh, in 1806; and was altogether discontinued 
ftn the accession of Baja Harak NSth Deo, in 1825, and has never been renew- 
ed, notwitijstanding urgent and repeated applications to the Government for its 
re.storation. 

The j)r(‘.sent Baja, a boy of eleven years of age, says Dr. W. Oldham, is 
” miseralil\' poor, as all the estates of the family were sold by his ancestors to 
the Baj.'i i)f Domraon. A couple of small villages conferred on him by Govern- 
ment, for good conduct during the disturbances of 1857 and 1858, apd five hundred 

{ft) Dr. W. Oldbam'i Statiistical Memoiri of GhasipQr^ p. 55» 
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heegahs of land allowed to him by the Domraon Kaja, at a moderate rent, is all that 
remains to support the dignity of a family once illustrious and powei'fiil, and 
still, in their fallen state, ranking higher in popular estimation than even the 
house of the R)ija of Domraon, who is the possessor of immense estates, and 
can boast a pedigree of eighty-six generations from the greatest of Indian 
kings ” (a). 

Several Hayobans families inliahit village.s in various parts of tl»e» Balliah 
parganna/i, of complexion so dark, and features so non-Aryan, that Dr. Old- 
ham is .somewhat inclined to agree with Mr. P. Carnegy, tliat the Hayobans 
tribe is really an aboriginal Tamil race. This too is the opinion of Mr. IIodg.son, 
a high authority on the aboriginal tril>es of In<lia. Mr. P. (Carnegy gives the 
statement of General Sleeman, that the ancient Hayobans sovereigns of Ratan- 
pftr and Lahanji were subdued by Gond Rajas. 

Bachal or Bachnlgoti. 

This tribe has been established in the district of Shiihjalian])iir from ancient 
times. Tliey formerly were in po8.session of the eastern portion of Rohilkhand, 
but were driven out by the Mahomedans, and their lands given to the Kathariya 
Rajpoots. They are said to have come originally from the neighbourhood of 
FarakhaliAd, about the year 1000 A. D., under the leadership of a chief named 
DAran PAd. They jiroceedcd in a northerly direction. One of their celebrated 
men was Raja Ben, who founded MAtl. The famous Raja Deo belongs to this 
clan, wdio had twelve sons, the descendants of wdiotu are found scattered over a 
considex’uhle extent of country. In the middle of the sixteenth century, ‘ Chabi 
. Singh, one of the tribe, obtained, partly by a grant of the emperor, and partly 
by violence, a territory extending over parts of the KAnt, Powayau, Tilhar, and 
ShAhjahAnpQr pargannahs ; and, at a later date, one of hi.s de.sceudants obtained 
possession of Samariya, which, along with seventy other villages in these parts, is 
still in the possession of thi.s tribe. One Raja Tilak Chand Bachal is said to 
have occupied Tilhar, and .to have settled his tribe in Patali Chircola, now called 
JalAlpOr, driving out the Gtijars and BanjAras’ (A). 

This tribe, according to Sir H. Elliot, is of the Lunar Race of Rajpoots. 
* We find them,’ he says, ‘in JalAll of Aligarh; Kot SAlbahan, UjhAnl, and 


(а) Dr. 4V. 01dliam*8 Statistical Memoirs of Ghnzipdr, pp. 6. 

(б) Census of the North-Western Provinces for 1865, Vol. I., Appendix B., p . 58. 
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Nulhpftr, orBiul/ion ; SahAr and Artngof Mathura; and in Tilhar and ShAhjc- 
h&npAi-.' ^Ioieo\ or, he states, that the landholders of Farida and of RAnt Gola, 
the old name of SlialijcliAnpAr, as recorded in the Aln-i Akbarl, were of the 
Bachal triite (a). The Bachals appear to be the earliest recorded occupants of 
the entire tract lying to the north of this district. 

The Baclials arc met with also in the Khandauli and FerozabAd pargannahs^ 
to the north ot the Agra district. They arc, however, few in number, and of 
recent date. A small community also is found in the Benares district. 


Afonas. 

This clan is divided into two branches, of which the elder is found at Amber 
or old Jaiphr. The younger branch is traditionally sbited to have migrated 
from tin's country and to have entered the pargannah of Bhadohl, in the Mirza- 
pOr district, at a time when an aboriginal race of Bhars held possession of that 
territory. Accounts differ a.s to the origin of their dispute with the Bhars; but 
thev agree in this, that Rajpoots of the Mon race, while pursuing their pilgri- 
mage to tlu! sacred city of Benares, were attracted by tho Bhar fields, through 
which they passed, and decided on settling upon them. Tho number of tho 
immigrants was at first small ; but it was increased by accessions from the original 
stock in .Jaiphr. When they became stroiig enough, a desperate effort was 
made by the clar to e.vpel the Bhars, which ended in the complete destruction 
of tlie latter. The pargannah fell into the hands of the conquerors, and remained 
in their pos.scssion for many generations. 

In an elaborate account of the Bhadohl pargannah^ Mr. Duthoit, Deputy 
Superintendent of the Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, has given 
some interesting particulars re.s|»ecting the history of the younger branch of this 
clan. “ Tlie Monas have a pedigree,” he says, “ which goes back for thirty-two 
getierations ; but much <lependance cannot be placed on it. In this country 
about five generations go to a century; so that the pedigree would place the 
family in the pargannah almo.st from the date of the Mshomedan conquest. For 
twenty-six generations the names of father and son succeed one another without 
any further iletail. SAgar Rai is the first head of the family of whom anything 
authentic Avould seem to be known. He had three sons, Harbans Rai, RAin 
Chandra, and .Jagdls Kai. The share of Jagdls Rai long remained distinct : the 

* 

(ti) . Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I,, pp. 8, 9. 
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rest of the pargannah seems to have fallen to Rfim Chandra. Rfim Chandra 
was succeeded by his son, Birbhadra Singh. Btrhhadra had five sons ; but two 
only, Jodh Rai and Madan Singh, need be mentioned. Jodh Rai obtained a 
Zemindari mnad (or land-grant), for the whole of the pargannah, from the 
emperor Sh^lh JahA.a ; but was killed by the Subahdur of Allahabad not long 
afterwards. Upon this, the emperor is said to have given a fresh sayiad to Jodh 
Rai’s whlow ; and she, it is a.ssorted, delegated the management of the Zemin- 
dari (or estate) to Madan Singh” (o). 

This Madan Singh is regarded as the second founder of the fannly. . He 
was evidently a crafty man, and not so honest as he might have l)Pen. He 
managed to gain possession of nearly the whole of tlie pargannah, and was very 
powerful and prosperous. In the early part of the last century feuds broke out 
among his descendants; and the Raja of Parti bgarh in Oudh, Pirthipat Singh, 
was invited to render a.s.sistance. The Raja embraced the opportunity of gaining 
the control of the pargannah, and after a time made it over, certain portions 
excepted, to Balwant Singh, Raja of Benares. By the year 1776 only one estate 
remained with tlie Monas Rajpoots ; all the rest of the pargannah having by that 
time been absorljed by the Benares fatnily. 

The Monas Rajpoots still reside, for the most part, in the Bhadohl par- 
gannah of Mirzapftr. Some families, however, have settled in the Allahabad and 
Jaunpdr districts, and a very small number in the GorakhpOr and Benares dis- 
tricts. In the last mentioned district they are chiefly husbandmen. The tribe 
is of the Maun! gotra, or order, a name peculiar to themselves. 


Bum, 

This tribe is scattered over most of the districts among the eastern tracts of 
the North Western Provinces, but is not found west of Cawnpftr. In some places 
it is met with in considerable numbers, as in the districts of Allahabad, Gorakh- 
pftr, Azimgarh, and Jaunphr. In Oudh, they are said to occupy three hundred 
and sixty villages. 

Mr. C. A. Elliott affirms that they came originally from Sallmpftr Mnjhoull, 
in Gorakhpftr. The Raja of this place is, says Sir Henry Elliot, the acknow- 
ledged diief ofthc Bisen stock. The founder of the political influence of the 
family was Mewar Bhat, whose ancestors had for many generations resided as 
devotees in the neighbourhood of NawSphr, now known as Sallmphr Majhault: 

(a) Report of the Bhadobi Porganunb by Mr. W. Duthoit, o.c.*.*, pp. g, #. 
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MewAt Bimt, though himself a religious man, was not able to withstand the soli- 
citations of ambition; and, taking up arms, after returning from a pilgrimage to 
Benares, acfpiircd possession of the greater part of the country beftwecn the 
(lanijes and the great Gnndak. Mewat had four wives. By one, a Bfijputnl, he 
had issue, Bisii Sen, the founder of the name of Bisen, and the ancestor of the 
B’aia’.s family. By a BhhtnhSr, he had Bagmar Sahl, the ancestor of the Kawaii 
and Taiiiakhot Knjas. By a Brahmini, he had Nages, whose descendants hold 
a few villages in Saltinphr Majhault. By a Kurml, he had the ancestor of those 
now resident in Ghost of Azimgarh. The present incumljent of the Raj is said 
to be in the Imndrcd iind tifteentb generation from Mewar Bhat ” (a). 

From Goraklipiir the Bisens stretched out w^cstward to Manikphr, and from 
the colony located tliero .sprang the Unao branch, which retains, in that district, 
a number of villages, in s{»itc of all the efforts of the Mahomedans to dispossess 
them. An ancient Bisen ll.aja, by name LTnwant, gave his name to Unao, but at 
what ( la. is not known (h). From the testimony of a grant inscribed on a 
copper I'late. found in the Fyzabad district, in which a Kanonj Raja bestows the 
present of a village in Oudh, it would seem that Oudh was once a part of the 
Kaiiou) dominions. Moreover, there is a tradition that the Bisen R>aja of Unao 
rcndeitd military service to Jai Chand in re.sisting Mahomed Ghori (o). In the 
Kopachit pargannah of Ghai:ipOr, there are a few families of this clan, having 
possession of some ten or twelve villages to the north of the p'brgannafu 

The Bi>sen Rajpoots of Gorahliphr, where they are a very induential people, 
claim dc.scenl, says Buchanan, from Bhrigu, a Brahman Rishi of the Vedic or 
pre-Vedi(r period ; but this is mere wild imagination {d). The Raja of Maj- 
hauli, wliu, a.s already stated, is at the head of the Bison Rajpoots, is descended, 
according to local tradition, from Cheit Mai. This surname is still retained by 
the head of tlie clan. 

The clan has estates in the district of Fathphr. It is numerous in the 
IIa.svra pargannah. 

The Bisens of Oudh number thirteen chiefs, and are found chiefly in 
I’artribgarli, Bnhraicli, Gondfi, DariabSd, and Sultdnphr. “ The local heads of 
the family, ’ remarks Mr, P. Carnegy, “ are Raja Hanwant Singh of Kftld- 
kankar — a.s tine a specimen of the oriental yeoman as is to be found anywhere, 

(a) Elliot’s Supplemental Glowarj, Vol. 1., p. 42, 

(b) Mr. C. A. £]iiatt*8 Chronicles of Ootiao, p. 22, 

( ■) Ibid. 

i^d) liachanan’fl Eastern India, Vol. il., p. 450. 
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md ODB who will eyer he respected by ouij^ countrymeii for the ftsylum he offered 
to the officers of this district, io the rebellion-^-and also the Eajas of Mank&pQr 
and Bhingd. ” (a). 

A few Bisen families are found in Benares, both in the city and district. 
They are mostly engaged in trade, or in the cultivation of the ground ; and have 
no Rajas or Chiefs to give them social distinction. They belong to the Sftndil 
and ParSsar gotras or orders. 

I 

lidjpusU 

This clan exists in considerable numbers in the Hardui and Sltaphr' dis* 
tricts of Oudh. Formerly, its chief scat was at Rdmkot (the Fort of Rdm). 
“ Little is known of the early history of this town ; but its ruins, which lie 
in tlie west corner of the district overlooking the river Sai, still testify to its 
grandeur and extent. Some of the mounds which mark the site of the ancient 
buildings are still one hundred feet in height ; and the ruins extend over a cir- 
cumference of several miles. This was the scat of the Rfijpusl power, which 
extended far to the west and north of R.^inkot. Tlie last of the lords of R6m- 
kot, Raja Santhar by name, threw off his allegiance to Kanouj, and refused to 
pay the annual tribute. On this, Raja Jai Chand gave to Alfi^ and Udal the 
grant of all the Ganjar country; and they attacked and destroyed RSnikot, 
leaving it the shapeless mass of ruins we now find it. The streams, which run 
between the various mounds, cut away the debris^ and lay bare at times the 
massive walls made of enormous bricks, uncemented ; or sometimes turn up relics 
of the past, caskets full of du.st, which once was embroidered apparel, but 
which crumbles to the touch, — or gold coins and jewels with (quaint and uncouth 
legends. But to those that find them, such treasures ever are as fairy gifts, bring- 
ing misfortune and misery into the family, and dragging the possessors down 
to irretrievable poverty ” {b). 

It would be interesting to excavate some of these mounds ‘ one hundred 
feet in height,’ in. which ancient buildings lie entombed; and doubtless, the 
result would be of value to the archajology, as well as to the history, of India. 

Raikwdr. 

This clan is scattered about various districts of these provinces, especiidly 
on their eastern borders. It has branches in Farakhftbdd, Cawnphr, Alla habad, 

(a) Mr. P. Cavnegy^e Races of Outfb, p. 49. 

(Jb) Mr. C. A. EUioti*s Ohvonioles of Oouao, p. 94. 
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Benares, (j orakhp'ir, Azi'ingarh, Jannpftr, and also in Oudh. Yet the tribe seems 
to be ot siuali dimensions in comparison with many others. 

J'lif Kaik>vArs have a dozen villages in the pargannah of Kan^rmau, of 
the district of Un.ao in Oudh; and are called by the name of Shddtpdr Gauria. 
'' Tlicv ol.nim kindred,” says Mr. C. A. Elliott, “ with the Raikw^r Rajas of 
Bondi and IlininagHr, intlieBaraich and Dariahftd districts; and assert that, at the 
.same tinio tliat those larger colonies were founded, their ancestors settled down 
in the twelve villages they now hold. The Bondi Raja’s ancestor immigrated to 
Oudh from the hill-country about Cashmere eighteen generations, or four hun- 
dered and fifty years, ago, that is, about 1400 A, I). The connection of these 
Raikvv3r.s with tlie great Rajas on the b:inks of the Gogra had been entirely 
broken oft’; but when they began to rise in political importance they sought to 
renew it. About sixty yeans ago, Mittd Singh and Bakht Singh, two of the lead- 
ing rerni/iiJars, went to RAinnag.ar, and claimed l)rotherhood with the Raja. He 
heard their story, entertained them with hospitality, and sent them out food, 
and, among other tilings, tooth-brushes m.ade of wood of the nim tree. All 
other Rajpoots place a special value on this wood ; but the Raikwfirs alone are 
forltidden to use it, and the rejection of these tooth-brushes proved to the Raja 
that Ills visitors were truly of ins own kin” («). Mr. Elliott adds to this inter- 
esting narrative a brief account of the Raikwdrs of SliSdlpOr Gauria, in regard 
to the turhuletit and disloyal spirit they have manifested. 

The Raikw irs of Darinbad in Ondh are in posses.sion of thirty-one villages. 
Their chief is the Raja of Ramnagar. They possc.ss great influence in the 
Amsin pnrgunnah of the Fyzabad district. They are said to have come from 
KAmnagar-Dhimari, in the Barabanki district, some three hundred years ago. 
The trilie in Oudii lia.s five representative chiefs at the Governor Generi^l’s Dur- 
bar. Tliere are only a few membors of the tribe in the Benares district; but 
they number several hundred families in the di.stricts of Azimgarh and Gorakh- 
pur. The Riiikwars arc of the Kasyap goira. 

Sarpakhariya. 

An inconsiderable tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting the district of Azimgarh, 
where they are .supposed to number upwards of a thousand persons (6). They 
arc said to have come originally from Tuar Kasar. 


(</i Mr. C. A. Klliott’* Chronicles of Oonso, pp. 44, 45. 

Rtp'Ti, of the Census of the North-Westora Psoviaces for IM5, YoL H, p. 15. 
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Dhaiiis. 

A ra^e of Rajpoots in the Gorakbphr district, numbering a few hundred 
individuftls. About one hundred families have also settled in Aziingarh. 

Lathor. 

A Rajpoot tribe rather numerous in the Azimgarh district. I am not aware 
that it is found in other places. * 


Patsariya. 

An insignificant community of Rajpoots found in the JaunpAr district, and 
apparently of local origin, numbering a few hundred families. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE VADU OR JAWBAN.SI *BANAPHAB,*BHRIGUHANSr, -filKHlBANSl.'BAHARWALITA OR *BARBAUUTA, 
•SURA.rBA.VSI,*CUANURABANSI,*SOMnANSl,*SAOBAKal,-KANPORIYA,'JAmn'URWA,- 80 NAK,*TASHAiyA, 
• S VRWAB OR-St;UWAR,'i:.» AIN, ‘DH ANA\VAST,*CHAUPATA KHAMBH,-BriANWAQ,*NmiABWAR,-NA»rWAO, 
'RARAMW AR ‘BANOJAL, -SUKIIANIVA, 'PALWAR OR 'PAMWAK, -BINOURL OR 'SINGAU. 'PAUU, AND 
-UARDWAS TKIBKS. 


Yadu or Jadubami. 

This tribe is e.specially illustrious as the representative of Buddha, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, whose direct descendants are always regarded 
as Tadus. The original name has become strangely corrupted, and the race is 
now seldom designated as Yadu or Yaduvansa, but commonly by the term Jddu, 
or JSdun, or Jlidubanst. 

The Yadus inhabited, says Colonel Tod, a tract of country beyond the 
North-Western frontier even a.s far as Samarkhand, at a remote period of Hindu 
history. It is not known when they re-crossed the Indus and returned to India. 
Having obtained pos.session of the Panjab, they were unable to retain their hold 
upon it ; and, after a time, passing over the Satlaj and Gara, entered the Indian 
desert, where expelling various tribes, such as the Langahas, the Johyas, and the 
Mohilas, they founded Tannot, Darrawal, and Jessalmer, in the year 1167, A. D. 
The last city is the present capital of the Bhattis, one of the branches of. the 
Jadubansi race. 

This tribe has eight divisions, or branches, as follows : 

]. •’Yadu — The head of this branch is the prioce of the small state of KaraulL 

2. «Bhatti — Ropresented by the head of the Jessalmer state* 

3. •Jhareja — Represouted by the Raja of Cutch. 

4. 'iSamaicha — Represented by Mahomodau nobles in Seinde. 

5. •Miidaicha. 

6. ^Bidman. 

7. •Buddha. 

8. •Soha. 
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Next to the Bhattis the Jharejas aife now the most impoiiant clan of this 
tribe. They are supposed to have settled in the valley of the Indus on the frontier 
of Seist^/ The modem Jharejas have largely intermingled with the’ Mahomedans 
of Scinde. Colonel Tod, to whom I am indebted for this information respect- 
ing the Yadus, has given a further account concerning this tribe («). 

The J&dus am very numerous in the two districts of lifathurd and Agra, 
where it embraces a population of upwards of thirty thousand persons. In Agra, 
the chief settlement is in the Ferozabdd pargannah, especially round Kotlah, 
where tlie tribe is very induential. They are said to have been established in 
that I'egion for several hundred years. The JSduus of the western part-of the 
district are an inferior branch of the stock. Those inhabiting the Mathurd 
district allow second marriages, and are consequently despised and shunned by 
the Jdduns of Karauli and other places (A). 

The Jdduns of Jo war have the title of Chaukarzada ; but the term Bdgrl 
is applied to the inferior members of the tribe by way of re|)roach. The family 
of Awa Mtsa, in the Mathurd district, has gained for itself a high position, and 
the Taluqdar, or head man, says Elliot, now lays claim to a direct descent from 
Anand Pal, the son of the Kirauli Raja, Kuindr Pdl; and asserts that the 
Bareshwarl, Jniswdr, and other self-styled Jdduns, are altogether of an inferior 
stock. Jdduns are also found, he adds, in Hoshangabdd, whither they emigrated 
after Akbar’s conquests on the Nirbuddha (c). A few families of this tribe are 
likewise met with in Morddabdd, Etawah, Cawnphr, Azimgarh, and Benares. 

Bandphar. 

A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting the country districts, a few miles from 
Benares. They are found in the direction of Maridhh, a thriving town on the 
bonders of Oudh. 

This tribe is not confined to Benares, but is scattered over a considerable 
extent of country, and has its colonies in various places between Benares and 
Cawnphr, to the west, and as far south as Banda. Its numbers appear to be 
greatest in the district oT Mirzaplkr, where it has a community of several 
thousand persons. 

Wilson regards this tribe as connected with the Yadubansl Rajpoots ; and 
states that it is chiefly settled in Oudh, but is likewise found as far as 

(a) To^'a Rajaatban, Vol. I., pp. 85—87. 

■ (b) Censoa Report of tbe North* Weatern ihurlaoM, fcr 1865, ▼oil. I., pp. 64, 65. 

'*■- (c) Svpplemeatal Oloaaaiy, Yol. I, p. 1S8. 
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Bundelkiiand (a). Mr. P. Oarnegy, in his list of the Rajpoot Races of Oudh« 
makes no mention of the Banftphar tribe. 

Tlie tiunous warrioi’s, AM and IJdal, ivhose names are househ^d words 
throughout a large portion of the North Western Provinces, and whose achieve- 
lueuts nre sung by N.ats and bards in all directions, were of this trib^. 

Tlie clan is scattered about the southern parts of Oudh in considerable 
numbers:. “ There are some also,” says Sir 11. Elliot, “in Karra of Allahabad; 
in Narwan, Havelt, and -Katehar of Benares; in Garra Mandla; and in Bandel- 
khand. Their original seat is Mahoba” (6). 

The BanSphars are of the Kasyap ^ofra or order. 

Bhriguhanst. 

The Bhrigubansls, .says Wilson, derive their origin from Parasrftma. A 
few members of the tribe are found in the Benares district, and a few others in 
the neighboiiririg district of Azimgarh. 

The tribe belongs to the Stlvaran gotra or order. 

Rikhihnnsi. 

A numerous community of Rajpoots in SemiipuS.rl and other parts bf the 
district of Benares, where as landholders they occupy an indrential position. 
Colonies also .are found in the Azimgarh and Mirzaphr districts. The tribe is 
of the Ka.syap gotra. 

Baharwali^a or Barhaulit/a. 

This small Rajpoot tribe is found in Benares. They are of inferior 
position socially, and are engaged in the pursuit of trade, or in the servic^^of 
merchants and others. They are of the SAvaran gofra or order. 

This tribe is, I &uppo.se, the same as that called Barhauliya of the Bfarign* 
bansi stock, and chief pretprietors of Barhaul in Benares. They are. said to 
have come originally, say.s Sir M. Elliot, from Raingarh in Marw&r, attd instead 
of pursuing their journey to Jagannith, as they had intended, to have staid with 
the aboriginal chief either of the Seori or Cherh tribe, who presented Naibtam 
Eai, their leader, with several villages, as a reward for certain medical setricM 
which he had rendered. 

(a ) WiUon'a Glomary, p. ^7. 

(h) Supplemental OU^iiMucyi IToL 1., p. 
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i:- 

' The usual consequence of Rajpootf intimacy with the aborigines ensued, 
for, on the death of the Raja, Narotam Rai took possession of his estates, and. 
gotemeid>^em in behalf of his own people (a.) 

Surajbansi. 

This tribe must not be confounded with the great Shrajbanst family, or 
Solar Race. It is simply a distinct tribe separate from th<^ rest. Its origin, like 
that of the subordinate Chandrabansl and Sombansi tribes, is mysterious. Mani- 
festly, it is connected with the Sfirajbansi stock, and probably contains many of 
the degraded members of its numerous branches who, suppressing their indivi- 
duality and professing only their relationship to the Shrajbansl family, have gra- 
dually formed themselves into a new and separate Rajpoot tribe. 

Mombei'S of the tribe are found in Benares, and in many other places in these 
Provinces. Several thousands are located in Gorakhphr and Fathphr. In ^iome 
districts, such as Jaunphr, Azimgarh, and Allahabad, it numbers only a few 
families. Altogether, it is not a numerous tribe. The Shrajbansts are of the 
S& varan gotra or order. An influential community of this tribe is settled in 
Oudh, and has the privilege of sending three representative talvqdars, or large 
landholders, to the Viceroy’s Durbar. 

CJtandrabansi. 

Properly the Lunar Race, from “ Chandra,” the Moon, and ‘ bans,” race, yet 
in reality, as here used, meaning a separate and subordinate tribe of Rajpoots 
sprung originally from the great Chandrabanst family. 

The tribe is .somewhat largely represented in Dehra Dftn, where it numbers 
abqjit thirty tliousand individuals. It is in considerable force also in the dis- 
trict of Fathpftr. Benares, Allahabad, and other districts, likewise, have small 
eommunities of this tribe. They are of the Sankrat g'o/ra or order. 

. Sombansi. 

The Sombansi Rajpoots properly comprise the whole of the Lunar Race. 
From dome unexpliuned cause, however, instead of being a generic term denot- 
ing a number of tribes, it has come to represent only one tribe. Moreover, it is 
a singular phenomenon that there is a special Sonbansl tribe and also S' special 


o 1 


(a) Supplemental Gloauny, VoL I., p. 47. 
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Chandrabansl tribe, although Som and Ohandra have precisely the same meaning, 
that is, the ‘Moon,’ Tliere must be some great anomaly in such tribes. 

Tiio Sonibansls are not numerous, nor are they found in mafej .places. 
Tliore arc al)out two thousand Sombansts in the Cnwnpftr district, and the same 
ii) .lauiijKir. In tlie Aziingarh district also there arc upwards of a hundred 
families. A .small number reside in Benares. Some are traders ; others are 
.servants 

The Sonibansls of Saidpftr, in the GhazipOr di.strict, occupy four villages, 
named Kutgurra, dinar, Tdrna, and Jfinl Ohak. They came originally from 
Partabirurh in Oudh, under Baja .lotik Deo and Motik Deo. The tribe once 
held po.sse.ssion of the jMa.saun Fort, which, judging from the extensive artificial 
mound on which it stood, must have been of con.siderable dimensions. 

This tribe ha.s colonies at Sandipali, in Gorakhptir, and akso in Banauda, in 
the province of Oudh. The Somban.sls of Oudh are of sufficient importance 
to send two rcjucsentative chiefs to the Governor Gcnerar.s Durbar. The 
Sombansl.s, according to one authority which I have con.sulted, are of the SUnk- 
rat r/o/ra, and according to another, of the Bydg gotra. As both arc good 
native authorities in Benare.s, I am unable to decide which is the correct 
statement. 

Ndghanst. 

Tln.-'O Bajpoots are traditionally <lescended from the Serpent Race of early 
Hindu hi.storv. At the head of the race .stands the famous Baja Takshak, who 
probaldy was a real personage. In the period preceding that when Buddhism 
liccaine the dominant faith in India, and coeval with the period when Greece 
extended lit r dominions to the lianks of the Indus, the Serpent Kings >rere 
pos.se.ssed of great power in the country, and continued to hold their authority 
during several generations. Naga and Takshak have the same meaning in 
Sanskrit ; and in tlie early heroic period of Indian history both refer to the 
Seri»ent Ilace. It is not yet settled, and perhaps will never be, what relation 
subsisted oetween the Serpent Race and tbe aboriginal races of the country. 
It has been conjectured, tW the Taksliaks, or N^gbansis, are of Scythian origin, 
and invaded India under their leader Shesndg about six or seven centuries 
licfore tbe Christian era. If this bo so, then the Ntlgbansls of the present day, 
if they nrc true descendants of the Serpent Tribe^ and there is no reason, to 
far as I know, to doubt it, are not properly a Hindu tribe at all; nnd exhtl^, 
the anomaly of a strange and alien race being incorporated in the great Hiirill^ 
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family, and, while retaining their distihctiveness and historical associations, 
being permitted to rank among the highest castes. The NAgbansis are regarded 
as gemii*-.o Rajpoots. 

Another interesting question connected with the Serpent Race in ancient 
Hindu annals is, to what extent the snake worship which they practised aflected 
Hinduism. There is not the smallest ground for supposing that in the veiy 
earliest Hindu epochs the Aryan immigrants worshipped the snake; yet it is 
quite certain that long before the Christian era some of the great Hindu sects 
had introduced the worship into their religious ceremonies, and that, at the 
present day, all Hindu sects, without exception, p.ay divine lioniage to the 
snake. In a work of a purely practiciil character it would be out of place to 
enter upon a lengthened disquisition on a subject of this nature. 1 shall content 
myself by merely shiting the belief, that the Aryans received their snake 
worship from the aboriginal races, probably at a time when they were in 
political subordination to them. 

Various communities in India are designated after the Isaga or snake. 
Several NSga or Serjient Ti-ibes are found among the hills to the south of 
Assam. Thcie is also a class of Hindu mendicants scattered about the country 
who call themselves Nagas, that is, belonging to the Serpent Race. In our 
judgment, thei’e is eveiy likelihood that all these Naga or Ser|)cnt Tribes, 
including the X^gbaiust Rajpoots, were primarily connected with each other. 
This conjecture cannot be e.stablished by historical records, yet a careful com- 
pari.son of the peculiar social customs which they practise would go far to settle 
the que.stion of its validity. 

A few families of the NSgban.sl tribe reside in Benares, chiefly in the 
RSmdpbi*a quarter of the city, where they have been tor as many as five or six 
generations past, having come originally from Chota N^gpOr, in which province 
the tril)e is found in considerable strength. The head of the Ndgbansis of 
Benares is Sankar Khan Datt Singh, a landowner of wealth and influence. 
Colonies of the tribe are found at Sultanpnr, a few miles iVonj that city in the 
dii-ection of Chunftr. Thtf N&gbansls of Benares and its neighbourhood belong 
to the Vatsa gotra. % 

In the Census Returns of the North Western' Provinces for 1865, no 
account whatever is token of this class of Rajpoots. 

The Nlgbansls are numerous in the district of Gornkhpftr, some of whom, 
says Buchanan, call themselves by this name, while other# assume the name of 
Vay&sa, a town between Lucknow and the Ganges, although acknowledging 
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themselves to be Nfigbansls. He also states that the Ndgbansl Rajpoots are 
remnants of the aboriginal Cherfts, ‘ once the kings of at least the Gangetic 

provinces’ (o). ' * 

Kdnpuriya. 

A small tribe of Rajpoots in the district of Benares, sprung from Cawnphr, 
wlience it derives its appellation of Kftnphriya. Families also of the same 
tribe arc found in othct districts, such as those of Jaunpftr and Allahab&d, and 
of C.awnpilr itself. The K{inphriyas are powerful and wealthy Rajpoots in the 
Province of Oudh. No fewer than fifteen chiefs have the right and privilege 
of sitting in the Viceroy’s Durbar as representatives of tlie tribe. 

Janiiturwd. 

A 

A small community of Rajpoots of this name inhabit the town of Gangft- 
pdr, in the Benares district. The town is famous for its connexion with the 
family of the Maharaja of Benares. 


Sonak. 

A Rajpoot tribe long established in the Bhadohl par^annah of the district 
of Mii*zap(ir. A few families also are met with in the neighbouring district of 
.Jauuphr. The tribe is small. 


Tashaiya. 

A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting the district of Allahabad, respecting whom 
]Mr. G. Ricketts remarks as follows. In pargannah Meh there is a caste called 
‘ Tnssaiyah,’ whose cognomen is susceptible of explanation. They were 
Kshatriyas of Ktawah ; and tradition has it that the founder of this clan was 
sent by Tiinftr Shdh to take possession of a tract of country from the Bhars. 
This was done ; and the name Tu8.saiyah is a corruption of ‘ Teg Shahiyah,’ 
the sword of the king, explanatory alike of the nature of the mission and 
its originator’ (b). 

Sarwnr or Surwdr. 

A tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting the districts of Jaunphr and Mirzapiir,. 
where they are met with in considerable numbers. A few likewise are found 

(//) Buchanuti's Eafitem India, Vol. II., p, 460 . 

(h) Report of the Ccn8U« of the North- Western Provinces for 1865, App. p. 199. 
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in the village of Snrw&n, Benares, andi also in Azimgarh, and even as far as 
Cawnphr. I am unable to give any information fespecting the origin of the 
tribe. It is worthy of remark, that there is a great similarity betY^een the name 
of this race of Rajpoots and that of the Sarwaria branch of the Kanoujiya 
Brahmans, sprung from the Sarwar lands be 3 'ond the Sarju. A similarity of 
this nature, however, amounting even to an exact correspondence, is frequently 
found subsisting between Brahmans and Rajpoots. Both races have their 
Gautama, their Bhdtnh4rs, their KinwSrs, and likewise have the siune gotras^ 
thereby professing to be descended from the same rishis, or sages of primitive 
Hinduism. The Sarwars belong to the Garg gotra. 

UJain. 

This tribe has the tradition of being descended from ^aja Bhoj. A few 
families are in Benares, where they hold the position of zamindtirs. Some how- 
ever, are engaged in trade, and in other waj's. There is a considerable commu- 
nity of the Ujain Rajpoots in the district of Cawnpdr. Several clans are found 
also in FarakhabA^d and Azimgarh ; and a small number of families in Gorakhpdr. 

The Ujaints have been for many generations settled at Sasser Am and Hus- 
sainpAr. They are of the SAvaran gotra or order. 

Dhanawast 

A tribe not found in the district of Benares, yet inhabiting certain tracts 
in the neighbouring district of JaunpAr, where it is found in considerable 
strength. According to the Census Returns of 1865, there were in thgt year 
upwards of six thou.sand members of the tribe in that district alone. There 
were also a few families in the adjoining district of Azimgarh. The tribe is 
c.alled Dhusat as well as Dhanawast. It is of the Kasyap gotra or order. 

Chaupata Khamhh. 

A tribe claiming to be Rajpoots found in the city of Benares. Ite numbers 
are few; these are, for the most part, engaged in the manufacture of fine wire 
used in the frames in which cloth of various descriptions is woven. Some fami- 
lies are devoted to trade. 

The tribe is very strong in the district of JaunpAr, where it numbers up- 
wards of fifteen thousand individuals. A few families are also found in the 
neighbouring district of Azimgarh. 
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The tradition of the Chanpata Ehambhis is, that ttro Brahmans, named 
Baldeu .md Kuldco, came from Sarwar, beyond the Ghogra, and settled down in 
the Patkiioli village of the Kirakat pargnnnah, in the district of Jaiinpftr. It 
appears that Raja Jai Chand, of the Lunar Race of Rajpoots, gave his daughter 
in niniTiagc to Baldeo, which circumstance was a source of great vexation to 
Kuldeo, who determined to show his indignation by setting up a pillar, or 
khmnhh, ns a sign that Baldeo’s family had become degenerate. The descend* 
ants of Baldeo consequently received their designation from the pillar, and 
were called Chauj)at Khambhs (o). 


Bhanwag. 

A class of Ra^ljioots numbering from fifty to ti hundred families, holding 
the position of zamindars^ or landholders, in the district of Benares. The tribe 
is verv numeroiiS in the niughbouring district of JaunpAr, where nearly a thou- 
sand families, or betweeu four and five thousand members of the tribe, are 
located. It boars the ap})ellation of Bhanwa as well as Bhanwag. There is a 
colony of the tribe at Saidpur Bhitri in the Ghazipur district. 


Niniarwdr. 

This tribe is of the Sombansl or Lun.ar Race of Rajpoots. Its tradition is, 
tliat, in former times, it came from Delhi and settled in Fartabgarh, in Oudh, 
whence it e.xtendcd itself to CJhazipur, in which district, at the present day, the 
tribe is found located in four villages. 

Nayiwag. 

A large and impf)rtant tribe in the district of Jaunpftr, where it numbered 
at the last Cen.sus between twenty and thirty thousand persons. There are 
colonies of the tribe amounting to a hundred families, or more, in each of the 
districts of Allahabad, Mirzapur, and Benares. A small number also is found 
in Azimgarh (6). In Benares the Nanwags are landholders. At their head 
is Sangram Singh, a znmindar of influence and position. The Nanwags appear 
to have entered the Bha«lohi Pargnnnah of the Mirzaphr district, and to have 

{n.) Ri-poTt. of the C’ensuR of the North- Western Provinces for 1869, Vol. I., p. 119. 

(/v) V'ol. II., p. 10. 
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settled there with the sanctioa of Rajai Balwaat Singh, head of the Benares 
family, in the middle of the last century. 

The. tribe is of the Kasysp goira. 

Karamwdr. 

A few members of tins tribe, consisting of some four or five families, inha- 
bit the Benares district, where they are zamindars, or .^andlioldera. ^SeveraI 
hundred families are located in the Azimgarh district. The tribe belongs to the 
BhUrgau goira or order. 

Sangjal. 

An insignificant race in the Croi’akh[)flr district claiming to be of the 
Rajpoot stock. Its numbers are small. A small community of the tribe has 
established itself in the district of Azimgarh. 

. Surhanit/a. 

A numerous tribe in the Sngrt Pargannah of the Azimgarh district. 
Sfigar R.'ii, the common ance.stor of the race, is traditionally regarded as having 
come from Purpacliura, in the district of Fyzabad in Oudlj, about three hundred 
years ago, and as having entered tin? service of the Raja of A/imgarh. Here 
a grandson of Silgar llai, by name Dhandi Rai, had an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. A notorious bandit was at that time committing great 
depredationsint.be district, and no effort of the Raja was sufficient to check him. 
Dhandi Rai obtaining tin? permission of the Raja, made a gallant attack upon 
the bandit, captured, and killed him. In testimony of hi.s gratitude, the Raja 
presented Dhandi Rai with an exten.sive estate of fourteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, now known as the Taiuqa Nainijaxir (a). 

Palwdr or Paliwdr. 

A tribe found in considerahle numbers in several districts to the east of 
Allahabad. The name is apparently the same as that of the PaliwAl Banyas, 
the /.and r being interchangeable. But I suppose the similarity is accidental 
The Paliw&r Rajpoots have colonies in the five districts of Benares, Mirzaphr, 
Jaunphr, Azimgarh, and Grorakhpar. In Azimgarh, they numbered at the 

(aj Report of the Cenaut of the North-Weetero Froviaoee for 1868, YoL H., AppeadU R, p, 112. 
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lost Census upwards of thirteen thousi'nd persons. In Benares the community 
is very small. 

The origin of the tribe is said to be as follows. Tradition states a 
man named I’atrSj, of the Sombansl tribe of Rajpoots, migrated from the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi to the village of Bandlphr, in the Fyzabad district, \irhere he 
made himself famous by his conflicts with the Rfij Bhars, with whom he success* 
fully fought, and whom he defrauded of their estates. He had four wives of four 
dirterent cjistes, namely Rajpoot, Ahlr, Bhar, and another unmentioned. Their 
de.scen(lants were called PalwMfi., — the name of the father, afterwards contracted 
to Palwfil, — Ahiriniya, Bhariniya, and Dyniya (o). * 

Singhel or Singali. 

A tribe of Rajpoots found exclusively in the Azimgarh district, where it 
numbers about a thousand families. The Singhels are of the Kasyap gotra. 

Patlli. 

A tribe peculiar to Bensires, where it numbers a few hundred families. I 
am not aware that it is found in any other district. 

Hardtcds. 

A small community of Rajpoots residing in the city of Benares, engaged in 
trade or as servants. They are of the Bh&raddwfij gotra. Some families also of 
this tribe are found at Dcoganw, in the Azimgarh district, and at Salimpdr 
Majhauli, in the Gorakhpdr district. 

(a) Report of tlie Ccdsus of the Norib-WcJ»tem Provinces for 1866, Vol. II., pp. 112, 113, 
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THE JAT AND GUJAR TRIBES. 

Jdt. 

It would be out of place to venture on a discussion respecting the origin of 
this numerous and exceedingly interesting tribe. This will be found elsewhere, 
especially in Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan. Although the Jflts are included among 
the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots, yet they are not commonly spoken of as 
Rajpoots, nor do they intermarry with other tribes. There is very good reason, 
however, for the belief that alliances have been at times formed between them 
and other Rajpoots. Much curious speculation has been expended on the origin 
of the Jftts, which it is not the object of this work to discuss, much less to 
augment. 

The race is variously designated. It is called Yati, Get, Jaut, .That, Jit, 
Jat, and JAt. It is very numerous in the Panjab and RSjputdna, and in both 
places is known as Jit. On the Jumna and Ganges, and in the North Western 
novinces generally, the tribe bears the name of JS.t. Its traditions etate that 
its ancient home was to the west of the Indus. 

Sir Henry Elliot affirms, that in these Provinces the tribe has two great 
divisions, ** the Dhe and the llele of the Dod.b, or Pachh&de and DeswMe of 
Rohilkhand and Delhi. The former (the Dhe and Pachhkdo) are a later swarm 
fh>m that teeming hive, of nations which has been winging its way from the 
North West from time immemorial.” 

' ..,;The Maharaja of Bhartphr is the most distinguished member of the J&t 
tribe in these Provinces. 

The Jftts are very numerous in the Muzaffaniagar district, where they 
have a great many sub-divisions. Some have come thither from the Panjab 
at a comparatively recent period, while others have been there for a very long 
time; The Salaklain and Balaiu Jits were reputed to have once held a 
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chaurdsi of (or eighty-four) villager on the western side of the district. The 
Balains are a very extensive sub-diyision of the J4ts. 

They are the most numerous of all the land'owning tribes in Meerut, and 
look upon liai'idua and RgjputSna ns the countries whence their forefathers 
originally came. “ They gained their first footing,” says Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
the late Collector of Meerut,” in the Chapraull and Barot pargannaht of the 
Meerut district, pushing out before them the Taga occupants of the soil ; and 
thence they sprc.id themselves, though in less compact colonies, over the whole 
district. The Jats, as a caste, are again sub-divided amongst themselves into 
distinct families or tribes, which, in many respects, particularly as regards 
marriage, hold aloof from each other. There are the Hela .T&ts, the Dehta, the 
Sulkhnn, and the Dcs or Dcsi J£its, all distinct from each other, and recognizing 
some distinguishing customs. The latter, or Desl tribe, are found in the greatest 
numbers. As .ngri<ailturists they are the very best farmers and the most Indus* 
trious of all the castc.s in these Provinces, patient and lougsufiering as tax* 
payers, quiet aiul jjcacc-loving generally as subjects, but, like their parent stock, 
flic liajpoots, easily roused to avenge a fancied wrong, or in obedience to their 
chieftain’s call” (g). 

The Jats of Bulandshahr came from HariAna, and first of all were cultivs* 
tors of the soil, but afterwards, ou Raja SuRlj Mull acquiring possession of the 
Doab, embraced the opportunity of .seizing the villages which they now occupy. 
They have added the estate of Kocheswar. At tho last Census they held as 
many as one hundred and ninety-five villages in that district alone (6). 
lu Aligarh tlie Jats have several clans as follows: — 

1. TLiLkuruilui. Tlict^e have a temple at Karaoli. They arc deficended from Solii 

Mull, and hia followers : 

2. Tliernva. 

3. Ag:i. 1 

4. rSin.’^iiiwar. > Those three clans are from the same ancestor. ^ 

5. KJuindin. ) 

6. Nnu Naga. Tho.so aro said to Iiavc sprung from Rajpoots of the Lunar Baco# They 

have been in tho district for a very Jong period (o). 


The JAts were among tlie earliest known inhabitants of tho district of 
ShAhjalianpOr. Nearly one half of the Hindu popidation of tho Mathurft dil^pt 
consists of members of this trilxj. Formerly, they were divided hq2P AS 


{a) Ivcpcrt of the Census of the North -Western Froyinceafor 1865| App. Mr. W. A. ForWa* M«» 
uioraudum, p. 12. 

(A) Mr. G. JI. Lawrence*fi MeinoraadakD^ p. 21. 

(r) Mi‘. Ciinc*a Idemoranduni, p. 27. 
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^Mwhere, into two branches, Deswila and il^achftde, the latter having, cdme into 
that part of the country at a comparatively recent period; but of late years 
they have blended together. 

Most of the Jftt clans, it is said, are represented in the district of Agra, and 
are most conspicuous in the pargannahs of Fharrab, Khandault, and Ferozab&d. 
They have been in those parts for several centuries, and are supposed to have 
come thither from Aligarh, Mnthurd, and Bkartpiir. A fe^ are found in the 
district of Jhdnst, in Bundelkhand. 

A clan of J4ts known by tho term Aoldniya occupies about forty villages Jn 
Fanipat Bfingar, who are in reality Gatwaras. “ Although Hindus, they claim 
the title of Malik, which, they say, was bestowed upon them by a certain king as 
a token of their superiority to their brethren.” Another clan, termed Ahdl and 
Hndl indiscriminately, holds twenty villages in the same place, and twenty more 
in Sonipat BSngar (a). 

The Bagrls also, between Haridna and the Gh&grS^, are said to bo J&ts ; but 
there is considerable doubt respecting them. Some suppose that they are 
aborigines, an opinion held by Colonel T<»d. The term Bagri, however, is used 
as a designation of clans connected with vai’ious tribes {h). Bfigar, says Sir 
H. Elliot, is likewise tho name of a considerable ti’act in MSlwA., the inhabitants of 
which are called Bagri. This circumstance gives a clue, perhaps, to the origin 
of the entire fanrily. 

The Koris are an e-xtensive clan of Jdts in the country districts around 
Agra. The Dahiyas are in Rohtak, Kliarkhanda, Mandautht, Fanipat,' and 
Sonipat Bangar. The DalAls occupy villages also in Rohtak. The J&gkins are 
proprietors of a few villages in Fanipat Bangar. The Jaklmrs are a clan of the 
same tribe ( c ). The JatrS^uis are found in Rohilkhand and Delhi. 

Qitjar. 

This is a very numerous tribe in certain districts of the North-Western 
Provinces, and is chiefly ad^cted to agricultural pursuits. In tho l^uzaflar* 
district they have the tradition that their great ancestor on tho father's 
iu9|was a Rajpoot, but they are by no means certain of their ancestor on tho 
mower's side. Some say that she was a Vaisya ; others, that she was a Sudra ; 

(a) Elliot’s Qlossftry, VoL 1, p. S. 

(A) /Aid, p. 9. 

(c) /Aid, pp, 89, 130. 
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and others still, that she was even a OhfUnAr. The probability pwhaps Is 
the GAjars of those parts are the ofi^nng of intermarriages between Bajpoots 
and women of their own and otlior tribes. The Ealsan GOjars of the Shandl 
Tahsil of that district state that they are descended from Ealsa, a Rajpoot chief, 
who settled at Eaivdni nearly seven hundred years ago. Many of the clan have 


become Mahomedans. 

The Supplemental Glossaiy has some interesting and valuable observa* 
tions on this tribe, it states that they have given names not only to Gujerllt in 
Western India, but also to Gujer&t and Gujrftnw41& in the Panjab. The writer 
seeins to think that they are partly of Rajpoot blood, and partly of the blood o^ 
other castes. In the last century the present district of Sahfiranphr was called 
Gujer&t, and the threefold division of that tract of those days is still usually 
adopted by the people. According to the enumeration of the Glossary, the 
tribe consisted of eighty-four clans ; but this is well-known to be a conven* 
tional number amongst the natives of India. General Cunningham has some 
singular speculations concerning the Ghjars, whom he considers to be of Tartar 


origin (u*). 

In his Memorandum on the Castes of Meerut, Mr. W. A. Forbes gives his 
opinion that the Gojars have sprung from the same root as the J&ts. It is 
quite uncertain,” he states, “ when or in what manner they came into this part 
of the country. The prevalent idea is that they arrived before the Jfits. They 
are of unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-stealing and plunder, rarely 
proving themselves good farmers, but showing many of the instincts of a half 
civilized nomad tril) 0 . We hnd them generally holding lands along the borders 
of the rivers Jumna, Ganges, and the Hindun, where the grass junglesj and 
rough uncultivated lands, oiler attractions to them for grazing their herds of 
cattle. Their legends point to Gujerdt as the land whence they first came’' (d). 

According to Mr. G. H. Lawrence, the Ghjars are divided into three^olans, 
as follows : 


1 Bimtti Ghjars. 

. 2 Ndgar GOjars. 

?i Hindwdnsa Ghjars. , 

'I'he Bhatti Ghjars, he says, are descended from Rao Eosal, a Bhatti lUj* 
poot ; the Ndgar Giijars, from Raja N&g, of the Tomara tribe ; and the 


(•:c> Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. I., pp. 09- 101. 

(h) iuport ot tbe Census of the North-Western Promces for 186/lli Memori&dum on the Gislijief 
Meerut by Mi. W. A. Forbes, pp. 13, 14. 
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Hindwftusa Gftjars, from an allianco betweeli tiie Ponwar Bajpoots and the Nftgar 
Ghjars. Probably these three clans of Gdjars are restricted to the Bulandshahr 
district, of which Mr. Lawrence was the Collector and Magistrate. , His opinion 
is, that the race camo originally from Gujer&t (a). The Bhatti Gftjars have a 
few families in Benares. 

The GOjars of Bijnour sometimes pretend to be degraded Rajpoots and 
sometimes Ahlrs. They camo into tha^ district from the Upper Do&b about one 
hundred years ago. This tribe seems to have boon one of the earliest recorded 
races inhabiting the district of Sh&hjahS^npilr, with whom were associated Jd.ts 
and Ahirs. The G^jars of Farakhab4d came thither from Gurmukteswar. The 
Jftttis, and Jhinjars, and Jinhars, are said to be clans of this tribe. 

The tribe is found in the Etah district, and its principal families are 
Dhanloll, Hurdut, and Bhbai ; but none arc of any note, or are large land- 
holders. There are several thousands of Ghjars in Jhilnst, where they have 
been, according to their own traditions, for the last six hundred years, having 
come originally from the west. One of their chiefs, Bishan Singh, was the 
founder of the present small State of Sampthar. 

The Bhhrtiyas of MirzapOr are generally believed to be Ghjars, who have 
changed their name to that which they now bear. 

A clan of this tribe, known by the name of Batdr, and supposed to occupy 
fifty*two village^, is found in Gangoh and Lakhnauti, in the district of Sahd,ran- 
pOr, and also in Bijnour. The CharnMn is another clan in the possession of 
twelve villages in Panipat Bangar (A). Mr. Bcames states, on the authority of 
Dixon’s MairwSra, that a Chandcla branch of the Ghjars inhabits the Mairwftra 
country (c). 

(a) Report of tbc Ccnsiia of the North- Woatcni Provinces for 1865, Memorandum on the Castes of 
Bulandshahr, by Mr. G. H. Lawrence, pp. 21, 22. 

(5) Supplemental Glossaiy, Vol. I, p. 71. 

(c) Ibidy p. 76. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE nO.WAR, LADTAMIA, KAKAN, ST7KALBAN8, KULHAN, MAHROB, RAWAT, TEHA, CHAKWAIN, BORA, 

BAHERIYA, AlTD KHASTTA TRIBES. 

JDonwdr, 

This tribe is found in considerable numbers in the districts of Mirzap^, 
Azimgarh, and Jauupdr : a few also reside in Gorakbpillr. Sir H. Elliot regards 
tbis clan as of mixed Brahman and Rajpoot descent, from the circumstance, 
apparently, that some of them are called Rajpoots, and others Bhhlnhftrs, as 
though the latter were necessarily a distinct race from the former, whereas 
BhutnhSrs may be Rajpoots, or may be Brahmans. Ho also says, that the 
Donw^rs were once strong enough “ to establish a principality on the Eosi in 
Western Tirhfit ; and there are several monuments still existing in that neigh* 
bourhood which attest the power of the Donwdr Raja, Kam& Deo’' (a). 

Dr. W. Oldham discerns a marked difference between the Donwflr Rajpoots 
and the DonwSr BhhinhSrs of tho Ghaziphr district. The former are of a dark 
complexion, and have not Aryan features, while the latter, it would seem, are 
both of Aryan complexion and feature. It is quite possible that tho Rajpoots 
may have aboriginal blood in their veins ; yet, if so, it is curious that they have 
retained no tradition on the subject. 

Tlie Donwir Rajpoots occupy various places in the Gliaziphr district, lb the 
Garha pargannah., they have five large vilhiges; in Saidphr, twelve Tillages ; 
and arc in considerable force in the GhazipUr pargannah ; while others Still are 
found in the pargnnnahs of Cawnphr, Bahariab/ld, and Baliah. These last 
‘own all rights of fishery and of other spontaneous products of the great 
Suruht* Lake’ (b). 

The tribe belongs to the Bh&raddwdj gotra or order. 

(<i) Elliot's Sapplemental Glomary, VoL ]., p. 86. 

(A) Memoir of the Qhesipdr District, p. 68. 
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Zauiamia. 


This clan of Rajpoots was once in possession of the DoAbi ptiargannahf in 
the Ghaziphr district Although they have, for the most part, lost the proprie- 
torship of this tract, which has passed into the hands of the wealthy and 
influential Raja of Domraon, yet they continue to inhabit the soil in large num- 
bers. They occupy many villages, which they have taken on lease from the 
Raja. As the land is peculiarly productive, not a few of the people are. rich. 

“ They are,” says Dr. Oldham, “ a sturdy, independent race, and addicted 
to feuds and afirays of a serious character. Their origin is doubtful ; and they 
are thought to rank very low amongst Rajpoots. Many of them ai’e. closely 
associated with the organized gangs of Dosfidh robl)er8, for whom this pargannah 
is famous. Not long since an immense amount of valuable Paiijab and Cash- 
mere cloths was recovered from the house of a Lautamia, of great apparent 
respectability, the nephew of a Siibahd&r in the army. Beriab, the chief village 
of the Lautamias, contains a population of 6,766” (n). 


Kdkan. 

Some members of this small clan aro settled in the Azimgarh district. 
They state that their ancestors were originally inhabitants of GujerAt. Others 
are found in the ShSdtahAd pargannah, of the Ghaziptir district, where they 
aro numerous, “although their existence seems not to have been known to the 
compilers of the Census Report of 1865. At the Permanent Settlement, fifty -eight 
estates were assigned to them. They have a tradition that, about fifteen genera- 
tions back, Ratan Rai, the founder of the clan, “ came from Mhowaldamau, 
expelled the Bhars, and took possession of the country which they now hold ” (5). 

The jELAkans of Azimgarh asseii: that Mor Bhatt, the founder of the clan 
in that district, first settled in the Nathfiphr pargannah. From his four wives 
are descended the four families now found in the district, of which the most 
numerous is the last. They are as follows (c) : 

^1. Brahman BayAsl. 

2. Bais Kshatriya. 

3. Lakhauncha. 

4. MaU. 

The KAkans are of the Gaurt gotra or order. 

(a) Memoir of the GhasipClr Distrioti p. 59. 

^ (5) Ibid^ Perl I., p. 62. 

(c) Genius of the North-Western ProYinoes for I665» VoL Appendix B.| p. 119. 
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SuhalioM. 

This clnn of Rajpoots is found in the OhazfpOur district, in the heart of the 
ZainSuiah pargannah^ where it is in possession of three taluqas or lai^ estates. 
Nawai, one of their principal villages, contains upwards of five thousand 
inhabitants. Titey are, however, fast being impoverished by fienares bankers 
and Ghaziptir lawyers (a). 

KuUian or Kulhana, 

This clan of Rajpoots is found in Gorakhphr. It originally came from the 
we.st, imder the two chiefs Udai RAj Singh and Akhai RAj Singh, who received 
a grant of land in that district from the Emperor of Delhi. When Oudh became 
independent of the Delhi Emperors, Raja Jai Singh was at the head of the tribe ; 
and Raja Jubraj Singh, the third in descent from him, was at its head when the 
country fell into the hands of the English Government. The Raja of Mastt is 
its present representative. The tribe is scattered over several pargavmaha. In 
KasulpAr Ghaus, they hold large estates, where the chiefs of the clan are styled 
Babns of Chaukhara, and arc said to be descended from former Rajas of that 
territory. A considerable colony of Kulhans inhabits the Province of Oudh. 
They have the privilege of sending eight chiefs to the Govomor*General’s 
Durbar. 

Mahror or Mahrawar. 

This i.s said to be a spurious clan of Rajpoots of the district of ITnao in 
Oudli. They were originally palanquin-bearers, called KahAr or Mahra, in tibe 
service of Raja Tilakchand, the head of the Bais Rajpoots of BaiswAra. On 
occasion of his troops being suddenly seized with panic while fighting with the 
MalhiaMd Pathaus, he himself was wounded, and would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, but for the intrepidity of his palanquin-bearers, who fought 
their way bravely until they conveyed him to a place of safety. The Raja, 
grateful for their gallant conduct, thereupon elevated them to the rknk of 
Rajpoots, and be.stowed upon them a dozen villages. They have since greatly 
increased, and have been able to add other villages to their estate. Moreover, 
tlicir position as Rajpoots is recognized by other tribes, which intermarry 
freely with them (A). They are of the Kausik and Vatsa gotraa^ or orders, of 
Raj pool.*; . 

(a) Dr W. 01<lham*s HtAtistica] Memoir of the Gbaxip&r Diafcricti Pari L| pp, 6^, 06* 

(&) Mr. C. A. Eiiiou's Chruniclet of OonaO| p. 62* 
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The of Basuld.Md and Astwau, in the same district, are, says 

Mr. Elliott, “ full of a caste called Gamh^las, who profess to be descended from 
the Mahrors, but to be illegitimate, an Ahtr woman having been their ancestor. 
The Mahrors, too, agree in this story ; but the Gamhelas are so enormously 
numerous, that it is diflScuIt to conceive that they should have all descended in 
so short a time from a single pair. They are found in great numbers in 
Kohilkhand, and are considered the best cultivating class in these parta They 
do not wear the sacred cord, or take the title of Singh ; and marry solely 
among each other” (a). 

A few members of this tribe are settled in Benares, some of whofn are 
zemindars, or proprietors of land, and others are engaged in trade. Small com- 
munities of Mahrors are met with in the widely separated districts of Aziingarh 
and MorAdabsld. They have a colony also in GorakhpUr, where they arc 
regarded as low-born Rajpoots. 

The tribe is known by the terms Madawar and Mahrawar, as well as by 
that of Mahror. 

RawaL 

This clan, like the Mahrors, belongs to the district of Unao, in Oudb. It is 
commonly believed that they are descended from an illegitimate progeny of 
Raja Tilakchan,!, of Baiswilril.. Other accounts, however, of their origin are 
given. Their owu statement is, that they are genuine Raises. The conclusion 
arrived at by Mr. C. A. Elliott is, that tliey aro illegitimate descendants of 
Tilakchand by an Ahir woman. 

It is said that Raja Tilakchand gave them the Parfrannah of Harhn, called 
also RatftnA,, or RawatAiu\, after them. They only possess now throe out of the 
twelve portions, into which the pargannah ’s divided. Their own account Is, 
that they were robbed of their possessions by an aboriginal tribe of SonArs, who 
rose so fiercely upon them that they almost destroyed their race. Full revenge 
was taken by a survivor, Binay Singh, who, by the aid of a force from Delhi, 
attacked the SonArs at night wliilo they W'ere in a state of intoxication, and cut 
to pieces the whole clan. The sovereignty over the entire Parganfiah of Ilarha 
was regained by DalnArain Singh, about the year 1700, A. D., and embraced also 
a portion of the Pargannah of Unao, which they seized from the Sayads. But 
DaluArain Singh, who received the title of Chlpt KhAu, was not wise in his 

(a) Mr. C. A. EUioU'a ChroDiule* of Oonao, pp, 62, 66. 
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generation, for lie divided his property equally between the ebildren of his two 
wives. TIii.s caused a deadly quarrel, which ended in his being killed by his 
eldest son. On account of the confusion in the family, Safdar Jang, the Nawkb 
of Oudh, determined to demand a considerable increase of revenue from the 
brotliers, which being refused, they were besieged in their Fort at Bihtar for a 
long time. For forty years tliey were kept out of possession of their estates, 
and regained them only in the year 1780 (a). 

The Kawats arc also found in the district of Fathpbr. The head of the clan, 
a few years ago, was Tljiikur Lid Sfih of Baijanl, 

A colonv of tliis tribe, numbering a hundred families, or between five and 
.six hundred persons, is found in the Axiingarh district. I am not aware that it 
is met with elsewhere. 

Chahnedini 

An insignificant clan of Rajpootf?, in the Gliaziphr district, where they seem 
to be confined to the Kopachit VargannaU. 

Jiora. 

This tribe .seems to exist in only two districts of these ^^ovinces, one 
Benares, the other SaharanpOr. In the former, its numbers ar(3 small, amoiint- 
in<r to a few hundred souls. In the latter, however, the tribe has eight hundred 
or a thousand families. The Koras are engaged in trade. Jt i.s doubtful 
wlietlier their (daisn to bo regarded a.s Kshatriyas is well-founded. They speak 
of theni.selves as such ; and also make use of the terms Ilora-khatri ami 
Kliatrirora, 

Baherhja. 

A small community of Rajpoots found at Chun&r, in the MIrzapilr district, 
ami also at Gliisua, In the dNtriet of Taunpftr. 

K flash/ a. 

This i.-^ an exteiisive tribe of Rajpoots inhabiting the hill country of Garh- 
v.ul. Kumaon, and Debra JKin. I'heir right to the rank of Rajpoots is ques- 
tioned bv some Ilimlns. The main reason for this, I imagine, is, first of all,) 


{a } Mr^ (J, A. CHiuti's Cbrfioicle* of Ooiiao, pp, CS, (iJL, 
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the fact of their long residence in these regions, and, secondly, because they 
have no tribal connexions in the plains, ^hus Hindu immigrants and visitors 
of high caste from the plains, finding it difficult to account for their origin, and 
not being able to trace their relationship to themselves, have been too ready to 
throw suspicion on the genuineness of their birth. 

That the tribe is very old, is manifest from the word which designates 
them, which is the ancient appellation of Kumaon, formerly called Khas-des, or 
the country of the Khas people. The singular circumstonce, that they do not 
wear the sacred cord, and personally engage in agricultural labour, in both 
respects being unlike Rajpoots of the plains, is not a proofj as has been sup- 
posed, of their not being Rajpoots, but of the great simplicity and antiquity of 
their usages. The native.s of Kumaon look upon the Khasiyas as the oldest 
inhabitants of the province. Nearly one half of the entire population of Garh- 
wkl consists of them. 

It is said that Debra Dhn was peopled by the Khasiyas frota GarliwAl, sent 
thither by the Raja of that Province. They have the ti^a. among them of 
Rawat, Bisht Negi, Karaoli, and Baulior. 




PART III. 


MIXED CASTES AND TRIBES-VAISYAS, SUDEAS, AND OTHERS. 




CHAPTER 1. 


ON THE SOCIAE AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF THE VAISTAS AND SEDRAS. CEREMONIES AMONO 

THE SliDUA CASTES. 

The relation of the Vaisya ami Smlra castes to the genuine Aryan tribes, 
which entered India in the pre-Vedic era, and gradually established themselves 
in various parts of the country, has provetl a fertile subject of controversy. 
That the Vaisyas were formerly chiefly engaged in rural pursuits seems certain 
and incontestiblo. If this were so, Avho and what Avere the Sudras ? Were 
they a helot race, partly aboriginal, and partly not so ? It would lie out of 
place for the Avritcr to enter the lists of disputation on these subjects in the 
present work. As a fact, the Vai.sya.s are now scarcely at all an agricultural 
people, while *he Sudras have stepiicd into the position which they once occu- 
pied in the cultivation of the soil. At the same time, in the .social and political 
revolutions which have at times passed over the country, the two great races 
of Vaisyas ami Sudras have become so intimately blended that it is hard to 
point with precision to any leading distinction between them. All- indeed that, 
for the most part, can he said respecting tliem, amounts to the statement merely, 
that certain castes are purer Vaisyas or purer Sudras than certain others. Here 
and there a Vaisya caste may be found with an irreproachable lineage for many 
generations. Vet it is hardly to be e.\pected that any Vaisya caste should 
furnish satisfactory. pr(x>f of its own caste-jmrity in ancient times. Their tradi- 
tions trace hack tlieir history in some cases a few hundred years ; but almost^ 
every instance is confined within the limits of the period of the Mabomedan 
conquest of India. Absence of proof, however, is in itself after all no positive 
evidence against the antiquity of any caste. It is therefore not improbable 
that a small number of Vaisya castes of great strictness in the observance of the 
rules of their order, may be descended from primitive Vaisya tribes with lit(de 
or no iutermingliug with other castes. 
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In ancient Hindu periods the middle 'and lotver castes trere of no political 
weight or autliorit^', and were not deemed worthy of consultation, or even of 
consideration, by tlie higher castes. And this, in the main, was their condition 
likewise under their Mahomedan conquerors. Under British rule, however, the 
relation ol the castes lias been radically changed. Their presumed impurity of 
blood, and inherent inferiorit} , owing, as imagined, to the operation of divine 
Jaws in creation, were sufficient to prevent their ever rising to an equal social 
and political position with either the Brahman or the Kajpoot, so long as these 
were able to retain tho government of the country in their own hands. As 
races s'llyect to the Mahomedan invaders, they were evidently too much despised 
for their ignorance and superstition, to venture for an instant to supplant the 
higher castes, esj)ecially as they had nothing to commend them to the good 
opinion of their ruh?rs. 

What was impossible under former administrations, is possible under Eng- 
lish law, the fundamental {trinciple of wrhich is, that all men are equal. It has 
taken a century for this fundamental principle to be understood by the natives 
of India, so absolutely were they under the dominion of caste prejudice and 
tyranny; and even now it i.s nowhere comprehended with that clearness and 
exactness of perception with which an Englishman regards it, while in many 
places it fails to exert any' influence at all. In towns and cities, however, and 
over a considerable extent of country around them, the influence of English 
law' is more or le.s3 strongly felt. It is aided by that spirit of our Indian rulers 
which prompts them to schjct the per.sons best fitted for the offices in their dis- 
posal, irrespective of caste, or rank, or anything else. It is sustained and 
strengthened . by the sound education offered to the natives of every rank 
through the medium of colleges and schools. This influence is the vitidizing 
pow'er of Englishmen themselves, is the element in which they live and breathe, 
is that subtle spirit which is seen in all their movements, and reflects itself from 
thetn upon the natives in every direction. Add to this the Christian faith 
which consciously or unconsciously forms the web and the woof of British legis- 
lation, wliether in England or in India, and which strives to elevate the depressed, 
to abolish ignorance, and to generate the desire for freedom in every breast, and 
w'c have in these collective forces an energy of irresistible potency in moTUfg 
and transforming the ma.S3es of India. 

The result is a national revolution and reformation. The religious aspect 
of the change I pass over in this place. Its social and politicid imporf^ 
evfr, in a work of this nature, demands some consideration. It is plaiui t<i^ lUiy^^ 
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person of reflection, that tho old landmarks separating class from class by 
imp^able barriers, and preserving all foi^ ages in certain relative positions, no 
longer exist in their former intensity. The dominant Brahman and Rajpoot tribes 
have lost all their authority and much of their influence. Tho Sudra no longer 
thinks it a sin to read ; on the contrary, lie conceives it possible to become as 
wise as the Brahman, and does not hesitate to endeavour to surpass him. The 
Sudra and the Vaisya aim at the highest official posts, and fi^d themselves *elected 
often over the heads of high caste applicants, whom they are acute enough 
to perceive to be inferior to themselves. The Brahman looks on with amaze* 
ment at the subversion of his order and the destruction of his interests. 

The fairness of a system which makes all castes equal in the eye of the 
law, and gives them the same chance of success, is transparent. Yet in India it 
presents itself to the people as a new and strange idea, the meaning and bearing 
of which they are, as just remarked, unable fully to grasp. Even in England 
the upper classes are hardly accustomed to tho abandonment of privilego, and 
look upon every attempt to curtail it with disfavour and suspicion. Caste pre- 
judice in India may be said to be immeasurably stronger than the prejudice of 
rank among the aristocracy of England. Each of these classes watches over 
its special interests with a jealous eye. The two differ radically in this, that 
tho English nobility are politically still very powerful, and therefore can defend 
their order when assailed. The higher castes of India, on the contrary, though 
even more tenacious of the rights of tHeir order, which are associated in their 
minds with a divine sanction, are conscious at once of their utter powerlessness 
and political insignificance. For the loss they have thus sustained, nothing, 
in their judgment, counterbalances. Superior education, a just and equitable 
Government, the multiplication of the comforts of life, increased national pros- 
perity, good roads and bridges, railroads, telegraphs, and so forth, are no suffi- 
cient compensation for this loss. 

Nevertheless, the Hindus, gentle and pliable, have become reconciled to the 
change of system, add are endeavouring to make the best of their altered cir- 
cumstances. The higher castes, too, in the main, submit themselves wlmly to 
it. They are wise enough to perceive the manifold benefits which they secure 
firom British rule ; and they reflect also, that the same advantages were not pos- 
sessed by their forefathers under 'Mahomedan sway. 

This subject has also a special relation to the Mahomedan population at 
India. The elevation of the middle and lower classes has not merely beei| 
prejudirial to higher caste Hindus, bat also to Mahomedans. If the hir*^ 
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cashes Imvo suffered much by the dinillnatiQii of their authority durittg 
century of liritisfa administration, it is indisputable that the Mahomedans haye 
suffered nio’-e, inasmuch as, while the former have been eager to reap the fruits 
of such ndtniuistration, the latter Lave been, for the most part, inatteutn^ to 
them. They fiave, moreover, felt their position all the more keeulyii from 
tlie oircumstance tliat the}' tlieraselves were the immediate predecessors of the 
British in the government of the country. The fault lies chiefly with the 
Mahomedans, ftowever, for they have pertinaciously resisted the friendly over- 
tures of their rulers m many ways. At the same time, greater consideration 
might have been shown to them, whereby their good-will would have been 
more eflectually courted, and perhaps secured, without in the least infringing 
on the eveiihandedness of the British Government. 

The phenomenon is striking, that British rule in India tends to elevate the 
masses, to depress the aristocracy, to make the middle class powerful, and to 
•introduce unifonnity into all grades of native society. This general action of 
the Government contrasts somewhat abruptly with the distribution of personal 
honours and distinctions to deserving persons, and with the special attention 
paid to natives of the upper ranks on great public occasions. 

The Yaisyas and higher Sudras are to India much like what the middle 
class is to England. Public opinion, such as it is, is more moulded and influ- 
enced by them than by any of the other Hindu tribes. Add to them the 
Kayasths, or great Writer Caste, who occupy a position socially at the head 
of the Sudras, or between them and Uie Vaisyas, and are an exceedingly 
intelligent and enterprising people, and you have a middle class, eager, restless, 
persevering, self-willed, prosperous, and powerful. They are, on the whole, 
better educatc<l even than the Brahmans, whose intellects, for the most part, 
only receive a one-sided training. They have broader, and consequently 
sounder views, on most questions of general interest than the twice-born, 
although they are far inferior to them in mental subtlety and keenness. In 
understanding and influence, they are considerably ^superior to the Kshatriya 
or Rajpoot caste, the members of which occupy a position undoubtedly of great 
social dignity, and naturally, I dare say, are as talented as the Yaisyas ; but 
they lack the vast opportunities for calling forth their ability, which the latter 
possess. The Rajpoot caste has supplied Indisfwith Rajas and warriors during 
many generations. The native soldiers of the Indum Government are «|^| | 
drawn largely from this tribe ; but the occupation of a soldier, aithou|^ 
honourable in India, much more so than in England, faOtf to impart itO 
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eM|k0,'&^ iioclal and political power exerted fey these other castes. Aad in regard 

to the Bajas, while it is still the fact tliat ^ey are mostly Rajpoots or Ksha* 
triyi^s, nevertheless they may be reckoned as scarcely more than ciphers in 
die great Hindu commonwealth. The truth is, having nothing to do, they 
lead an indolent, thoughtless life. Their wealth and rank inspire respect, which, 
combined with old family prestige, makes a linja a little god in his own neighr 
feourhood. But this is all. He has no authority, no occupation, no great 
interest at stake beyond the disposal of his fortune. He has no living voice 
TVfeerewith to speak to the nation ; and he can do nothing of any importance 
without extensive consultation with his foreign rulers. Hence, with all his 
superfluity of quietness and ease, with his entire freedom from anxiety and care, 
he is scarcely satisfied. How should he be ! 

It is indisputable, that the policy pursued by the British Government in 
India h as been to raise to unexampled prominence and importance the commercial 
or trading castes of the country, and to bring to the birth a great middle class, 
which could not possibly have had an existence under either Hindu or Maho* 
medan rule, and which has already thrown into the shade the sacred Brahman 
and the haughty noble, the ancient dispensers of honour and power, and of all 
the blessings supposed to constitute a people’s happiness. As a nation ot 
traders, we could not, perhaps, prevent our innate tendencies from manifesting 
themselves. Indeed, what other result was, in the nature of things, to have 
been anticipated? For the last hundred years India has been governed by the 
middle class of Great Britain — and has been governed grandly, and well. 
I pass no opinion on the subject, and only speak historically when I say, that 
the class ruling in India has raised up a class among the natives vpry similar 
to itself. The wisdom of such a course has hardly yet been ever properly 
tested. The test will have to be applied on any occasion of great political 
disturbance in the country, involving the social status and dignity of the castes. 

In England, it should be remembered, the middle class is kept within 
bounds, and its utterances are freed from many crude and vain imaginings, 
by the classes both above and below it. Thus valuable checks are applied to 
its outspoken energy ; and its practical sagacity is permitted to flow forth in 
beneflits to the nation. But in India no such checks exist. The possessors 
and dispensers of power are foreigners, with no personal sjrmpathy whatever 
for the people they govern. The sacerdotal class, formerly omnipotent, haa 
lost all its prerogatives; the ancient nobility is a splendid phantom of the past, 
ititl^at. life; the; lower Sudiasi and ^ beneath them, a vast multitude} 
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tire mere clods, ignorant and helpless. What renudn, but the Yaisya^ iod 
upper Sudra tribes ? In them is vita’ity, energy, enter|Mri8e. They have caught 
something of English inspiration — and are par exceZ/ence fhe progressive 
classes of India, at the present day. But they are without salutary chedcSi 
save those which come from the strong hand of the wise man. This is the 
class that is chietiy seeking the education of English schools and collies, and 
by increasing its knowledge is augmenting its power. 

Ceremonies among the Sudra Castes. * 

These ceremonies are, in many respects, like those observed by the Brah- 
mans and Rajpoots ; but as there are important differences, 1 have deemed 
it best to give a separate account of them. • 

On the birth of a child among the Sudras, a Brahman is at once sent/or, who 
announces the nakshatra or planet under which it has been bom. A chamain 
or wife of a chamdr fa dealer in leather), is also summoned, for the purpose 
of taking charge of both mother and infant. She remains for six days, and 
thou leaves, after receiving her neg or present of money, clothes, and other 
things. Her place is supplied by a n&iin, or wife of a barber, a person of more 
icspectability, who continues her service for a month or upwards. On the 
sixth day the mother is allowed to bathe according to the time fixed by the Brah« 
man ; and her friends visit her, bringing with them spices, clarified butter, and 
articles of clothing for the child. She also bathes on the twelfth day, and is 
considered to be ceremonially clean. Her friends now approach her person, 
which they are permitted to touch, offering their congratulations. During 
the whole of the first twelve days, the women of the neighbourhood gather 
themselves d.aily at the house, and sing songs, called Sohar, in honour of the 
occasion. If the infant is bom in the mul nakshatra^ the woman remains 
impure for twenty-seven days, as amongst the Brahmans. But there are cer- 
tain oases in which she may be compelled to continue apart from all other 
persons .for a year, and in extreme cases for ten or even twelve years. On such 
occasions the father sees the face of his child for the hrst time reflected in clari- 
fied butter. Feasts are given to members of the caste both on the sixth and 
twelfth day. 

When the child, if a boy, is six months old, imd, if a girl, five numtlis, the 
ceremony of Anapr&shanna is performed by the worship of fire; aud thoohUdis 
permitted to eat the food of Hindus for the first time. At the age of five or ^ 
years, the boy’s head is shaved in the presence of smne.deity afteir 
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. whieh ceremony he is put to learn the tirade or occupation from which eventually 
he is to obtain his livelihood. , 

Marriage takes place when the boy is ten or twelve years old. A Brah- 
man is first called, who, after stating the horoscope of the boy andf girl, announ- 
ces the lucky day on which the marriage ceremony may be performed. This 
being accomplished, the custom of pdnbira is observed, when pawn and money 
are given to the bridegroom. After this, presents of various kinds are sent 
from the house of the bride to that of the bridegroom. The way is now pre* 
|tared for the ceremony of Mat-magra, at which women dig earth from the 
ground, and with it make the female figure, called mdtrika, which is afterwards 
worshipped. Oil is poured on the head of every woman who visits the house 
on that day. A Brahman is appointed to select the spot on which the marriage 
is to be perfonned, which is covered with plantain leaves spread over bamboo 
poles, and bears the designation of Marwa. The body of the bridegroom 
having been washed, it is rubbed all over with oil and hardi, a« yellow powder, 
a ceremony termed Telhardl. The day before the marriage takes place, the eldest 
person of the bridegroom’s family performs all the ceremonies required to 
satisfy the wishes of deceased ancestors. On the marriage day, called Bhat- 
wfln, the attending women engage in certain ceremonies, one of which is to’ 
prepare food for the bridegroom, a portion of which is taken away by him and 
buried. Women also fetch parched rice or Idwa from the Bhunja, or grain 
roaster, and putting it into the bridegroom’s hand, both himself and his bridel 
walk round the Marwa, otherwise termed Banri. Before this cerentiiony, how- 
ever, the bridegroom goes in procession to the house of the brido for the 
removal of the girl to the place where the marriage is to be celebrated. He is 
met by the bride’s father a certain distance from the house, and Dw&r-phja, or 
^worship, is performed at the door of the house. The father applies the Hlak 
or mark to the forehead of the bride, and assigns a house in which the marriage 
is to be celebrated. The ceremony is perfonned at night A Brahman first 
reads mantras^ or , sacred texts, suitable to the occasion. After this the boy 
puts a crown made of flowers, called Maur, on his head, and goes to. the place 
appointed for the marriage. On the second day he eats khichari^ food made 
of condiments ; after which the ceremony of Acharpakrai is performed, when 
the bride catches hold of tht clothes of every woman present, and receives pre- 
sents from them. Daring t^ti night the bride’s father is summoned. On Anmitig 
he partakes of food, and performs certun ceremonies. On the third day the 
wedded pair proceed to his house, where, after a time, they worship Qanesh. 
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At the expiration of a year, or, in sojie cases, when the bride and bride- 
groom are \ ci y yovuig, of tliree or four years^ or even more, the second marriage 
or (^auna k- performed, which is somewhat similar to the first. After this they 
live toitethor. Yet, should the husband die in the meantime, the wife is regarded 
as i\ idow, and, in many cases, is not permitted to marry again. The lower 
; astcs Jirc, however, happily not so particular, and permit widows to re-marry. 

Tlic ceremonies observed on tlie death of a Sudra are very similar to those 
pj-aciised by the higher castes. On the first day tho members of the family of 
the deceased are not permitted to cat anything. From the second day offerings' 
begin to be made in tho name of the departed one, with the view apparently of 
.aftbnling repose to his spirit. The near relative who has set fire to the funeral 
pile continues unclean till tho tenth day, when his head is shaved, and ho is 
regarded as ceremonially clean. 



CHAPTER 11 


SF-Crs OF DF.VOTEF*S AND BELIOIOITS MKNDTCANTS. 

•'Gosain, ■^andS, •'^Tridandt. <rogt,*'Sanyi'i.sl, •^airfigl, ^Sri Vaishnao, *ilftdhfi. 
Vallabhlj'^Bharthari, ^anphatha, •jratigani/Digambar/Sanjogra, 'Airmail, "Bukh- 
panni,''B&m*niargi, Ivliak, •'Baitali-Bli}ilt/Sluirbhange,'^Sakliibliao,*Abhy)lgat, *!Kan- 
tbahi,'Bauhriri,' Shiviicharij^ramb acbftrij'BewurA ,<IatJ , k A shraukhi ,*'i Irddhbribft, 
■^aunulasi, ^badlii'lta/Sadliaapanthij'^Tarischaudt/lAarUWdiajA/KutnA.vat, ''llama- 
naadi,*'Cliaraiidain,'^laidA.spanthi,’lvabirpaiith5/l)Adupanthi, ^dusi,'^ilnak-8hAhi, 
•^Kukapantlii, ^kuli/ Sutlira, *^gliori/Bahikatlia, 'Kapall. 


Cosain. 

The term Gosain is so vaguely employod by Hindus generally, that it 
becomes necessary to explain its various .significations, and also to show in what 
sense it furnislies the name to a distinct caste. Commonly, any devotee is 
called a Gosain, whether he lives a life of celibacy or not, whether he roams 
about the country collecting alms, or resides in a hou-so like the rest of the 
people, whether ho leads an idle existence, or employs himself in -trade. The 
mark, however, that distinguishes all who bear tins name is, that they are 
devoted to a religious life. Some besmear their bodies with ashes, wear their 
hair dishevelled and uncombed, and, in some instances, coiled round the Itead 
like a snake or rope. The.se formerly went naked, but being prohibited by the 
British Government to appear in this fashion in public, bid defiance toe decency 
nevertheless by the scantiness of their apparel. They roam about the Country in 
every direction, visiting especially spots of reputed sanctity, and as a class are 
the pests of society and incorrigible rogues. They mutter sacred texts or 
mantras, and are notably fon^ of- uttering the names of certain favourite deities. 
Some of them can read, and a few may be learned ; but for the most part they 
are stolidly ignorant. Others, of a much higher grade, reside in maths or 
monasteries, where they lead a life of contemplation and asceticism. Yet they 
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qwi ttieir homes occasionally, and, like t’lie first named, undertake tours for the 
purpose of begging, and also proceei on pilgrimage to remote pla^s. Most 
of them wear a yellowish cloth, by which they make themselves conspicuous. 

,iri or devotees of both of these classes usually wear several garlands of 
bcifis suf-pended frcni their necks and hanging low down in front; and carry 
f short one in the band, which by the action of a thumb and finger, they revolve 
perpetually, but slowly, keeping time with the low utterances proceeding from 
their lips. They also bear upon their foreheads, and frequently on other parts 
of their bodies, particularly the arms and chest, sacred marks or symbols, in 
honour of their gods. 

In addition, there is a considerable number of Gosains, not however 
separated from the rest Iry any oaste distinctions, who, although by profession 
belonging to this religious class, apply themselves, nevertheless, to commerce 
and trade. As inercliants, bunkers, tradesmen, they liold a very respectable 
position. Sonic carry on their transactions on a large scale. One of the prin- 
cipal bankers in the city of Mirzapore, is a Mahant or high-priest of Gosains— -a 
celibate of great wealth and influence. 

One of the chief pcculiaritie.s of this caste, is, that besides its natural 
increase from withiu, it is constantly adding to its numbers from without. Brah- 
mans. Kshatrijas, Vaisya.s, and Sudras, the two former especially, may, if they 
choose, become Gosains ; but if they do ho, and unite W'ith the members of , 
this fraternity in eating and drinking, bolding full and free intercourse with 
them, they are cut oft' for ever from their owm tribes. It is this circumstance 
which constitutes the Gosains a di.stinct and legitimate caste, and not merely a 
religious order. 

The ceremony observed at the creation of a Gosain is as follows. The 
candid.ate is generally a boy, but may be an adult. At the Shivft-rfi.tri festival 
(in honour of Shiva) water brought from a tank, in which an image of the 
god lias been deposited, is applied to the head of the novitiate, which is 
thereupon shaved. The gurw, or spiritual guide, whispers to the disciple a 
mantra or .sacred text. In honour of the event all the Gosains in the neighbour- 
hood assemble together, and give their new member their blessing ; and a 
•sweatmeat called laddu^ made very large, is distributed amongst them. The 
novitiate is now regarded as a Gosain, hut he does not become a perfect one 
until till; Vijaiya Horn has been performed, at which a Gosain, famous foril^ligion 
and learning, gives him the original mantra of Shiva. The ceremony generally 
occnpie.s three days in Benares. On the first day, the Gosain is agiun iliayedy 
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leftving a tuft on the top of the head 'called in Hindi Chundt, hut in Sanskrit, 
Sbikhd.. For that day he is considered to bo a Brahman, and is obliged to beg 
at n few houses. On the second day, ho is held to be a Bramhachiirt, and wears 
coloured garments, and also tha janeo or sacred cord. On the third day, the 
janeo is taken from him, and the Chundi is cut olf. The mantra of Shiva is 
made known to him, ami also the Kudri Oaj'atri (not the usual one (.laily pro- 
nounced by Bralimaus). He i.s.iiow a full Gosain or ted?-!- 7 a?ra.s‘^, is removed 
from other persons, and abandons tlie seeuhir world, lloncefortli he is bound 
to observe all the tenets of the Go, sains. The complete (.rosuins, who have 
fterformed the ceremony of Vij.uy.a Horn, are celiltates. It is customary there- 
fore for men not to perform it until they are forty or lifty ycai’s of ag(', as it 
involves the abandonment of their wives and families. Gosains ^vill cjit food 
in the houses of Brahmans and Uajpoots only. At death their boilies are 
not burnt, but are either buried or thrown into tlie Ganges. 

There are ten sub-divisions or clans of tlie Go.sain cast6 or tribe, called 
PasnSmi, as follows: 

1. "^Gir. 

2. Turi. 

3. <Bli.nrat, 

4. -Ban. 

5. ’Aran. 

G. BodM. 

7. fO^ati. 

8. •'Sagar. 

1). -Tlrth. 

0. Asram. 


(These wander iu jungles, and never cut 
their hair). 


It is, however, difficult to give a correct list of the ten sub-divihions. In 
Wilson’s Glossary, Bodla and Jatt are not stated, but Saraswatl and I'Arv.ata are 
included in the list. Dr. Buchanan also mentions the name.s of Parbat, Saras- 
wati, and D^ndi. The last is certainly a mistake, as the Dandi is of a special 
class of devotees. All the branches associate together, and intermarry. In 
this part of India they worship Vishnu; though in sonio other j)arts they 
seem to be devoted to Shiva. Everywhere Sankara AchUrya is regarded as 
their spiritual guide.. Indeed, he is said to be the founder of the sect, and the 
ten sub-divisions are considered to have been established by his ten disciples, 

H 1 
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and to bear their names. Formerly, the -number of matJis^ mouAsteries or con- 
ventual residences in Benares, was riuch larger than at the pre$et{| day. A 
liuutlred years ago there were in the city, it is said, as many as fourteen hun- 
dred of tlie.se while it is calculated that there are now not more than seven 

handl ed. They are mostly to be found in the districts known as Lakshmi Kund, 
Siiraj Kuud, ?.Iisr Pokhrft, Terhi Kira, and Sakhi Binnik. Many families of 
(losain-s, at one time resident in Benares, have left for Hyderabad, where they 
are engaged in trade (a). 

Tlii.s entire chapter was completed before the author had seen the elaborate 
accourt of the religiou.s .sects of the Ilindus, by the late distinguished. Sanskrit 
scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson. It is altogether an indepeiulent i^tement, 
and being mainl3’ (concerned with the exi.sting circumstances \of the 
religious commuuitie.s of whii-ii it treats, will be found in many points to sup- 
plement the more theoretical dis.sertation of that eminent man. A few brief 
extracts from Wilson’s work have been occa.sionally added to the text. 

Dandl. 

The Haudis are neitlier a oa.ste nor a tribe of Ilindus, but are an order 
of devotees. As thc^’’ keep themselves very distinct from the rest of the com- 
munity, they demand a sejiarate notice. Their habits are peculiar. One of 
them has su|>plied an appellation for the entire clas.s, derived from their habit , 
of alway.s carrying a staff in the hand. Hence the name Dandl, from danda a 
stick. Tiiey are Bralinians, and receive disciples only from the Brahmans. 

The Dandis do not touch fire, or metal, or vc.ssels made of any sort of 
metal. It is iuijiossihle, tlierefore, for them to cook their own food like other 
Hindus. It i.s eipially impo.s.sihle also for them to handle money. They wear 
one long iinsewn reddish cloth, thrown about the person. Although they are 
on principle penniless, yet they do not beg. Their depcndance on tlie kindness 
and care of others is thu.s of the most ab.solute character. Yet they are not 
reduced to want, or even to di.stre.s.s; they are fed by the Brahmans, and the 
Go.sains, another clas.s of devotee.s, but of la.x princi|)les, and not restricted to 
any one c.'i.ste. The Dandis do not marr}', and have no houses of their own. 
'I'licy have literally notliing they can call their own, except a diminutive mat to 
lie u})on, a small pillow, the cloth they wear, a stick, and a kamandal^gor her- 
mit’s pot for holding water. The stick they u.se at the age of fifty; pr^ously 
to which, they are only discipJe.s, and are not called Daudis. 


^a) WiUoirs Gloasarj. p. 183. 
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Not a few of this religious order asc learned men, and devote a large portior 
of their tl^o to study and moditation. They are great readers of the Shfistras, 
such as the Mimflnsa, NyAya, ManjAka, and others, and also of the PutAnas. 
Many Brahmans, even Pandits, or learned Bi'ahnians, come to them for instruc* 
tion, which they impart freely, without the smallest recompense. All classes of 
the community pay them the greatest honour, even to worshipping them. 
They are addressed a.s Svviimi Ji, that is, Master, Loi‘d, Spiritual Teacher. 
Althougli they are said to worship idols, yet they make no obeisance to them. 
They are singularly independent in all their actions, and make no salam or sign 
of respect to any object, human or divine. 

* Tridundi. 

A s})ecic.s of Gosains. Originally they bore a trident a,s their emblem ; 
hence the name which they assume. This practice, however, has ceased to be 
observed. They arc fShaivas, or worshij)pers of Shiv.'i, and in hal>its are like 
Go.sains. The Tridandis do not marry Their bodies after death are buried, 
not burnt, 

Jogl. 

This class, or order, is of many kinds. Some are prognosticators of 
future events ; others lead about animals of monstrous formation in order to 
e.^cite religious' wonder and curiosity; others have their ears split and wear in 
them a kind of ear-ring for sacred purposes. Persons of all castes can, in 
these latter days, enter the order; but this was not the rule originally. Jogls 
are not particular on the subject of marriage, and some of them take to them- 
selves wives. At death, their bodies are buried; and their tomb.s, termed 
'Samddh, are held in sacred estimation, and are often visited by pilgrims for 
idolatrous purposes. 

The term Jogt or Yogi is properly applicable, says Mr. Wilson, “ to the fol- 
lowers of the Yoga or PAtanjala School of Philosophy, whicli, amongst other 
tenets, maintained the practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire command 
over elementary matter by means of certain ascetic practices ” (a ). 

Sanydst. 

Tij|io Sanyftsls, like the Gosains, ascribe their origin to Sankara AchArya. 
The or religious text, and the gayatri^ or daily ceremonial prayer, are 

(a) Beligioug Sects of the Hindne, Vol. I., p. 20& • 
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the same as those u.seil by Gosains. , They }iave similar customs lUcewiso in 
respect to some of tlieir social habits, as, for instaucc, they will partake of food 
only in tJie houses of Brahmans and Rshatriyas, and not in tho houses of lower 
caste-'. But SanySsis are never created from young boys, as Gosains for the 
most part are, and always from elderly men. After the Vijaiya Horn has been 
<r( lebr;ited, they neyer touch metal of any kind, never ri<le in carriages of any 
tlesci i]»tion, never cook food for themselves, and never touch the bodies of per- 
sons excej>t of those connected with their own order. At the cei’emony of 
induction, they receive a stick or lakut^ and u knmandal, or vessel for holding 
water. Should tlu' lannandal l»c broken by any misadventure, a mnskdr or cere- 
mony is performed like that ol)served on tho death of a man. 

At death, a horrible cu.stoin is observed, the origin of which I am unac- 
tjuaiiitcd uilli. A cocoa-imt is broken on the head of the deceased by a person 
.s[)eeially appoii)t('d for the ]mr|)ose, until it is smashed to pieces. The body 
is then wrajiped in grnm-vanfra, or reddi.sh cloth, and is thrown into the Ganges. 


Bairdgl. 

Pure Bairagt devotees are ]>rofe.ssedly followers of Riirnanand, the founder 
of a famous Hindu sect, and his celclu’ated disciple, ll/tmanuj. They are 
mostly taken from tlu* Sudra castes. The ceremony of induction is very similar 
to that oli.serycd among the Gosain.s. At deatli, their bodies are burnt like 
those of other Hindus. BairAgis arc numerous in Benare.s, and are inordi- 
nate beggars. They do not marry. 

The wor<l Bairag! is very commonly a])[)lied as a generic term to many 
s(.*cts of devotees. 

Sri Vaislmava. 

Those are devotees worshipping Vi.sbnu in the form of the four-handed 
Laksliminarain, holding tlie muikhn, sludi, the chakra, diseu.s, gada, club, and a 
lotu.s-fiower, in the four hands Their tilak on the forehead is in the form 
of a trident. It is likewise homo on the arms, breast, and abdomen. They 
are :ii<iii to the Raniamiji.s and KAuiauandis, and are called by the common name 
of BjiiiAui. Disciples are taken from the Bralimauical caste. These devotees 
Ave.ar c](>thc.s of pe.war, a kind of yellow colour, have a kanthl, or sacred garland 
around tlie neck, and also a ro.sary of f.alsi wood. They never touch, or pay 
homnge to, Shiva; nor do they put on rudraksh, or garland of Eleocarpus berries. 
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The Sri Vaishnavas are disciples of Vishnu SwUmi, one of the four samprad- 
ayas ox sects of Vaishnava.s among tho Bairagfs. These ai’O 1, the Rama- 
nandis; 2, the Nimtlnujis; 3, the Madhii Acharyas; and, 4, the Sri Valslinavas. 
Some add one more, namely, the Radha Vallabhas; while others substitute it in 
place of the fourth. The tilnk^ or mark on the forehead, of the Ninilinuj sect, 
is of this foi'm jand is made of sandal-wood or of a red pigment, TIio tiJak of 
the Madhu Acharyas is a black mark extending from the eye-bro\v np the 
forehead to the hair. Tliese four .sects, it is affirmed,' have developed :uid 
separated into lifty-two divisions or minor scct.s. 

Rddkd Vallabhi. 

A name applied to certain devotees wlio worship Krishna and his wife 
Rrwlhft, and take great interest in all the him or sports of Krishna with his 
numerous wives and concubines. Xevertlieles.s, they protess a high degree of 
ceremonial purity, and do not oat H.sli or tiesli, or drink s|)irits. Tlicy ivor.ship 
Krishna very early in the uiorning, and, in addition, many times in the course of 
the day. The founder of the .sect Avas Vhdlabha SAVumi. 

In the worship rendered to Krishna, the god is represented in various forms 
and characters. Each form and charaetter is only sustained for .a lew minutes, 
and then changed for a new one. They are termed .Jhankis. Tin; KAdhoballa- 
bhl devotees are very jealous of the worshippers both of Shiva and of Tlani. 
They observe, however, most of the ceremonies of the BairAgfs. At death, 
their bodies are burnt. 

Tho Baniya.s, or tradc.speoi)le, and maliajans, or banker.^, of ]]cnaxe.s, are, 
to a largo extent, worshippeis of Krishna in one form or another. Thev worship 
him under .such names as Gojxal, Ranchhaur, Radh, V.allabh, RAdhAvatxian, and 
so forth. They exhibit a tilak on the forehciid, of chandan and roll (a) in the 
form of a note of admiration, or in the form of a loop the round portion 
Ixelow meeting near the eyebrows. The former tilak is always of ro/<, the latter 
of chandan. 

lihartharl. 

A sect of devotees who' regard Raja Bhart as their founder and head. They 
are reckoned as Jogis, because Raja Bfiart, it is asserted, was a disciple of a Jogi, 
They carry a musical instrument in their hands, on which they jxlay, while they 
sing the exploits of Raja Bhart. Their abode in Benares is principally at Raori 

(a) A mixture of rice, turmeric, alum, and acid. 
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Talao. TIicio are many of the sect in tl\e city. They walk about wearing the 
gerua-vantra, or reddish cloth, worn commonly by devotees. At death, they are 
buried. 

Kanphatha, 

This name is derived from the custom observed by this class of devotees of 
slitting their ears and wearing a small cylindrical object in the incision. The 
Kanpliathas eat He.sli, ilriuk spirits, and partake of food in houses of all castes. 
'I’liev are found only in the temples of Uhairo, yet they use the mantras, or 
saered texts, both of Shiva and Bhairo. In the temple of Kal Bhairo in 
Benares aic some ten or a dozen members of this order. 

The Kaiiphathas profe.ss to be followers of Gorakhnath. The slitting of the 
ear is practised daring the ceremony of induction. They wear gerua-viislra or 
rcddisli clotii, ami a head-dress of black ribbons, like the Sutharasains, a sect 
of Nanak-.'^li.'lhi;:. The novitiate is kept closely confined in a house for forty 
days, when he is brought out, and is made a jierfect disciple. The K.anphathas 
carry in their liands a han morchhal, or fan made of peacock’s feathers, with 
which they make pa.siies over the credulous, for the purpose of e.xorcisiiig evil 
spirits with which they may be possessed, and of keeping imps .and goblins at 
a di.stancc. 

There arc many Kanjdiathas in Benares, some of wlioir are very rich. 
They arc tlie [iriests of Kal Bhairo temple. They are sometimes termed Jogls. 
At death, the Kanjihathas arc buried in their own houses. 

Jnngam. 

The Jangam sing.s the exploits and adventures of the god Shiva. lie 
carries with him a little bell, which ho rings before commencing bis songs. 
There arc only a few of tliis order in Benare.s ; and they reside in the quarter 
of the city known as itaori Talao. The ,Jang.aius commonly do not marry. 
At death, their bodies are either buried or thrown into the Ganges. 

Digambar. 

A name applied to a cla.ss of devotees who live absolutely separated from 
bocicty and Irom all family conne.xions. The word is derived from dik, a quarter 
of the glob';, and ambar, apparel, and indicates one who has the world or uni* 
verse for his covering. 
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“ The .laius, says Professor Wilsoii, “ are divided into two principal divi 
sions, Digatnharas and Soet.nmbaras, the for^ier of which appoar.s to have the 
best pretensions to antiquity. The discriminating difference is implied in these 
terms, the former meaning the sky-clad, that is naked, and the latter the white- 
robed, the teachers being so dressed. All the Dakhini Jains appear to belong 
to the Digauibara division. So it is said do the majority of the Jains in 
\Vc.stern liidhi” (a). 

Sanjof^rd. 

Thi.s sect consists of those Bairfigfs only who have wives or conculnucs, 
and their descendants. Those hitter, however, may be cither maiTied jiersons, 
or celibates. The Sanjogrils arc found at Assi (Jliat, at the southcru extremity 
of the city. 

Nirmd/i. 

A sect of VaLshnavas who devote all their time to the <me jiurpusc of keep- 
ing themselves clean. They bathe many times, and wash f lieir liaiids one hun- 
dred and eiglit times, daily. While they do not separate them.selve,s from their 
families, they refrain from touching even their children, lest they should be 
defiled. Tlicy arc very careful not to take the life of any creature. Women as 
well as men may belong to this sect. 

8u1{hpannL 

Api)lied to certain followers of Krishna who p.ay great attention to poi’.sonal 
cleanline.ss, and wash, themselves many times in the day, using various purifying 
substances. They live apart from society, ;iml have no disciples. The Sukh- 
pannis arc of both sexes; and their bodies are burnt after death. 

Bdni-Margl. 

These are not strictly devotcc.s. They marry, drink wine, lead a sensual 
life, and profes.s to follow the teaching.s of a Bauid, or woman. 

Khaki. 

A kind of Bairtlgt, Avhoso ceremonie.s they observe. They are called Khfik), 
or ashy, bccauso they besmear their bodies with ashes. “ The reputed 
found*!!, ' says Wilson, “ is Ktl, the disciple of Krishnadfis, whom some accounts 
make the disciple of R&manand; but the history of the Khaki sect is not 
known, and seems to be of modern origin” {b). 

(rt) Religoiis Sects of the Hindus, Vol. I., p. 339. 

(J>) Ibid, Vol. II., p. 98. 
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Baitdii Bhdt. 

A n.iino given to the (Ic.Si'ondante of Bnitnl, who was a famous Rftj Bh&t at 
tlic ( oiu f of Vilvi’amaditya. Having quarrelled with the Raja, he abandoned 
l)otl! Iiiin and lii.s creed, and united himself with the Go.sains, in whose praise he 
iiiadi' ^ eiM^, a practice followed by his descendants. Those devotees marry, 

li\ c like (iosalns, on whose bounty they are dependant. They are acquainted 
v, ill a ( ui ious kind of alphabet called Baitdii akshar. One of their peculiar 
li.iitils is that, although they live by charity, yet they refuse to take alms except 
froiii tlie Go.sains, to whom they act the important part of family' rcgi.strars and 
goneasigists by in.so)‘tlng- their jicdigrees ill books kept for the purpose. This 
.^eel iiso.s at Lakshmi Kami, in Benart;s. On the death of one of its members, 
his l)od> i.s bui'icil. 

Sliarldian^e. 

'J’liosi profe,s.s the tenets of Sharbhanga, who flourished in the days of 
Ram, and is alluded to in the Ibiinayana. They arc Vaishnavas, or worshippers 
of V islniu. yet live coiunumly us Bairagis. 

>Snkhihhao. 

A sect of Hindu devotees paying special attention to the qualities of 
lemale (h ities. Tlu.y live like women, and wear their dre.ss. They do not 
iiubilge in inariiage. 

Allrijdgat. 

A s^ect ot' devotees who live alone, and subsist by begging. They dwell in 
luona.'tciic'. 

Kanchani. 

A .sect among the Gosains who gain their livelihood by dancing and sing- 
ing. They wear the red cloth as devotees, and observe most of the ceremonies 
of the Gfjsains. They marry. At death, their bodies are either buried or 
thrown into a river. 

Pauhari, 

I hese arc a .sect of Gos.ains or Bairagbs who eat neither grain, nor vege- 
tables. nor any herb.s, and sub.sist on cow’s milk only. The name is derived 
from the Sanskrit for milk, and o/idr, food. 

Sfiivdefidri. 

The Shivaebaris come from Coorg, in the Bombay Presidency, and reside 
at Jangainbari and Kidiir Ghat in Benares. They are worshippers of Shiya, 
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rudrdksh^ or a garland made of- berries of the Eleocarpus, and have a 
small image of the god Shiva suspended iu a box round their neckS) which 
they do not suffer any one fo touch. They besmear their bodies with ashes, 
especially their foreheads. The members of this sect ait) not exclusively 
devotees: some of them are married, and reside with their families. They 
live for the most part as Gosaius, and are treated as such. 

liramhachdri. 

This namo is given to a sect of Brahman ascetics. They wear red cloth and 
tlie rmirdksh, let their hair and beard grow, and besmear their bodies with 
ashes. They arc worshippers of Shiva. Tlio Bramhach&ris live as recluses 
apart from their families, and at death their bodies are burnt. 

The word BramhachA.rl is also applied to a religious student, to persons 
•learned in the Vedas, and iu various other ways. 

Seward. 

The SewarAs aspire to the character of very holy persons. They let tlieir 
beards grow long like the Bairugts, besmear thoir bodies with ashes, and wear 
gerua-vastra or reddish cloth. They are not particular in. eating food with 
Hindus of various castes, or even wdth Maliomedans, and arc .adilicted to drink- 
ing spirits. They beg alms from door to door, and do not hesitate, if occasion 
offers, to rob simpletons, both men and w'omen, by their tricks, Tbeir religion 
appears to bo a form of Shaivism. There is reason for supposing the ScwarA.s 
to bo of Buddhist origin. Some of them are celibates, but not all. They have 
their disciples like many other devotees, yet not in all cases. When they die, 
their bodi(!s arc buried in the ground. 

Thei*e is another sect of Sewanls, called Jati, connected, it is affirmed, with 
the Buddhists. These practise celibacy and pretend to groat sanctity. They 
walk about with head and feet bare, holding a red stick in the hand. They also 
carry with them a kind of brush made of peacocks’ feathers, with which they 
sweep the ground before sitting down, lest they should injuie a worm or insect. 
These persons do not disclose their tenets to strangers. They make disciples 
like the Gosains, and live iu monasteries. 

Jati, 

There are three sects of devotees bearing this designation. The first con 
sists. of those Gosains, Bairkgls, and Udkais, who practise celibacy. The 

T 1 
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second is akin to the Jogl devotees. The third professes to be of Buddhist 
origin, and is also called Sewar4, as described already. The two latter sects 
have tiieir hands of disciples. The second at death are burnt ; but the third 
arc either buried or thrown into a river. 

Akdshmukhi. 

I^n .*i/)pe]latiou derived from ukdsh^ the firmament or sky, and mukh, the 
(ace. and applied to a sect of devotcc.s whose habit is to raise their faces 
upwards to the sky, and to keep them in that position until the muscles of the 
neck become rigid, aud the head becomes fixed in that position, 

X'iddIMhu. 

These ore Baircgi.^ who keep one or both hand.s in .an erect position for a 
number of years mitil tin y become shrivelled, aud tho finger-nails grow to 
several inches. In li'iigth, occasionally penetrating through the hand .and protruding 
beyond. By this inhuman practice they acquire a character for great sanctity. 

Mauniddst. 

Devotees under a vow of silence, generally for a terra of years, of whom 
there .are said to be many in tho city of Benares. They are regarded as possess* 
ing extreme sanctity, and arc even worshipped by other Hindus. 

Ahadhutn. 

There is projierly no sect of devotees of thus name ; but Gosains who lead 
the life of a oi naked devotoo, are called Abadhhta. The word means 

discarded, shaken., and is ajiplied to this class of people, under the idea that they 
have shaken tho world away fi om them or separated themselves from it, and 
have no further interest in its aftairs. 

Sndhanpanthi. 

There are no devotees of this a[>pellatiou, but the name is applied to the 
followers of Sadhau, This Sadhan wa.s a common butcher of Benares about two 
centuries ago, and was a great h hagai, that is, was very fervent in tho obser* 
van;’.!;;-, of iliuduj.sm. He is reputed to have had only one weight for weighing 
his meat. This was a sacred stone called Sdligrdm. With this ho could weigh, 
it is said, tiie smallest as well as the greatest, the lightest as well as the heaviest, 
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q^uantities. He is believed not to hare^died, but to have ascended living to the 
heavenly regions, like the prophet Elijah.. 

Uarischandl. 

Followers of Harischand, a Raja who lived in ancient times, and became 
famous for his self-denial and devotion. He is said to have abdic.ated his regal 
functions, and to have practised asceticism, living like a common devotee. “ The 
Harischandts,” says Wilson, “ are Dorns, or sweepers, in the Western Provinces.” 

Kartdhhajd. 

A class of Bairfigts, who believe in the unity of God. 

Rdmdvat. 

These are disciples of RSmanuj and Mililhu AchArya, and worshippers of 
Vishnu and Ram. Their bodies are marked with tlie snnkha or shell, gada, or 
club, chakra^ or discus, and the lotus-flower, symbols of Vishnu. These marks 
are generally made at DwArka ; yet it is customary for a new disciple to receive 
them wherever ho may be initiated, for the sect admits no fresh member unless 
he has first been marked upon his body with the symbols. The tilak, or spocial 
distinctive mark applied to the forehead, is of this form , the strokes on tho 
sides being majJe with chandan or powdered sandal wood, the middle stroke 
with ro/iJ, a pigment already described. Tho RAmAvats are of all castes. 

RdtnanandU 

Ascetic disciples of RAmanand, tho fo\inder of a Hindu sect. Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas, but no other castes, are permitted to enter this order of 
devotees. 

EAmanandis and RAmanujis differ only in the tilak^ or sacred mark, 
applied to the forehead. Their tenets are the same. 

. Charandain, 

Disciples of Charan who lived in the days of RAmanuj. Their ceremonies 
and habits are similar to those of Vaishnavas, BairAgts, and Kabirpanthis. 

Raiddspanthi. 

This word is derived from RaidAs, a ChamAr, or leather-seller, famous in 
his day for religious fervour. He was a disciple of RAmanuj. The ChamAr 
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caste regarding dim as a great bhagat, or religious person, claim relationship to 
him, and speak of themselves as Kaid&sis, or disciples of Raidfts. The appella- 
tion, therefore, of Raidi.spanthi rather designates a sect than a class of devotees. 

Kablrpantht. 

Di.criples of Kablr, who founded a sect, of which many members are met with 
Ml Benares, and in other parts of the North Western Provinces. Their chief 
place hi Benares is at Kabtr-('liaura. They eschew marriage. Disciples from 
ill cjistes are admitted into the fraternity. At death, their bodies are burnt, not 
hiined. Kablr was the most famous of the twelve disciples of Bd,tuauaud. 

Dddupanthi. 

The Dadupanthis arc discijdes of Kabir, the founder of a Hindu sect, and 
therefore ire properly Kahirpautliis; hut they derive their origin from Dtldu, a 
follower of Kabir, ami a founder of a sect. These people are distinguished 
pensonaliy by their pointed cap and flowing robe. They' live much like Bair&- 
gis, and do not marry. 

Uddst. 

The Udasi devotees profess the tenets of Ndnak Sh&h, and arc, among 
Sikhs, similar to Sanyus'is, among Hindus. They reside in monasteries, and 
eat what is cooked by other persons. They worship the Granth or sacred 
hook of Nanak Sliah. 

The Udfisi.s are derived from all castc-s. The ceremony of discipleship is 
similar to that existing among Gosains. In.stoad of laddu, they distribute a 
sweetmeat, called halaa, at the creation of a new Dddsl. The members , of thin 
sect will eat food in the house.s of Hindus of all castes. Like BairSgts and 
Gosain.s, they have five ak haras or places of assembly in Benares, known as, 
Niranjani, Nirbfini, Giidar, Sukhar, and llilkhar. Like them ajso, some of their 
number are termed Naga (tfoni nanga^ naked,) because they go naked. 

Ndriak-Shdhi. 

These arc also followers of Nfinak Shah. They differ from UdAsls in that 
the latter live in a peculiar a.scetic manner not practised by the NAnak-ShUhis. 
The members of this religious order, on becoming devotees, do not mariy; 
they vtear the gerua^vastra^ or red cloth. They have no Ndgda^ or naked 
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ascetics, like the Uddsts, and will partake of fo^d in the houses of all Hindus. 
They do not worship idols, but the Granth or sacred book of N&nak. 

Kukopanthl, 

Like tho Ndnak ShShts, only more rigid. They wear a peculiar uniform. 
The term is derived from the loud tone in which they utter their mantra^ or 
sacred te.xt, compared to the kxik or loud note of the kaku or kokila. The 
Kftkapanthts intensely detest all other sects. 

Akdll. 

These are Sikh devotees, who wear a blue turban on their heads girdled 
with an iron cii'clet. Occasionally they decorate their heads with several ot 
such circlets. In their hands they carry a small rod. The AkA.lts are rigid 
followers of Nanak. 

Stdhra. 

A name given to a class of devotees who are the disciples of Nanak, They 
beg alms, going from house to house, singing the exploits of some famous Hindu 
chief, and striking together a couple of cylinders which they carry in their 
hands. Their heads are covered with a turban made of black ribands. The 
Suthras do not marry. They are found in tho monastery of NA.gar Sen, a 
famous Suthra, in a district of Benares known as Aurangabid, where they have 
a company of disciples. Their bodies at death are either buried or burnt. 

Aghori. 

This is the name of a flagrantly indecent and abominable set of beggars, 
who have rendered themselves notorious for the disgusting vileness of their 
habits. Prowling about in the pursuit of their miserable calling, whicli, however, 
is one of the most. successful in India, they will take no denial. In case of 
the refusal of alms they will besmear themselves with filth, and eat the most 
loathsome garbage, in the presence of the persons who withhold their money 
from them. They are a pest to native society. 

The Aghorls deduce their origin from Kinfi, R&m and RA,m (the ^uru 
or spiritual guide of Kink RAm), who are supposed to have lived in Benares 
about one hundred years ago. Hindus of all castes may enter the order. On 
induction their bodies are first shaved, and they are sent to Asht-bhuja, the 
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shrine of a famous goddess six miles from MirzapAr, where they practice 
incantations until they imagine they have acquired the power of tlie goddess 
Agho; tnukhi. whom they worship, and whose tenets they observe. 

The Aghoris cat all kinds of food, including the carcases of jackals, cats, 
and other animals, which die of themselves. 

Bahikathd. 

This is another class of beggars as notorious and as much feared and shun- 
ricii as tlie Aghoris. On presenting themselves before a house, and asking for 
aid, sliould tlieir iuiportunitv not be attended to, they begin to cut themselves 
alioiit the head and body, inflicting deep gashes and stabs : this they continue, 
until, in sheer horror and consternation, the family thus addressed gives him 
everything ho demands. 

Kapdli. 

A class of devotees who adopt the mantra^ or sacred text, of the female 
deity Kali. They arc .somewhat similar in their habits to the Aghoris, but not 
so shamele8.s and abominable. They eat flesh and drink spirits ; but refrain 
from eating dead carcases. 



CHAPTER III. 


BARDS, MUSICIANS, SINGERS, DANCERS, BUFFOONS, &c. 

BHAT, KATIIAK, KAMJANA, DHARai, K VLATANT, MIUASI, OAUNIIARI}^, BHAND, PAWARIVA, BllAIBITA, 

BlIAOATIVA, UAUUHUl'iyA. 

Bhdt. 

A TRiDK of bards more distinguished in ancient than in modern times. For- 
merly, they cultivated the art of making poetry on the spur of the moment, at 
marriage festivals and on other great occasions. Either the stimulus has been 
■wanting, or the spirit of poetry has diminislicd in the tribe, for they rarely now- 
a-days exhibit any pretension to such a gift. Still, they are in considerable 
request for the exercise of their talents and skill in the recitation of poetry. All 
families of respectability send for them on days of special importance and inter- 
est to themselves, when, in the presence of all assembled, they give in pompous 
language a genealogical history of the families tliat have summoned them, or 
repeat the chronicles of the neighbourhood, or unfold the historical records of 
some great and well-known house, or recite passages from the RAmAyana, MahA- 
bhdrata, or other national poems. 

The BhAt is also called Dasaundhi and BhArata. Although ho continues 
a distinct tribe, yet his profession as a bard and clironiclcr is shared by Maho- 
medans. Not a few of the tribe occupy a respectable position in native society. 
The women of the ^lahomedan BhAts, on certain occasions, sing in public, but 
they and the wives of thfe Kathaks are the only women of reputation who do 
80. The wives and daughters of Hindu BhAts, however, do not sing in public. 

The BhAts are said to be divided into three branches, as follows ; 

1. Birm-BhAt, also called Brahma-BhAt. 

2. JAga-BhAt. 

3. Cbaran-BhAt. 
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Sir Flcury Elliot has some interrsting observations on the distinction 
between the Bhats and the J&gas. “ By some tribes,” he says, “ the Bhilt and 
JSica are considered synonymous; but those who pretend to greater accuracy 
distinguish theui by calling the former Birm-Bh&t or Badt, and the latter J&ga- 
BliAt. The former recite the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive 
occasions : the latter keep the family records, particularly of Bajpoots, and are 
entitled by right of succession to retain the office ; whereas, the Birm-Bhd.ts are 
hired and paid for the particular occasion. JSga-Bhftts pay visits to their con- 
stituents every two or three years, and receive the perquisites to which they are 
entitled. After recording all the births which have taken place since their last 
tour, they are remunerated with rupees, cattle, or clothes, according to the 
ability of the registering party. ‘ Those of the North-Western Rajpoots 
generally reside between the borders of Rajpootana and the Dehli territory.’ 
Many also live at Dfuanagar on the Gauges, and travel to the remote East in 
order to collect their fees. Whereas, the Birm-Bhhts are resident in towns and 
kashas, and do not emigrate periodically” (a). Wilson states that, in the West 
of India, the Bhat is identified with the Charan, and “his personal security is 
held sufficient for the payment of a debt, or fulfilment of an engagement;” but 
that, .should it not be performed, the Bhat, or some one of his family, destroys 
himself, the guilty party, however, being held responsible for the same (6). 
The Charan-Bh.lts ai’o peculiar to Rajpootana, where they have ‘ long retained 
their character as the sure.st guarantees of agreements of independent chiefs or 
private individuals.' 

In Rajpootana, the Cliarans and other Bhats exercise a vast influence over 
the people. They rank, says Malcolm, “ as the genealogists of proud and 
ignorant chiefs; and favoured individuals often combine with that office the 
station of counsellors, and establish an ascendancy over the minds of their 
superior, which is stronger from being grounded upon a mysterious feeling of 
awe. It is to them that the proudest Rajpoot looks fdr solace in adversity, and 
for increased joy and exultation in prosperity” (c). 

The BhS^ts are notorious for their rapacity as beggars, and ore much dreaded 
by their employers on account of the power they have of distorting family 
hi.story at public recitations, if they choose to do so, and of subjecting any 
member to general ridicule. This tribe is said to have sprung from the union 

(a) Elliot's Hupplemeiital Glossiirj, Vol. L, p. 18. 

(b) Wilson's Glossary, p. 79, 

(c) Sir John Malcolm’s Central lodiai YoL I., pp, 181^ 1811 
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of a Eshatriya with a Vaisya woman; ^ut another account is, that its common 
ancestors were a Kshatriya father and a Brahman widow (a) ; whilo^ by a third 
i^dition, the Bh&ts are said to be the progeny of a Brahman father and a Sudra 
mother. It is evident, therefore, that no reliance can be placed on tradition at 
at all in the matter. Elliot gives the following sub-divisions of the tribe, namely, 
Atsela, Mah&pfttr, Kailea, Mainpdriw^ld., Jangira, Bhatara, and Dasaundht. To 
these, he adds, Sikatpftrea, Nagauri, Chaurftsi, Gajbhim, Chhngele, GAjriwAlfi, 
and BaruS. (6). The Dasaundhts or Dasaundbans are in the lower Dokb and to 
the east of Oudh. 

The ' tribe is known in many parts of the country. In the Moradubkd dis- 
trict they have existed at Bilkrl, Amroha, and Hassanphr from time immemorial. 
They are well known in Mathurft, whore they wear the sacred cord; but this 
custom, I believe, is also practised by the tribe elsewhere. 

Kathak. 

The Kathaks are professional musicians. They are ‘to the manner born,’ 
and form a distinct tribe and caste. The gift or inspiration of music is here- 
ditary in this tribe, just as that of catching birds is hereditary among the 
Baheliyas, or that of buying and selling among the Agarwalas. The Kathaks, 
however, are only one of several tribes of Hindus devoted to music, dancing 
and singing ; ahd must not by any means bo confounded w’ith the Khatiks, 
who are poulterers. They affect to be of high caste, ecpial in fact to the Raj- 
poots, and nearly equal to tlio Brahmans ; and wear ihQjaneo, or sacred cord, 
which none but men of good caste are allowed to wear. Further west, the 
Kathaks do not make a salam in saluting any one, as natives of India commonly 
do, but give their dshirbdd, or blessing, like the Brahmans. Their women are 
not usually seen in public, but live in the retirement of the zenana, an addi- 
tional testimony to the respectability of the tribe. An exception to this rule, 
however, is permitted at marriages, at which women of the tribe, as well as men, 
are present. The former play on two kinds of instruments, one called a dhol, 
or small drum, the other called majtra, consisting of two metallic cups, which 
are used for keeping time by being struck together, and so producing a sharp 
jingling sound. The latter play on various instruments, and also sing and 
dance. They do not suffer their wives to appear on any other occasions ; yet 

(а) Sir John Molcolm’s Central India, Yol. I., p. 7S. 

(б) EUiot’a Sapplamontal Gloaaaij, Yol. L, p. 19. 
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womon commonly accompany them to all musical festivals. Such women, who 
belong to many castes, come to the Kathaks’ houses for instruction in the art 
of singing and dancing. They are always and everywhere women of loose 
character. In India all professional singing and dancing, when performed by 
women, with very few exceptions, is performed by prostitutes. Indeed, a pros- 
titute and a professional dancer or singer are, in the common speech of the 
people, coiTelative terms. The Kathaks receive one-half of the earnings of 
these women, in payment for the instruction they have given. They are very 
frequently hired together, the Kathaks to play on instrudients, the women to 
(lance and sing. 

The customs of Hindus are peculiar in regard to music and dancing. While 
it is common for men to perform on instruments, and that too in great variety, 
women do so comparatively to a very small extent, and only use a few and, for 
the most part, simple instruments. Singing is practised by both sexes, but 
chiefly by the gentler sex. Womon at work in the fields, or going to their 
liomcs when their work is done, sing plaintive strains of a very pleasing charac- 
ter, frequently with a refrain, in which a part only join at a time. But as to 
ilaocing, it is escliewed by every docent and honourable woman, and a woman 
would instantly lose her character were she once to indulge in it. It is on this 
account that Hindus have been unable to comprehend the propriety of English 
ladies amusing themselves iu this manner ; yet many, however, at last, are 
beginning to understand it. 

Rdmjandf or Rdmjant. 

This is another Hindu tribe of professional musicians. They wear the 
sacred cord, and call themselves Kshatriyas ; but in social position there is a 
great diflerence between them and the Kathaks. This arises from the fact that, 
except at marriage festivals, the latter keep their wives and daughters rigidly 
secluded in the zenana, whereas the R&mjands, on the contrary, are commonly 
accompanied by their wives wherever they go. They also, like the Kathaks, give 
instruction in singing and dancing to women intending to be professional perfor- 
mers. The caste is devoted to prostitution. The female children bom in the caste 
are brought up to immorality and vice ; the sons, however, are trained as musi- 
cians, and sometimes engage in trade or other occupations, and have a chance, 
ttierefore, which their sisters never have, of leading an honorable life« > The BAm* 
JanA is a distinct and acknowledged caste, yet it diffens from others iu admittmg 
women from various castes into the ordw. 
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¥ Dhfirhi. 

A class of Mah(Muedati players. Both men and women perform on musical 
instruments, or sing, or dance, wherever they can obtain employment. When 
they have no engagements they wander about the country visiting villages and 
towns, or performing in private houses, and in this manner earn a livelihood. 

KalAvant. 

These are Mahomedan performers, but are much higher in rank than the 
Dh&rhts ; are regarded, indeed, as persons of reputation and respectability. 

Mirdsi. 

This is a class of Mahomedhns, who teach girls singing and dancing. The 
women not only sing and dance, but are also employed as jesters in the presence 
of native ladies, in zenanas, or female apartments, of large houses. The men 
are said to be highly respected by Mahomedans, though for what especial reason 
I have been unable to learn. 

Gaunhdrin. 

These are natch girls, or dancing women. They form a very numerous class 
in all towns and cities in India. They are not a distinct caste, but are more or 
less attached to all tlic castes. Altliough notoriously immoral, yet they are 
sent for by all classes of the community, even the most respectable and virtuous, 
on occasion of a great family festivity. So necessary, in a social point of view, 
is the presence of these and other professional singers and performers at a 
marriage, or at the birth of a son, or when any other important event occurs, 
that a man of wealth and station would suffer in reputation, and would be 
held as slighting his friends, and even his caste, did he not employ them. 

The GaunhArins not only dunce and sing, but also play on the S5.ringt and 
TablS.. The Siringt is, in appearance, somewhat like a violin, and is played 
with a bow ; tho TablA is a small drum with only one opening, which is covered 
with a thin skin, the part opposite to this being round, and made of wood. The 
drum rests upon the ground, the covered opening being uppermost, and is 
struck rapidly and sharply by the fingers. Sometimes two such drums are 
played by tho right and left hands together. The dancing of these women is, 
for the most part, very quiet ; indeed, when compared with many who are 
addicted to this amusement, it may be considered tame and lifeless. Their sing* 
ing is mostly plaintive, but they seldom give the full tension to their voices, or 
allow them to ring out clearly and satisfactorily, on account of tiieir foolish 
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and inveterate habit of chewing pawn, w^iich, Strange to say, many of them do 
not altogether desist from even at the time and in the act of singing. 

Bhdnd or Bhdnr. 

This is the name given to mimics, buffoons, and jesters. Formerly, 
Hinvlus as well as Mussalmans devoted themselves to this calling, but the 
former have, for the most part, retired from it. They are present at all joyous 
festivals, such as a marriage, or the birth of a son, and contribute their jokes 
just as the GaunhS,rins contribute their dancing and song. 

Respecting the Bh^nds of Oudh, Mr. P. Carnegy says that they are divided into 
seven or more clans. “ The BhAnd,” he remarks, “ is a genealogist and bard. 
The Birm-BliAnd, or Bodi, recites the deeds of ancestors at occasional festive 
gatherings. The Jogd-Bli&nd periodically records all domestic events among 
the Rajpoot families” (u). But he seems to confound the Bh&nds with the 
Bh&ts. 

Pdwariya. 


A class of dancers at public festivals. They are found in the districts east 
of Oudh {b). 

Bhairiya. 

A dissolute and disorderly caste. They wander about in the company of 
dancing women, and are notorious thieves and scoundrels. They form but a 
small community, yet are found in many o'f the districts of these Provinces (c). 
There are several hundred families in Cawnpdr. The caste is also styled Bediu. 

Bharatiya. 

A caste consisting of loose people who pass their time in buffoonery, singing 
and dancing. They are found in Agra, Etawah, Cawnphr, and as far east as 
(fhazipdr, where they number more than a hundred families. 


Bahurujriya. 

The Bahuil^piyas an; a class of people found in small numbers in many 
places of these provinces. They assume a multitude o^ disguises, in the 
characters both of men and w'omen, and attend public and private festivals in 
the train of mimics, musicians, dancers, and others. They are taken from 
all classes of native society, and are neither connected with the BhAnds nor 


Bhhts. 


(«) 

(h 

(«) 


Mr. P. Oarnegy's Races of Oadb, p. 93. 

Mr. E. A. Heade*6 Inferior Castes of the Norih-Weatem Provineci, p. 44. 
Ibid, p. 87. 




CHAPTER IV. 


CASTES OF BANKERS. MERCHANTS. AND TRADERS. 

KIIATRI. RAl 8ANKTA PRASAU. RORA, PURWAL, PALLIWAL, UNATE, AND RAUNIAR. 

Khatri. 

This Hindu tribe is an ctlinological puzzle. In some respects, they resem- 
ble the great Kshatriya or Rajpoot race ; in others, they differ from it. Instead 
of being addicted to government, and delighting in war, they are exclusively, 
devoted to trade ; and, consequently, are naturally placed among the commercial 
classes. Judged by tlieir own traditions and social habits, they are as high in 
rank as Rajpoots. Indeed, in Benares they lay claim to a closer observance of 
the ancient emstoms of Rajpoots than that which is practised by modern 
Rajpoot tribes, . This claim, as stated to me by a native gentleman of the 
Khatrl tribe, of high resjicetability in Benares, is as follows. 

The sacred cord is worn by Kshatriyas and Khatris as well as by Brah- 
mans ; but while formerly Kslnatriya boys were invested with it at the age of 
eight, like Brahman boys, they are not invested with it now until thejr marriage ; 
yet Khatris have preserved the old custom, and their male children receive the 
cord on reaching eight years of age. Moreover, Khatri boys at the same age 
begin to study the Veda.s, to repeat the ^ayntrl^ or sacred text, spoken by all 
Brahmans at their daily devotions, and to perform other religious duties. Not 
so the Kshatriyas,. who do not study the Vedas at all nor repeat the gayatrl, 
and* who commenee their religious exercises at no fixed age. Again, in ancient 
times, as is stated in the Mah4bhS,rata and other Hindu writings, Brahmans 
would eat food {kachha khdtiA) cooked by Kshatriyas ; but they will not do 
so now, yet they have no objection to partake of such food when cooked by 
Khatris. regard to the family priest also, formerly he was of the same 
gotra or general order as the Kshatriya, in whose house he dwelt ; but this is 
not the custom now, yet it is so iu the case of the Khatrl family. 
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The Khatrls came originally from the Panjab, where, it seems, no ditference 
appears in the pronunciation of the two names Khatrt and Kshatriya. 
Mr. George Campbell gives his opinion on the claim of the Khatrls to be the 
desremlant.s of the old Kshatriyas : ‘ I am inclined,’ he says, ‘ to think that 

tl.e y really have the best claim to that honour.’ ‘ The old Sanskrit books,’ he 
adds, ‘ make the Brahmans and Kshatriyas to have remotely sprung from a 
foinnion origin. May it not be that in early Arjan days the Brahmans of 
Kashmere may first have become literary and civilized, and ruled on the Saras- 
watl by peaceful arts, after tljo fashion of the earliest Egyptians before the art 
of war was invented ; and that later a cognate tribe of Khatrls, of the Cabul 
counti y, rougher and more warlike, may have come down upon them like the 
shepherd kings, and as.sumed the rule of the military caste of early Hindu 
history?’ (a). 

When a marriage takes place among Khatils, it is performed quietly, 
without dancing, singing, and the noise and tumult customary among most other 
castes. On occasion of a banejnet given by a Khatri, there is a stringent rule 
that only those persons are to be present who have been invited. Other castes 
are very la.v on this j>oint, for w’hen a feast is prepared by any of them, not 
only the invited guests arc present, but also many of their friends and relations. 

The account of thi.s tribe furnished by Mr. Campbell, in his ‘ Ethnology of 
India,’ is, in my judgment, one of the most useful portions of that work. The 
following extract is too important to be curtailed. “Trade,” he says, “is their 
main occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
feature.s. Be.sidcs monopoli.sing the trade of the Panjab and the greater part 
of Afgbani.stan, and doing a gooil deal l>eyond those limits, they are in Uie 
Panjab the chief civil administrators, and have almost all literate work m their 
hands. So for as the Silclrs have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests 
or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and Govind were, and the Sodls and Bedls 
of the present day arc, Khatrls. Thus, then, they are in fact in the Panjab^ 
so far as :i more energetic race will permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmans 
are in the Mahratta country, besides engrossing the trade which the Mahratta 
Bralimans have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 
ijuite capable of using the sword when necessaiy. Dewan Sawan Mull, 
Governor of Mooltaii, and his notorious successor MhlrSj, and very many of 
Uunjeet Singh’s chief functionaries, were Khatrisk Even under Sd^omedan 


(tt) EUinulogy of India, pp. 113, 113. 
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rulers in the west, they have risen to high administrative posts. There is a 
record of a Khatri Dewan of Badakshan or Khndfis ; and, I ixjlieve, of a Khatil 
Governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The emperor Akbar's famous 
minister, Todar Mull, was a Khatri ; and a relative of that man of undoubted 
energy, the great Commissioner Contractor of Agra, Jotee Parshad, lately 
informed me that ho also is a Khatri. Altogether, there can be no doubt that 
these Khatris are one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in 
India, though in fact, except locally in the Panjab, they are not much known 
to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus ; and it is somewhat singular 
that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they themselves are 
comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very 
generally educated. 

“ Thoi*e is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of 
equal mercantile energy, called Rors, or Roras. The proper Khatris of liigher 
grade will often deny all connexion with them, or at least only admit that they 
have seine sort of bastard kindred with Khatris ; but I think there can be no 
doubt that they are othnologically the same, and they are certainly mixed up 
with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as generically 
Khatiis. 

“ Speaking of the Khatris, then, thus broadly, they have, as I have said, 
the whole trade of the Panjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can 
get on without the Khatri who keeps the accounts, docs the banking business, 
and buys and sells the grain. They seem, too, to get on with the people better 
than most traders and usurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, among a rough 
and alien people, the Khatris are, as a rule, confined to the position of humble 
dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders; but in that capacity the Pathans seem 
to look at them as a kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathan will steal another 
man’s Khatri, not only for the sake of ransom, as is frequently done on the 
Peshawar and Haz&rah frontier, but also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as 
Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages with a view to render 
them profitable. 

“ I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but 
cert^y in all eastern Afghanistan they seem to be just as much a part of the 
establishei^^ community as they are in the Panjab. They find their way far into 
Central Asia, but the farther they get the more depressed and humiliating is 
their position. In Turkistan, Vambery speaks of them with great contempt, as 
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yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Turcoman 
rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in 
Central Asia. In the Panjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 
and mcrcuntile ; and many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow 
various avocations. 

“ The Khatris ar^ altogether excluded from Brahman Kashmore. In the hills, 
however, the ‘Kakkas,’ on the east bank of the Jhelum, are|,said to have been 
originally Khatris (they are a curiously handsome race) ; and in the interior of 
the Kangra hills there is an interesting race of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds 
called ‘ Gaddis,’ most of whom,Are Khatris. Khatri traders are numerous in Dehli ; 
are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna; and are well known iu the BarA Bazar 
of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with Panjab firms. 

“ The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the 
Bombay market, I cannot find that they have any considerable place. In 
Scinde, however, I find in Captain Burton’s book an acount of a race of pretended 
Kshatriyas who are really' Banians of the N/inak-Shslhi (Sikh) faith,’ and who 
trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are evidently Khatrts. 
Loodianah is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a numerous 
colony of Kashmeree shawl-weavers” (a). 

The Khatris are divided into two gi’eat branches: 

I. Purbiya, or eastern Khatris. 

II. Paclihainya, or western Khatrts. 

The Purbiyas are said to have come long ago from the Panjab, and to have 
settled in the eastern provinces of India. They have gradually forgotten the 
names of the towns and villages of the Panjab whence they originally emigrated, 
as well also the families from which they sprang. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with the Pachhainyas. 

The Pachhainyas of Benares are sub-divided into six sub-tribea, each of 
which embraces a number of clans. 

Pachhainta KhatrIs of Bknares. 

First sub-tribe — Arhai Ghar, or ChauzAtl. 

Four Clao8. 

Clan. Gotra, Clan. 

1. Khaonft. KauiuL > 8. KapAr. KauMiL 

2. Sot. VatMi. 4. Mohrk KaiiacU. 

(a) Mr. Geoi|;e Gampbell'i Etbadogy of India, pp. 108—118. 
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M Tliis sub-tribegjamds at the head of the Pachhainya Khatria. They arc 
particular on the subject of marriage, iind will not give their daughters in mar- 
riage to any of the remaining sub-tribes. They will, however, marry their 
sons into the families of the four next sub-tribes, although they will not 
permit Chhaz&tl men to intermaiTy with Chauz/iti women. 

This sub-tribe apparently originally consisted of Arhai Ghar, or two-and-a- 
half families ; which were subsequently increased to four, thence designated 
('hauz/i ti, or four castes. 

Many of the Kaphr dan, it is said, have become Muiioinedans. 

Second Sub-inlte—Chhdzkti. 

Six clans. 


1. 'Babel. 

2. 'Dhanwaii. 

3. *Beri. 

4. -Vij. 

.*». *Saig.aI. 

6. "Chopra. 

Third /S'Mi-/ir'iAc~Panj/.{1ti. 
Fourth -iBahri . 

Twelvk Clans. 


J. -llpal. 

2. “Dugal. 

3. -Pari. 

4. “Koohar, 
6. "TNauile. 
6. >>Mabiio. 


7. -Ili'indc. 

8. -lihnlle. 

9. •'Maiigal, 

10. 'Bndalirc, 

11. NSowati. 

12. -KulLnr. 


All these clans intermarry. They also marry their daughters into the 
three preceding sub-tribes ; but cannot receive their women in marriao-e 


Fifth BAwanjS,hi. 

Fifty -TWO Clans. 


All these clans intermarry. *The 'Bahrt clans will receive their women 
in marriage ; but will not give their own in return. 


w 1 
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Sixth Sub-tribe-^akrtn, 

Ninr C 1.ANS. 

1, *Kf)lmH. 

2 . 

3. 

4 , •<?Iiuuillia. 

1). ’Sabi wul. 

These nine clans intermarry. The Kukrilns ket^p themselves distinct from 
I’lie other sub-tribes, and do not intermarry with any of them. 

Kai Sankta Prasad, the native gentleman of Benares through whom I have 
obtained most of the information respecting the Khatris of that city, belongs to 
the Saham cian of the Kukrau sub-tribe of Pachhainya Khatris. Ho speaks 
Knglish, tnk('s interest in the t dueation and well-being of the people, and is one 
of the disciples of Uindu progress, of whom, happily, many are now-a-days to 
ho found in Benares and other Indian cities, .and whose numl)er i.s yeai'ly increasing. 

Tlierc is a clan of Khatri.s in the Bareilly distric t, bearing the name of 
Bara-glnir, whicli. according to tradition, was established in the time of Aurung- 
zebe. It is said that, during the Ajmero campaign, a large number of Khatris 
were killed. On this being repoited to the emj)eror, ho called a meeting of 
Khatris, with tin? olijeet of prevailing upon them to give husbands to the widows. 
Some of tlicni ^<;Ll^(•ntiui;. a new elan was formetl called Bara-gliar (great liouso 
or family ) ; v ldle those dissenting were called Cbfit-gliar (four fainilic's) ; and 
tho.se who induced the emperor io abandon his purpose, were called Adhi-ghar 
(half a family) (o). ^Mjother there is any truth in this tradition, I am unable 
to say, 

In Beh.ar, says Dr. Buchanan, one h.alf of the Khatris are goldsmiths. 

In the Province; of ( )udii, Ihaja Bihari Lai of Mora wan is a Khatrt, as are 
like wise three other Talmidurs. The Uaja’s family has been in the Province 
about one hundred ami fifty years (b). 

This tril)e settled in Etawah about four hundred years ago. Some came 
from Jalaun, at the bead of whom was the famous Mota Mull, who erected a 
splendid house for himself, the ruins of which are still visible. “Ho built the 
old BLnintli,’ and bathing gh.<its of the Jumna’s banks; and left a name for 
muaihcence and piou.s works un.surpassed in our annals.” TIio origin of the 

!(f ) ilfport oi tlic Ccn.^iiJ* of the North-Weetem Provincci#, for 1865^ Vol L, Appeodiz B., p, $9, 

( b } JMr. V. Carnegy’s Races of Ou ih, p. 60 . 


6 . -SftrJ. 

7. •Salmni. 

8 . tjhoi. 

9. -Sethi. 
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others is not known. They hecame wealthy hankers, whose fame extended fat 
and wide. The present Etawah ])ankera arc descended from them (a). 

Rom. 

This Vaisya clan profes.‘?es to he connected with the Khatrt triV)0, OB the 
ground of the great similaritj' in the customs of the two tribes. I am not 
aware, however, that any close .social intercourse, such, as iutermarriage, and 
partaking of cooked food together (a very important matter among Hindus), 
suh.sists between them. The Khatns do not include the Roras in their ow”. 
tribe; and therefore, practically, they are distinct from one another. In Benares 
the Roras are mostly brokers, yet in other places they are tradesmen. They 
have three divisions, as follows : 

1. Khatrt. 

2. Lahori. 

3. Rora. 

The third of these divisions, the Kora, is considered to be of purer lineage 
than the other two. 


Puriml or Purwdr. 

This is not so numerou.s as .some other Vaisya clans. It numbers upwards 
of twelve thou.sand persons in IMainpArt. There arc some families in Benares ; 
and even as far south as Ijallatphr a considerable number of BurwA.ls are to be 
found. 

The term Purw&l is .said to be derived from p/iH, a sacred place. The Pur- 
wals live in large houses in Benares, and are persbns of consequence. Their 
number, however, is small. 

The caste is divided into twenty branches. Its members are partly Vaish- 
navas, and partly Jainis. . They are engaged in trade. 

PalliwdlL 

This clan came originally from P.alli, in ISIarwkr. It Is said, though with 
what truth I am unable to affirm, that the Palllwals are not pure Vaisyas, and 


(o) Mr. A. 0. Hume’s Memorandum oa Castes, Census Report, Vol. IL, App. B., p. 87. 
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that thcv Lave Birbftjar blood in their veins. They migrated eastward in the 
age oi Aila-tid-dJn Ghorl. Families of them have settled in several pargannah$ 
of ibe Agra district. The caste is also found at Hamtrphr. Some of its mem* 
ber-* are adherents of the Jain religion. 

Unaya. 

Tlic Kanoujiya Brahmans have placed this clan among the Kayasths, 
tbougli with no sufficient reason. The ground of their doing so evidently is 
tliat they eat meat, drink spirit.^, and engage in trade. ' They are in fact Baniyas 
or traders. Yet tiicir habits are not unlike tliose of the Kayasths. 

The caste is said to bavt twenty sub*division.s, all which are engaged in 
trade. 

Rnutiidr. 

A class of tradespeople, found in various parts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces In Benares they may number about one hundred familie.s. They fonn 
a distinct caste The tribe originally came from the west. It is sometimes 
called Niar ; but this is evidently a corruption or shortening of KauniAr. 

The caste is very nuuiorous in Gorakhphr, aud is in considerable force also 
in MirzapAr 



CHAPTER V. 


CASTES OF TIiAl>EP.S.--/-C««/mw.-./vi 


Af'arU'nIn. 

This is by for tlie most important family of the Vaisya Tribes throughout 
a large portion of Northern, North-Western, and Central India. Proud of their 
wealth and distinction, they affect to speak of themselves as the only true Vai- 
syas ; and some pandits are wc.ak enough to support their pretensions. They 
have a tradition, M'hich the Chaudhri, or headman of the clan in Benares, com- 
municated to me, that they came originally from the banks of the Godavery, 
and that their common ancestor was Dhan Pfd. This man had a daughter 
named Muktfi., who married one Yagj'avalkya,. by whom she had eight sons: 
•Siva, Anils, Nfil&, NandA, KundA, Ballobba, SekhSrA, and KumM. The 
descendants of these men became scattered over the country, even as far as 
Gujerftt ; and gradually forsaking tlie customs of their caste mingled with the 
Smlras. One only remained faithful. Agar Sen, or, as ho is otherwise called. Agar 
NAth, or simply Agar ; from whom all AgarwAlAs have .sprung (a). The only 
value of this family tradition is, that it points to the ancestors qf this caste 
previous to the birth of its acknowledged founder. Agar Sen. 

This patriarch lived with his wife MadharU at Agroha, now a small town 
on the confines of HariAna. Here the family pro.spered, became wealthy, and 
powerful. During the struggle between the Buddhists and Hindus, thousands 
of AgarwAlas are said to have been killed, and many more, to save themselves, 
apostatized to Buddhism. After the great war when, the AgarwAlA annals 
affirm, the prolonged contest between tbe.se two religious sects terminated in 
favour of the Hindu faith, the condition of the AgarwAlAs, who had been 
meanwhile scattered about the country, was much improved, so that thev 
became once more opulent and flourishing (b). This statement is somewhat 

(а) -M. 8. on Agnmllftt, by Baba Haiia Chandra, Chamlbri, or bead-man, of the clan in Benares. 

(б) JUd, This tradition respecting the wars between the Buddhists and Hindus is cxcecdinglr imiiortaat 

os well os interesting. * 
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opposed t(» the '{vccoiint given by Sir Ilenry Elliot, in his Supplemental Glos- 
sarv. that fclic Agarw/ilAs emigrated from Agrolia to all parts of India, “after 
the capture of that place by Shuhab-iid-dtu Ghorl («).” It is, however, so 
far corroborated by the traditions of tlic tribe in Benares, that it is indisputable 
that a heavy blow was inflicted by this monarch on their ancestors in Agroha, 
which caused tlie dispersion here alluded to. Yet, as jilready stated, many 
had left Agroha, and locat(‘d themselves iti various parts of the country, long 
before this. The AgJirwalas speak of this conflict with the Mahomedans as 
peculiarly disastrous to their tribe, not only in destroying their integral chtiracter, 
and in separating them into numerou.s sub-divisions, but also in the groat 
slaugbter wbicVi tin enemy effected, on .account of which multitudes of women 
immolated themselves as tSuttee.'s on the funeral pile of their husbands (6). 
The AgarwAla>; of Chunar and Marwar date their arrival in these places from 
this period They are now among the mo.st distinguished of the tribe. 

Throughout the whole of the earlier epoch of Mahomodan rule in India 
the Agarwahis were in a very deprcs.sed condition, forming in fact a perfect 
contra.st to their condition under Briti.sh rule. It is not ea.sy to account for this, 
unless it be tliat the Mahomedans, proud of their military prowess, and of their 
capacity U; govern, looked with contcm[)t on a class devoted exclusively to 
trade. With the accession of the Mogul emperors, however, the circumstances 
of the tril'C begun to improve, and gradually the AgarwSlas made their way to 
posts of lionoui - 

Agar Sell; the Agroha ancestor of the tribe, is said to have had seventeen 
sons, from whom the .sovcnieen gotras, sects or clans, of the AgarwMas, are 
descended (c) These ;ire as fVilluw.'^ : f. 


1. 'Garga. 

2. ‘Gobhila. 

3. 'Garwala 

4. ‘liatsila, 


Ciotras or Clans of Agarwdlds {d). 


5. “Kasila. 

6. •Sinliala. 

7. -Mangala. 

8. "BhAdala. 


(fl) J'lljnt’s Siipplifmental Glowary, Vol. I., p. 2. 

(/♦) M. S. on lIji? Agtirwaldi), by Bubu ll&iid Chandra. 

(e ) Ihid. Also ElphiiiJitono'e Iliatory of India, Vol. II., p. 241. 
{ii) Ibid. 
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9. -Tingala. 

10. 'Erana. 

11. ‘Tfiyal. 

12. -Terana. 

13. “Thingala. 


14. 'Tittila. 

15. -Nital. 

1 6. 'Tundala. 

17. "Goila and'Goina. 
17^. “Bindala. 


The last, or Bindala, is only half a clan, hut is always reckoned in Benares 
as supernumerary to the seventeen. These are not all found in the city : some, 
as Terana, and Kasila, have no representatives there. The most numerous 
clan in the city is the Goila. In addition to the above, other clans are mentioned 
which are not brought into this category, such as : 

1. ' I)as4. 

2. BirSdari-R.^ja. 

The Dasis are illegitimate descendants from an AgarwulSf named Bas6, and 
therefore are excluded from intercourse with the other sub-castes. The BirSdari- 
rftja clan are said to be descended frojn an Agarwald named Katan Chand, who 
was made a Raja by the emperor Farokh.sir in tlie former part of the last cen- 
tury. By some persons, however, this clan is regarded as the same as the DasSs. 

The Purbiya, or eastern Agarwalas, form one large branch, in contradis- 
tinction to the Pachhainya, or western branch. The former arc regarded as of 
older date in Benares than the latter. The two divisions may cat together, but 
cannot intermarry. Formerly, they intermarried, but in consequence of a quarrel, 
became disunited, and remained so for a number of years. Steps have been 
taken of late to effect a reconciliation, with some measure of success. The 
Agarwiil^s arc particular*in observing caste rules: they are said not to eat 
meat: and their widows do not marry again. A Largo number, probably one 
half, of the entire tribe, arc attached to the Jain religion. Indeed, in the eastern 
districts of these provinces, they intermarry with the Sardogis, a well-known 
Jain sect. 

The Agarwalas are found in every vill.agc and town in the Bulandshahr 
district. Those of Mainpftrl profess the Jain religion. A family of the tribe 
made its way from Gorakhphr to Etsiwah about the close of the sixteenth century. 
“ One Lai BihSra,” says Mr. A. O. Hume, “ was the head of the house, and was 
one of the royal treasurers. lie spent some time at Kora Jah&nS,bd,d, but died 
in Etawah, where his sou, Baijnath, built the palace, and his grandson, Jai 
Chand, the Kattra, now owned and occupied by his multitudinous descendants, 
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many of >.oni are still wealthy merchauts and considerable land-holders. Of 
thf traders, or Baniyas, scattered everywhere about the district, a large 

propoiiio/j are Agarw^lfis (a)-” Zemindars of this tribe are located” in the 
Jlaij'-h (Jhunar pargannah of the Mirzapbr district, having come originally from 
There are some also in the Karwat pargannah of the same district. 

It has been remarkt^d already that the Chaudhri, or headman of the Agar- 
walfi tribe in Benares, is Babn Haris Chandra. He is of the Sinhala gntra or 
clan. In the attack or. Agroha by Shahab-nd-din, many persons belonging to 
this clan wei*e slain. Their widows, who immolated themselves, are still 
worshipped .as Suttees in the family iiouso in t)ie city. Two of these wore 
wives of his dii’ect ancestors. They are represented by certain figures or images. 
Oq quitting Agroha the family resided for many yc.ar.s at Lakhnautt, a village 
near Delhi; but it wa.s not unt'’ the nign of Dahadur ShSh, sou of Aurungzebe, 
that any of it.s members rose to distinction. L’nder this ruler some of them 
occupied a high position in the State, and attained to the rank of Kaja. Going 
back thirteen generations from the present time, the lineal ancestor was Bftl- 
krishna. One of liis sons was sent a.s an ambas.sador to the NaM’^ab of Murshidfi.- 
bSd, with whom he so much ingratiated himself that, as a token of good-will 
and confidence. His Highness presented him with an e.state in Kajraab&l, which 
still in part remains with the family. One of his descendants married the 
daughter of Sahu Earn Chandra, a banker of great reputation in Benares, a 
hundred years ago, in the time of the famous Balwant Sing, llaja of Benares. 
At his derdlf he bequeathed his property to his son-in-law, Anu Chandra, who 
had two b/otiicrs and ten .sous, )>esi<le8 many daughters. One of the brothers 
became a fakir or devotee, and founded a math or monastic house at Bh&gulphr, 
which is still in existence. .So great, however, have been since then the changes 
of fortune in the family, that its only surviving representatives are Babu Haris 
Chandra and bis brother 


(o) Report for 186*^ Mr. A O. Iliune’s Memoranduxii. Appendix B.., p. 89. 



CHAPTER VI. 


CASTES OP TEADERS-(C’o»"'‘’"^ ) 

' O-SWAL, -BAim SIVA PRASAO, C 8. I.,««ASTOO,f, »Ar.KAIIRI)»rHIlJ3AR,*^»AM)ARWAR, “DHANrK.-MAHWHt 
WARI.'SONI.-VISilNlIl.-PAT HPU-.'SKI MAL.'SRI SRI MAI.,**SRI MAI, PATTAN. ■-flAR4NWAR,*MAHODIA. 
*rX>niYA,'JATI,MA18Vl'AL,“RARHSENI,*».'‘UDDll-MVK,*KUAKEMVVAL,*iCASAR\VANl,-dlIMAR,'*KASAlW 
DHAX,-ltUSlITA,-MAUBU. AN1>-«A NJA UA. 

OsvuU. 

The OswSls are a wealtliv class of Baniyas fouml in Benares Juid ii» many 
other parts of these provinces. Their original country is Gujor4t and MarwSr. 
where they reside in large numljers. Many of them are attached to the Jain 
religion, and are known as Saraogts. The word Sarfiogi is, says Wilson, a 
corruption of ‘srfivok,’ a lay worshipper of Buddha, or a Jaina, that is a 
follower of the Jain religion. 

It is a singular circumstance, in connexion with tlie trading castes, that 
many of their members are devoted to the Jain religion, or to some othei 
modification of the Buddhist faith. In Benares the following tribes and clans are 
more or less illustrations of these remarks : — 


1. “Oswal. 

7, 'Palltw/H. 

2. "Srt M/ll. 

8. Agarw&M. 

3. ♦Sri Srt M&l. 

-f.,ohiya. 

4. * 8rim/lll Pattan. 

10. vlaisw/ll. 

5. -Purw&l. 

11. *Bauddh-mati 

0. "^iharelwfil. 

12. vJatl. 


Babu Siva Prasdd. c, s. i. 

A distinguished ^member of this caste in Benares is Babu Siva Praskd, 
c. 8. I., Inspector of Schools. This gentleman has for many years occupied a 

X 1 
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foremost place in the city, and in these provinces generally, for the intelligence 
and zeal he has displayed in promoting the education of the people. He has not 
only written and compiled a large number of useful books in the Hindi and 
Ti du languages, for the iise of schools, but has also by his personal intercourse 
wiOi multitudes of people in all parts of the country imparted a great stimulus 
to the cause of education among them. This is acknowledged, not only by the 
Government, but likewise by all classes of tho community : so that he has come 
to be justly regarded as an enlightened reformer, who, instead of inventing baseless 
theories and impracticable schemes of national improvement, like so many of 
liis fellow-countrymen, i.s heartily and etfectively laboring, by the adoption of 
wise and beneficial plans, for their welfare. On several occasions the Govern- 
ment have MiG wn their high appreciation of the Babu’s puVdic spirit and ability, 
lie has received a grant of land, has been created a Commander of the Star of 
India, and latterly ha.s been appointed to the post of Inspector of Schools, in 
sueces.sion to H. Griffith, E.s{p, Principal of Queen’s College, Benares, with whom 
lie w.as previously associated for several years as Joint Inspector. The high 
position of full In.speetor is one never before attained by a native of India. On 
conferring tho title of Commander of the Star of India upon tho Babu, at a 
Dnriiar held in Benares, Sir William Muir, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, stated his great sati.sfaction that a native of the country 
had been found so well ({ualificd in every w.ay to hold this important office, 
and expressed the hope that others, emulating his spirit and example, and 
j)o.ssc.s.sed of his conspicuous qualifications, might come to the front, and be 
selected for similar posts. 

Babu Siva Prasad has furnished me with an account of his family history. 
The following outline will be read with intere.st. 

The family is desceiideil from Srestha Dh4ndhal, of the Parmfir caste, who 
in tlie year 1001 8amhat, or A. D. 945, erected a Jain temple in the Jaipdr 
territory. His posterity .seems to have remained in that country until the 
• leventh generation, when on account of the attack of the emperor Al&uddlr 
Kliilji on the fort of Kan than) bhaur, its representative, Bhdu^ with his son, 
quitted the land in company with the Raja in 1335 Samhat, or A. D. 1279, and 
came to Champaner, Bh&na’s descendant, in the fifth generation, was GorA who 
111 1485 Sambat, or A. D. 1429, left Ch.ampaner, and .settled in Ahmadabftd. Ten 
generations from Gori^ that is 1684 Sambat, or A. D. 1628, PadmasI quitted 
Ahmadab&d and came to Khambh&t. He Was contemponuipr witih ILaliyftn Slgar 
B&r, the Jain high priest. 
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Amardat, grandson of Padmast, presented a valuable diamond to the emperor 
Sh4h Jab4n, who in return conferred on him the title of Rai. He had two sonsi 
Rai Uday Oliand and Kesari Singh. Rai Uday Chand had four sons, namely, Rai 
Mitra Sen, Subhag Chand, Fath Chand, and Rai Singh. SubhAg Chand had a 
son named Amar Chand, who had two sons, Rai Muhkam Singh and Raja D4l 
Chand. 

Fath Chand was adopted by his maternal uncle, Manik Chand, and acquired 
the title of .Tagat Seth from the emperor Muliainmad Shfih for cheaj)ening grain 
in Delhi. Ilis grandson, .Tagat Seth Mahtab Rai and his cousin, Srftp Chand, 
were killed by the Nawab Kasim AU KhSn, of Miirshid^bSd, for taking the side 
of the East India Company. It appears that, at the massacre perpetrated in 
Delhi by Nfidir Shah, several memliers of the family were put tO death, bjit 
Raja Dai Chand, dagat Seth, Mahtab Rai, and SrOp Chand, escaped to Murshi- 
dabdd. On occasion of the arrest of Raja D41 Chand by tlie Nawab of that 
city, the other two voluntarily accompanied him to prison, where they allowed 
him to escape, and bore the punishment of death to which theN.awab in revenge 
sentenced tliem. Jagat Seth wa.s esteemed the wealthiest man of liis time. 
Cliv( said of him, that, nc.\t to God, if the East India Comp.any was obliged to 
any one man in the world for its pos-scssions in India, that man was Jagat Sech. 

Raja 1)41 Chand eflccted his escape into tlie kingdom of Oudh. He was a 
man of grcsit virtue, and tvas regarded with much esteem and veneration by his 
contt^miioraries. His son, Ihija littiim Chand, died in his life-time ; but ho had 
adopted his sister’s son, liabu Gopi Chand. 

It should be remarked that, from the time of Rai Amardat down to the 
period of Rai Mahkam Singh, the family enjoyed the hereditary po.st of jewellers 
to the emperor of Delhi. ]Ie.sides which, the younger branches of the family 
held, at various times, many important posts in the public service, as Mansabdars, 
or feudal knights, contractors, and so forth. 

During the minority of Babu Gopi Chand, the lamily lost much of its pro- 
perty. His only son was Babu Siva Prasftd, who, at the death of his father, 
was twelve years of age. On leaving College the Babu, at the age of sixteen, 
entered the service of the Maharaja of Bhartpdr as Wakeel. Being dissatisfied, 
not to say, di-sgusted with the irregular practices of the native Durbar, he threw 
up his situation, and accepted the post of Naib Munshi in the Secretariat of 
the Foreign Department during the First Sikh War. ^After this he was- Mir 
Munshi in the Simla Agency for tlie period of eight years. Some time afiter- 
wards he became Joint Inspector of Schools in the Benares Province, and, as 
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already objierved, has been recently created Inspector of Schools. He has two 
sons, Satchit and Anand. , 

Rastogi. '' 

This is a numerous tribe of Vaisyas engaged extensively in trade, and har- 
ni" its roots in many districts of these provinces. They are much addicted to 
banking, and are a wealthy and industrious people. Mr. P. Carnegy notices a 
peculiarity respecting them, that their women will not eat food cooked by their 
liusbands. 'I’hey are saiil to have come originally from Amethi. The tribe is 
divided into three clans, as follows: 

1. Ametlit. 

2. Indrapati. 

3. Mauhariya. 

The.se clan.s are .separate from one another, and do not intermarry. 

Large numbers of the tribe are found in Benares, who pursue many kinds 
ot trade. Some of its uictubers are persons of wealth and position. The prin> 

< ipal of them, who are, at the same time, Chaudhris or head-men of the tribe in 
that city, are HingO SAhu, and Gol Sahd. 

The caste is met with in all districts east of Caw'npdr. There are also 
larailics in Agra ; and a considerable colony is settled in Bijnour. 


Agrahn. 

This clan ha.s the tradition of being descended partly from a VaLsya and 
partly from a Bndmiauical ance.stor. It is, howeverj regarded as of the Vaisya 
tribe, and, like other Baniyas, Is engaged in trade. The members of the clan 
wear the sacred cord ; but this also is the practice of many other clans of this 
great tribe. Polygamy i.s indulged in by the Agrahris ; on which account, it is 
said, they have lost the high position which they formerly held. Yet why this 
should have been the case, is not apparent, seeing that Brahmans and Rajpoots, 
who, are much superior to them in social rank, are not dishonoured by their 
polygamist hal)its. 

The Agrahris are divided into .several cla.sse.s, some of which are as follows: 


1 - Uttaraha. 

'1. “Pacfdiawan, 

3. -BariSrasi. 

4. -TAnchara. 

5. •DaJainun. 


6. “Mahuliya. 

7. ‘Ajudhiyabast (from Ajudhiya). 

8. 'Chhtanwe (from ninety*8ix^nr< 

garmatu). 
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Most of these clans are found in Benares : and the first three of them inter- 
marry. The Agrahris form a very numerous class of tradesmen in that city , 
many of whom are of slender means. 

Dhmar. 

This tribe of Vaisyas came originally, it is said, from Delhi.. In that city 
they are distinguished for their talents as singers. They cultivate a peculiar 
strain or measure, in which they are unsurpasse*!. The Dhftsars ato rigid in 
the maintenance of the purity of their order, and in the performance of Hindu 
ceremonies and duties; and neither eat meat nor drink any kind of spirit. In 
religion they are mostly worshippers of Vishnu rather than of Shiva. Their 
occupation, like that of the majority of. Vai.syas, is trade and commerce; some 
take to the profession of soldiers. Under Mahomedan. rule the caste was in 
a flourishing condition (a). There is a hill to tlie south called Dhhsi, at which 
is a sacred tank and also a Iltiidu monastery. Thither the Dhhsars from all 
parts of the country proceed on pilgrimage. It is a spot specially venerated by 
the tribe. They have a tradition that this is their primitive home, from which 
their ancestors issued, before occ\i[)ying the province around Delhi, and thence 
scattering themselves over the country at large. 

The Dhhsars are an intelligent and energetic race. Under the Mahomedan 
emperors they occasionally filled high posts. They are found in Allahabad, 
Agra, MathurS., Bulandsliahr, and more or less in most towns of the North- 
Western rrovince.s. Those in the Alaigarh district are descended from Rao 
Sfljan vSingh and his followers, who came from Koel to Mathurfl about one 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

It is said that no Sardogls are found among the Dhhsars. 

Bandarwdr. 

The BandarwArs are a very numerous tribe of Baniyas, having no fewer 
than thirty -six separate clans, some of the chief of which are the following ; 

1. 'Sonariya. 5. -Rupiya. 

2. "Sethiawar. 6. ^fldhan. 

3. ' Chandhariya. 7. -BadhuaJt. 

4. “Sonparfiya. 

The clans seem to intermarry freely with each other. There are very few 
members of the tribe in Benares, not more in fact than some half dozen families. 

(tt) M. S. on Caste, by Kishori L41. 
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Dhdnitk. 

A caste of Baniyas. It has very few families in Benares. . 

Maheshwart. 

Tills largo tribe of Baniyas or traders has seventy -two sub-divisions. As it 
us represented by only three or four families in Benares, these separate elans are 
to be sought for elsewhere. The common liome of the tribe is at Bikanir, in 
Ihijpootana, where its members are bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers. 

The Mahe.shwarls, like the Dhhsars, are very attentive to their religious 
ceremonies. Most of them are Vaishnavas, or followers of Vishnu, although 
some are devoted to the Jain religion. 

In the North-Western Provinces the caste is found in JaunpAr, Mirzapftr, 
GhazipUr, Bijnaur, Muzaffarnagar, as well as in Benares. 

Soni. 

This tribe came originally from GujerAt. It numbers about thirty families 
in Benares, which are engaged in trade. Its separate clans intermarry. 

Vishnul. 

The srreat trading Vaisva classes are in these Provinces more addicted to the 
worship of Vishnu than other Hindu.s, yet, for the most part, they worship other 
flivinities likewi.se. Not a few of them, such as some of the OswAls and 
AgarwAlas, are attached to the Jain religion. One clan of the Vaisyas, however, 
is exclusively devoted to Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu Triad, and 
is known by the name of VishuAl. 

The VishnAls, strange to say, do not appear to be held in great esteem by 
Hindus generally, who consider the food and water touched by a VishnAl as 
polluted. The VishnAi.s, however, exhibit the same sensitiveness, for they will 
not eat food or drink water which has been touched by other Hindus. The 
founder of this sect wa.s one Jhuma Jl. There are several thousands of the sect 
in .be district of Bijnaur. 

The VishnAls read the QurAn, and fust and pray like Mahomedans ;and also 
observe the Ekadasl fast of the eleventh day after the new moon and full 
moon, like stri<;t Hindus. Mahomedans may be initiated into this castei 
which .seems to have borrowed from them the custom of burying its dead, instead 
of burning them, according to the almost universal practice among Hindus. 
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This caste has been settled in variou,8 parts ot the MorftdabM district for t>u* 
; three hundred years and upwards. . 

Sir If. Elliot says that the “tribe is of growing importance in Rebar, 
Sberkot, and some of the neighbouring pnrgannahs of Rohilkhan’d. They are 
found in great numbers in Bikanlr, Nagor, and Ilissar ; and small communities 
of them are also found in the Upper Doab.” Respecting their customs, he adds, 
“ they worship according to the Hindu ceremonial three times a day, and pray 
after the Musalman fashion five times a day. They keep twenty-eight holidays 
during the year, and observe the fast of Ramzlin. They road both the Qurfin 
and Hindu Pothls” (o). 

This tribe is divided into twenty branches. 

PafJiel. 

This is properly a division of the great agricultural tribe of Kumbhls. In 
GujerSt the Pathels till the soil, and perform various kinds of menial duties ; 
but their representatives in Benares are exclusively devoted to trade, and there- 
fore rank as Vai-syas. There are about twenty families of them in that city 
Tlje chief men among them are GopiVl DAs and Munnt D&s, who are wealthy 
merchants residing in Chaukhambha, a principal street of the city. The Pathels 
are divided into two clans as follows; — 

1. ’’Barhua. 

2. Pathcl. 

These clans intermarry. 

Srt Mdl. 

A Baniya caste of Benares. Some of its members are attached to the Jain 
religion. 

Sri Sri Mdl 

A caste of traders in Benares distinct from Sri MAI and Srlmali Patton. 
Some of ifs members are of the Jain faith. 

Sri Mdl Pattan,. 

A caste of Baniyas or traders, of whom a small community exists in Benares. 
They came originally from Bithur near Cawnpfir. The gotra of those in Benares 
is called KanebOli. Some of the caste are attached to the Jain religion. 

( a) Elliot’»Suppl«inontel,01oNMa7, Volt I., p. 43. 
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BaranwAr. 

Commuuities of this trading caste are settled in GbaeipAr, JautipAr, Aidm4 
giirli, GorakhpAv, and MorAdabM. It is divided into twenty branches. 

Mahohia. 

TJiese Banivas are from Mahoba. There are many of the caste in Benai'cs 
who are employed as sliop-keepers. Their common gotra is Matal. The caste 
is also found in Cawnphr. 

Lohiya. 

The Lohiyas are a numerous class of shop-keepers in Benares. Tliey pro- 
fess that their ance-stors came from Allahabad, which they regard as the home 
of the caste. The Lohiyas of Benares are of the K4syap goira. Some 
adhere to the Jain religion. The ca.ste is also met with in Agra, in small 
numbers. 

Juti. 

A small community of shop-keepers in Benares. According to their tradi- 
tions, they have come from Jodhpur. Their common yo/ra is called Tael. 
Some of them are of the Jain faith. 


./ uiswaL 

A numerous Vaisya caste of Benari s, sprung from (Jjain. Some of them 
are Jainis in religion. The caste is also found in MathurS. and Agra ; in the 
latter district it numbers several hundred families. Those in Benares are of the 
Singhal gotra. 

Barkseni. 

The Barhsenls in Benares are bankers, and are a considerable community. 
They state that their original home was Agroha. In Benares they are of the 
Garg gotra. Numerous families of the caste are found both in Mathurh and 
Mt radabad. 

BmtMh-Matl. 

A numerous caste in Benares engaged in ail kinds of trade. They profess 
to have sprung from Mainphri. They })elong to the Burhel gotra. It might 
have been fairly conjectured that the members of this caste were all attached 
to the Buddhist religion, as such is the proper meaning of the name they have 
chosen for themselves. Yet such doea^|tf>t aeem to be the case. Some of them, 
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however, I cannot say how many, are of the Jain 'faith, a perversion of Bud- 
dhism. 

Kharetiw&l. 

A trading caste from Jaiphr settled in Benares. They are few in number in 
that city, and all belong to the Amerla gotra. Some of them are of the Jam 
religion. 

Kasarwdni. 

Upwards of thirty thousand members of this tribe are located in the Banda 
district alone. Benares, Mirzapiir, Jaunpdr, and Fathpdr also contain many 
ihmilics. In the city of Benares the tribe is wealthy and numerous. Some of 
its members are great merchants, while others are only small tradesmen. 

The Kasarwfinls are divided into three clans, 

1. lva.shmtrt. 

2 . Purbiya. 

3. Allahabadl. 

The Kashmtrl KasarwAnts came from Kari Manikpiir. They number about 
sixty families in Benares. The Purbiyas are very numerous in the city, and 
arc stated to amount to twelve hundred families. Originally theri^ were only 
two clans ; but not long since a serious quarrel arose, which caused the forma- 
tion of a third. The three, however, intermarry. RAm Kishan and RAm Chai-an 
are two Chaudhrts or head-men of thi.s caste in Benares, 


IJmmar. 

A numerous and intlucntial tribe of Baniyas, who are found as far as 
Agra to the west, Lallatpftr to the south, OorakhpOr to the north, and Benares 
and Azimgarh to the oast. They hold a very respectable position .imong tfie 
Vaisya tribes. Their widows unfortunately are not allowed to marry again. 
The ITminars are very few in number in Benares. The tribe has three divisions, 

as follows ; 


T I 


1. Til-Ummar. 

2. Dirh-Ummar, 

3. Dusr^. 
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These again sub-divided into twenty branches. The Til-llmwars are 
the highest in rank : the next are tiie D»rh-Ummars. 

Kasautidhan. 

This tribe is said by Kishori Ltl.1 to have come originally from Lucknow, 
))ut unfortunately he neglects to give his authority for the statement. More 
than twent} thousand persons of this clan reside in Hamlrphr. They are 
uuiuerous .also in Cenares, Fathphr, and other places. Their widows do not 
marry again. They are, for the most part, worshippers of Vishnu. They are 
general traders, both wholesale and retail ; some are bankers. They are divided 
into two clans, as ft)llows : 

1 Purbiya. 

LL. Pachhaiy.an. 

Kushtu. 

The KnshtSs are reckoned among the Baniyas. They are, for the most 
part, engaged in silk manufactures. The following clans are found in Benares, 
but in small numbers, 

1. Patwa. 

2. Dakhint. 

3. Banarasl . 

These clans are totally di.stinot, and do not intermarry. The Kushtk 
PatwSs are different from tlie PatwS, tribe already described. 

Mahru. 

The chief seat of this caste is in Agra, where, by the last Census, it had a 
community of nearly ten thousand persons. The Mahrus are engaged in various 
departments of trade. 


Banjdra, 

A nii.\ed race of wandering merchants, consisting, to a large extent, of 
uccretious from a multitude of castes. They are found in all directions in these 
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Proviuces. There seems to be an original Banjftra tribe inhabiting the lowlands 
beneath the mountain range from Gorahhphr to Hardwir. They were once a 
very turbulent race, but have at last been* brought into order. In their wander- 
ings they generally take with them their wives and children, and are to be found, ^ 
I imagine, more or less, throughout India. 

For a full account of this heterogenous race, see Wilson’s Glossary, p.* bO, 
and Sir H. Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., pp. 52-66. 

Tho Naiks are a class of Iknj^lras, who have settled down in tlic * Benares 
and Allahabad districts, and arc engaged in agricultural pursuits . 



CHAPTER YU. 


SMALL TRADERS- GONFECTIONEILS, OILMEN, HAWKERS, DRUG AND PERFUME- 
SELLERS, SPIRIT-SELLERS, AND GRAIN-ROASTERS. 

V'AIU.M TKU. BISAH UAAOIIA KALWAR, BriDN.IA OR HIIAK-BHUNAA. 

Hahrai. 

Thf ConforOouei Onsto. AItl»ough persons of nniny castes, especially 
Vaisyas. incituling even Lirahmans, arc employed in the manufacture and sale of 
oweetnieats. nevct tia li ss, in the province of JBenares, and in, tlie Lower DoAb, 
there i>: a separate tribe engaged in this occupation. Hindus are passionately 
fond of sweetmeats, and, if they can afford it, will eat them to an enormous 
extent. Some almost live upon them. As there is a large i)roportion of /^hi or 
chiriHed butter (Mimnonly used in their manufacture, those who eat largely of 
this kind of food are apt to become inordinately fat. Hindus, especially Bengalis^ 
are very skilful a.« confectioners, and prodtice many varieties of sweetmeats 
iicver .seen in England t»r France. 

The Ilalwais are often confounded with the BhOnjAs, or grain-roasters, 
arising iVom the fact that the one fretjuently pursues the business of the other. 
Yet they are distinct castes, and have no marriage connexion with one another. 
The Halwals have seven sub-divisions : 

1 . 'Kanoujea. 

'2. “Bachpiria. 

3 -BauniwAlA 

4, -Gaunr. 

Intennarriages to some slight extent are occasionally permitted between 
vonie of these clans; but as a rule they keep apart. All the clans are found in 


5. "^Madhesia. 

6. ‘Tlliara. 

7. 'Lakhnawa. 
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Benares, but the most numerous are the Pachpirias anti Madhesias. The former 
worship five deotds or deities. Th<;y alsb worship the /Aawrfa, or flag erected hy 
Mahomedaus in honour of GAzt Mtdii, a Moslem saint; and also the iaziya^ a 
small model representation of the tomb of Hasan and Ilassaiti, carried by the ., 
Mahomedan sect of Shiahs at the festival of the Muharram. They likewise go 
on pilgrimage witli members of this sect to Bahraich in Oudh, where the saint 
was killed and buried. But they are Hindus, notwithstanding. Some of the 

** I# 

Kanoujeas intermarry with the Madliesias. 

The word HalwSt is derived from Halua, a kind of sweetmeat. 

Tins caste is chiefly found in the eastern districts of these provinces. 
According to the last Census, there were more than seventeen ihoiisand members 
of the caste in Mirzapflr alone. 


TV//. 

The.se are sellers of oil (tel). Tiiey occupy a rospeetable ' position among 
the lower castes ; nevertheless, the higher castes will not permit them to touch 
their food. Most of them manufacture oil, as well as sell it. In Benares they 
have a considerable number of sub-divisions or clans, which, for the most part, 
do not intermarry or cat together. I have collected the following : 


1. '^BiShut Bans. 

2. 'Taunphri. 

3. ^Kanoujia. 

4. *Turkiya-tell. 

6. •Chllcliara. 

6. ‘‘Banarasiya. 


7. '<Tulhariya. 

8. -Oulh&n!, 

9. "Sri B4stak. 

10. 'Jaiswflra. 

11. *L4hoii. 


The BiS.hht Bansis are considered far above the rest, from the circum- 
stance that they do not sutfer their widows to re-marry. All the remaining 
sub-castes permit .this liberty to their widows. The JaunpBrt-telts are not 
sellers of oil at all ; ,but sell da/, a .sort of pea, extensively eaten by the inhabit- 
ants of the North Western Provinces. The Jaunphrts, Kanoujias, L&horis, and 
Banarasiyas, as their names denote, belong specially to Jaunphr, Kanauj, 
Lahore, and Benares. The Turkiya-telis are Mahomedaus. I heard of another 
clan of this tribe in Mirzaphr, called Khara. 

The Gulh&nis of Mirzaphr are the lowest in rank of all the sub-divisions 
of this caste. 
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JBisdli. 

Properly one who hawks his goods about from place to place, and keeps 
no shop for tlie exhibition of his wares. He is commonly found seated on the 
ground with his goods spread out for sale on a mat before him. 

Gandhi. 

Seller of drugs and perfumes. The word is derived from gandha, smell), 
perfume, any fragrant substance. In the Karnatic it is used for sandal-wood (a). 
In Benares npw.ards of a hundred families are engaged in this trade. 

Kahmir. 

Spirit -so ller.s form a distinct caste and clan among Hindus. In Benares, 
and this part nf India generally, they are called Kalwars. Toddy or spirit is 
in these Proviuces chielly made either from the flowers of the MahM tree, or 
from very eoars(; sugar called gur. The KalwArs have shops licensed for its 
sale. No other persons besides them engage in the traffic. Although ranking 
among the Vaisyas they are not regarded as very reputable members of the 
community. Drunkenness and immorality are more or less associated with 
them and their trade. As a race Hindus are not much addicted to intoxication 
from tlrinking hery spirits. Nevertheless, the habit of smoking opium and 
(janja, a ])reparatioa of hemp, and also of chewing, smoking, and drinking an 
infusion of hhdng. another preparation of the same plant, is very common. 
BhAug is said, by Dr. O’ Shaughnessy, to consist of the large leaves and capsules 
of the hemp plant ; and gdryo, of the remaining parts dried (i). Brahmans, 
although they never smoko at all, are largely given to the use of Bh^ng which, 
like the other two narcotics, imparts a fearful stimulus to the system, and has 
a rnaddeniug effect upon the brain. 

The Kalwiirs have the following sub-divisions. 

1. -BlSbut. 

2. "laiswSra. 

?) “Rangki. 

1. 'RaikalAr. 

» Surhl, or 'Sinlhl 


6. -Bhuj-kalaura. 

7. rBhojphuria. 

8. -Gurer. 

9. “T&nk. 


(«) Wilson's Glossary ) p. 164. 
(6) Ibidy p. 76- 
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The Blahftts are in position and reputation far superior to the rest. They 
neither sell nor drink spirits ; nor do they eat flesh. They are tradesmen and 
bankers. The JaiswS^r&s may have as many wives as they please. The K-angkls 
arc INfahomedans. In their place, therefore, should be inserted, I imagine, the 
Gurers, another sub-caste, of which I have received information. The SurhJs, 
or ss I have heard them also called, Sunris, are lowest in the list. They’ eat 
swine’s flesli, a fact which sinks them very low in the Hindu social scale. The 
Bhuj-kaTauras are a mixed people, formed from the union df the BhunJ'iis (who 
roast grain) with the Kalwftrs, These are said not to be found in Benares ; 
they are met with in MirzapOr. The JaiswSrfi-s are numerous in the sacred 
city. None of these sub-divisional castes intermarry. Their widows are not 
permitted to marry again. 


Bhunjd^ or Bhar-Bhunjd. 

A caste employed in roasting or parching grain. The word is derived from 
hhunnd to parch. Rice, peas, gram (a kind of pea), and other kinds of grain, 
are parched, and sold in the bazars. During the hot season it is common to 
feed horses with roasted grain. Some of the Bhunjas are sweetmeat-sellers, 
especially the KSndu clan, and many members of the two castes of Bhunjds 
and HalwHts confound them together. But the distinction is easily ascertained 
by putting the simple question, whether they cat together and intermarry. 

The Bhunj&s are divided into seven sub-castes, some of which are the 
following : 

1. "Kanoujea. 4. nTaiswara. 

2. 'Khndu. 5. 'Sakhsena. 

3. "Madhesia. 6. *Utarr&ha, 

These clans do not intermarry. The Kanoujeas and Madhosias of this caste 
are quite distinct from the clans of these names belonging to the HaIwS.1 tribe, 
and have no connexion with them in tlie way of marriage. Both the Kanoujeas 
and Kindus sell sweetmeats as well as parch grain. The KAndus also sow and 
reap the Singhdrd, 

There is a close connexion between the Bhunjas arid Kahars, and I have 
found it impossible to obtain a complete list of the seven sub-divisions of the 
one which does not contain one or more of the sub-divisional names of the othei*, 
and yet they are two distinct castes, and do not intermarry. The chief cause 
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<!t‘ tlic fliiTiciiity lies in tliis, that the various clans care so little about one 
anotliei « lint few persons trouble themselves to inquire vrhich are the proper clans 
their tribe The Bhar Bhunjds arc said to spring from a Knh4r fatlier, and 
'^inlrM niothev (a). 

Tlie ea.stc is very numerous, and is found in nearly all the districts of these 
l’r<>vim,-o.s. It is variously styled Bhunjd^ Bhar-Bhunja, Bhflirjl, Bhar-Bhdja, 
IbKul-BhajH, Bar-Bhduja, Bhujtiri, and Bhunjarf. 


(a) WUsoii’n Glossary, p. 78. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


THE KAYASTH OB WRITER CASTE— THE KAVASTHS OF BENGAL— nARO OUBIT DAS MITR A 


KAYASTH. 

The Writer Caste comes somewhere at the head of the Sudnis, oi 
between them and the Vaisyas. Nothing is known decisively respecting its 
origin ; and although disputation on the subject seems to have been unbounded, 
no satisfactory result has been arrived at. The Kayasths themselves affirm 
that their common ancestor, on the father’s side, was a lirahman; and there- 
fore lay claim to a liigh position among Indian castes. But the Brahmans 
repudiate the connexion, and deny their right to the claim, giving tlicm the 
rank of Sudras merely. Wilson, in his Glossary, states that they s[)rang from 
a Kshatriya father and a Vaisya mother, but gives no authority for the asser- 
tion. According to the Padam PurfinS, they derfve their -origin, like the 
superior castes, from Brahma, the first deity of the Hindu Triad. The Brah 
mans assent to this ; but add, that it w.as from the feet of BrahmS, the least 
honorable part, from which they imagine all the Sudra castes have proceeded. 
The Kayasths as a body trace their descent from one Chitrgupt, though none 
can show who he wa.s, or in what epoch he e.xislcd. Thej' regard him as a 
species of divinity, who after this life will summon them before him, and dis- 
pense ju.stice upon them according to their actions; sending the good to heaven, 
and the wicked to hell. The .JStiuiS.14 says that the Kayasths are true Sudras. 
Manu, however, (x, 6) states that they are the offspring of a Brahman father and 
a Sudra mother. With so many dift'erent authoritie.s, it is impossible to affirm 
which is correct. 

In point of education, intelligence, and enterprise, this caste occupies 
deservedly a high position. A large number of Government officials in Indian 
Courts of Law, and of waqihy or barristera, belong to it ; and in fact it supplies 
writers and accountants to all classes of the couuuunity, official mid non-official 
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Thus it comes to pnss that the influence and importance of the Kayasths are 
felt in every direction, and are hardly equalled in proportion to their numbers 
by any other caste, not excepting even the Brahmanical. As revenue officers, 
exponnder.s of law, keepers of registers of property, and so forth, they are 
( \tcusivcly employed; indeed, they regard such duties as theirs by special 
larthright. while other persons who may discharge them are, in their estimation, 
interlopers. These views are rudely dealt with by the liberal Government of 
India, which .show.s no re.spect to persons or castes, and selects for its servants 
tin* best qualified individuals. Nevertheless, the Kayasths adhere to tlie notion 
ill spite of the difliculty of defending it. 

The proportion of men able to read and write in this caste i.s, I believe, 
greater than in any other, excepting the Brahmans. They are eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and .send their sons in largo nnmbers, both to the Govern- 
ment and ]Mis.sionary Colleges and Schools in all parts of the country. I under- 
sttind that a considerable number of the women of this tribe can read ; and that 
if i.s e.'^teeined a shame for any man of the caste not to be able to do so. In 
regard to their position in Bengal, Mr. Campbell, in his “ Ethnology of India,” 
makes the following ob.servations : — “In Bengal,” he says, “ the Kaits seem 
to rani: next, or nearly next, to the Brahmins, and form an aristocratic class. 
Tiiey h.'ivc extensive projirietary rights in the land, and also, I believe, cultivate 
.1 good deal. Of the ministerial jilace.s in the public offices, they have the larger 
share. In the educational institutions and higher professions of Calcutta, they 
are, I believe, quite eipial to the Brahmins, all qualities taken together; though 
.some detailed information of different classes, as shown by the educational tests, 
would be very interesting. Among the Native Pleaders of the High Court, 
most of the ablest men are either Brahmins or Kaits; perhaps the ablest of 
all, at thi.s moment ( 1866 ), is a Kait” («). Speaking of the Kayasths in Hindustan 
[’rojior, in contradistinction to Bengal and other parts of India, his remarks 
!ire of value. “ Somehow there has sprung up this special Writer class, which 
among Hindus has not only rivalled the Brahmins, but in Hindustan may be 
said to have almost wholly ousted them from secular literate work, and under 
our Government is rapidly ousting the Mahomedans also. Very sharp and clever 
tliese Kaits certainly are” (b). 

The Kayasth.s arc notorious for their drinking and gambling propensities. 

< in special occasions many of them devote day and night to these vices, by reason 

f«) Mr. Campb',H'5i “ Etfanolog 7 of India,” p. 119. 

{b) Ibid, p. 118. ’ 
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of which the caste loses much of that respectability wliich Its talent and edu- 
cation would otherwise secure. These terrible evils well illustrate, however, the 
bondage of caste. Whatever any c.a.ste sanction.s, whether it be right or wrong, its 
members ore in honor }>otitid to carry out. This accounts for the |>revalence ot 
these two pernicious habits among the Kayasths. The caste upholds and sanc- 
tions them, so that I believe he would bo regarded as a renegade M'ho should not, 
on great occasions, indulge in thinn. Yet a few persons are to be found here 
and there in the caste, who altogether spurn such habits ; and to keep themselves 
quite pure, as they imagine, from pollution, neith<*r drink s[)rit.s, nor gamble, nor 
eat flesh. They are termed or religious persons, and wear the sacred 

thread, and the kanfhi or small necklace of beads. iShould tliey, at any time, fall 
into temptation, those sacred objects are taken from them. 

There is one other evil to which this tribe is addicted, which imleed is 
not peculiar to the Kayasth caste, hut is ehcri.shed, more or less, by all the castes 
of every degree. Tins is the inordinate expense incurred at marriage festivals. 
Some members of the Kayasth caste, the Sri Bastabs, in j)arti(!ular, indulge in such 
expenses to a most extravagant ami ruinous extent. Men, with an income of ten 
rupees a month, will spend three Imndi'ed, and even live hundre<l, at the mar- 
riage of their daughters, which tln^y have borrowed at the enormous inteiest of 
twenty-four per cent per annum, or more, and under the bunfen of which they 
lie for many years, and at their death hand down, j>erhaps, to their children. 
Great and most laudable eflbrt.s have been made of late in Benares, Allahabad, 
and other cities in the North -Wost(u*n Previnces, to bring, not only the Kayasth-s, 
but all the principal castes, to agree to ji great diminution of marriage expenses. 
This, it is hoped, will facilitate marriages ; lessen, if not wipe out, the crime of 
infanticide so prevalent among certain castes; and give to Hindu girls, not only 
a better chance to live, but also a more honorable, because le.ss expensive, 
position in native society. 

Tlie Kayasths are called Dcvi-i)utr, or sons of devi, a term used to exjjress 
a female divinity in general. In other words, they pay more homage to female 
deities than to male ; though why, I am unable to say. Tliey hold Brahmans in 
great respect, more so, perhaps, than other castes ; although every caste, from the 
highest to the lowest, reverences the Brahmans, even to worshipping them. 

This tribe is divided into twelve sub-castes, which are really independent 
of one another, as, with the exception of the Mfithurs, the first on the list, they 
do not intermarry, nor eat cooked food together. They may smoke together, 
however, from the same cocoa-nut hookah, — a condition of considerable liberty 
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They may all likewise drink spirits with one another hldisoriminately. For 
sojiui une\i)lained reason, it is the privilege of all the sub-cii8te.s below the first 
to interinnrry with it, although they ar;i not permitted to intermarry witli one 
another. The sub-caates afe descended, tradition affirms, from one father, 
t’hitrgupt, and two mothers ; one the daughter of Shraj Rishi, the other the 
♦iaiightcr of Surma Rishi. From the first marriage four sub-castes have, it is 
saiti, proceeded ; and the rerafiinder from the second. There is also half a 
.•astc call ITnai, commonly .Hpj)endc<l to tlie.so twelve, sprung, it is asserted, from 
•I concubine' of Chitrgupt. But the Ka}asth8 proper do not associate with its 
members. Yet they are always spoken of as Kayasths. So that, in public 
Hindu estimation, there arc twelve and a half castes of Kayasths. It should be 
stated, however, that the impure Unai sub-caste of Kayasths is devoted to 
tra<lc, aiul does not pursue the special occupation of the Writer caste. The 
twelve sul)-ca.stes are as follows : — 


l. ■'MA.thur (from Mathur/i.) 

7. 

“Sdraj Dhuj 

2. 'Bli.Htnfigar (from Bhatnair or 

8. 

•'Karan.., 

Hliatnag.nr. ) 

9. 

-Bfdmtk. 

3. ‘^aksen.i ( from Farakhahfid.) 

10 . 

"AshtanA. 

4. »Sri Ba.stab. 

11. 

'Nigam. 


.■>. -Kul Harisht. 12. 'Gaur (from Bengal.) 

«i. •"Amasht (*Amba.stha.) 12^. "ITnai. 


Owing to the privilege of intermarriage with the other sub-castes, the 
M.^thurs are diminishing continually as a separate sub-caste, and may in time 
be entirely intermingled with the rc.st. There are but few families of them in 
Benares. The cu.stom of the Bhatnagars in regard to marriage is the same as 
that of the Agarwalas and Khatris. They agree with the Mfithurs in eating 
cooked rice and ddl (a kind of pea) with all their clothes on, in which respect 
they differ from other Hindus, who always remove their outer garments in par- 
taking of cooked food, in which is no ghi or clarifiQd butter. This is called 
kachd khdnd, in opposition to pakkd khdnd, dry food, or food cooked with ffhi, 
whicli is eaten by ail classes properly clothed (a). The BhatnA.gars of the 

( i j Thr^ distinction between kachd khdnd and pakkd khdnd is very curiomt, and, in the social life of 
fhndub, of incalculable importance. The former consists of cooke<l foot!, such as, rice and d&ly and of u coarse 
flat ‘ ake, baked. Before partaking of this food, all Hindus, as a rule, wash hands and feet, and remove 
their garments from tiieir perHons, including the turban and skull-cap, leaving only a cloth round the loins. 
'Ube castes are exceedingly particular in eating this kachd khdnd apart. A Brahman and a Rajpoot, for instance. 
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West eat fowls anil meat, luxuries eschewed by their breihren of the East. 
•The SaksenSs have three divisions ; — 

1- Asl. I <). Kharo. 

2. DOsro. j 

I'lieso <lo not intermarry. The Sri Bflstnbs are pcrliaps the most import- 
ant of al! tlio Kayasth sub-castes ; and althougli cnumonated ordinarily as 
fourth in tlie li.st, should properly bo at its head. They are said to liavc come 
originally from Ajndhiya. Most of the Kayasths in Benares belong to thi*-' 
sub-c.aKtc. They aro also numerous in Mirzapftr and Alluhab.ad. There are two 
divisions commonly made of the Sri BSstabs : — 

1. Ivhare. j 2. IMsre. 

These .also do not intermarry. Tv o other clans of this sub-ca.ste descended, it 
is said, from one mother, are sj)read over Jlitisi, Fathpdr, NawAbganj, Arail, 
and places in their vicinity. These aro : — 

1. Nipio ShahAn. | 2. iiuddhi 8hal>An. 

In GorakhpAr certain honorary titles arc attached to the 8ri Bfistabs, such as: — 

Pande. Muhtavi. 

AmodhA. Bhouni. 

QAnungo. 

The Kayasths of the district of Muzaffarnagar are mostly of the Bhatnagar ' 
clan, Tho.‘je of KayrAna state that they originally came from Barh when 
Rajpoots wore ruling in Delbi, a period long ago assuredly («,) 

The Gaurs aro divided into two clans : — 

1, Gaur. I 2. Shimall Gaur. 

These can cat and drink together; bVit, as to marriage, a Gaur boy can 
marry a ShimAll Gaur girl, not a ShirnAll Gaur boy a Gaur girl. Should 

eating it togetbin*, would both be cxpdled from thoir several castes. The A/, dn/i, which embraces 

sweatmeata, muLt kinds of foovl, though not all, cooked with gAi, and ail dr> hiod, is eaten by Hindus together 
iudiscriminately, and, if they choo.se, with all their clothes on, and also without a previous laving of feet a-v 
well as of hands. 

(a) Report of Uie Census of the North-Western Provinces, IbG^, Appendix B, p. 8. 
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the two latter br^k through their caste rules of propriety, and marry, their 
fhiUlrcii rank not with the Gaurs, but with the ShimAli Gaurs. This sub-caste 
originally caino from Bengal. In the ueighbourhood of Delhi some of the Gaurs 
liave Ibrniod alliances with Bhatm\gar families : their children .are called 
8liim;'ili GJaurs. The Karans are found in numbers in Tirhdt, where they are 
employed as pdhrdru or village accountants. The habits and customs of 
the Shraj Dhuj Kayasths arc in many respects like those of Brahmans.' 
Indeed, they presume to call themselves Brahmans. They are numerous in 
Delhi, w'here a division of the city is called by their name. 

In the district of Meerut, the Kayasths have secured for themselves a position 
as landed pi’oprietors (a ). It is .said that this tribe was the first among the Hindu 
races of India to accjuire a knowledge of the Persian language under the Maho- 
medan emperors, and hence the importance to which they attained. ^ 

The Ainasht, Sri BAsral), and Ka ran clans, are numerous in Behar, There 
are some families also of the BhatnAgar, Mdthur, and Saksena clan.s. The Sri 
Bustahs arc said to have come originally from Tirhht. 

Ka\'asth.s ai e proprietors of many villages in the CawnpOr di.strict. Not 
long since they held no fewer than forty-eight in the parf^annah of GhAtamphr ; 
and at one time they were the chief landed proprietors in the par^artnak of 
Bhogn I phr !M usanaga r. 

Landed proprietors of this tribe have pos.sessions in various parts of the 
district of Fathpur. A sliort time ago they held twoiity-sevoii separate estates 
in the pargannalt of Ekdillah alone. They had also seventeen in the Kotlah 
pargatinah. 

“ Nuinerous members of flic caste, ” says Mr. P. Carnegy, “ rose to high 
places and honors under the kings of Oiidh.” He gives a list of the names of 
fifteen Kajas of the Kayasth tribe, who, he states, were the best known of those 
who ro.se to distinction. “The title of Uaja,” he adds, ‘‘which these men acquired, 
.veeins to have been for lift* only ; and the life-title has been recognized by the 
Hriti.sh (iovernment in favor <»f Tej Krishan, the son of Uaja BAiI Kri.shan, the 
lute Finance Minister of tlie ex-king. There is no Kayasth Taluqdar with 
the title of Raja in the Viircroy’s Durbar list, although there are seven others 
mentioned of le.ss degree” (A). 

In most of the purgannuhs of the Ghaziphr district there arc a few villages 


in) Plowtlen’H C»3U8uii oftbp North- Western Fruvincet*, Appendix B., p, 14, 
(/>) Mr. P. Carueg^*B Kuoes of Oudli, p. 59, 
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“ belonging to communities of Kaya.stlis, or L&las, of the famSiea of the heredi- 
tary Qfitnlngocs, or superintendents of village records and accounts” (a). 

Mr. A. O. Hume givc.s a .singular instance of long proprietorship among 
the K.ayavths of Etawah : — “ Of the Kayasths, Chaudhrt Ganga Parshiid, of 
Ilurhidanna and Uniri, Talu(|dSr and Honorary Magistrate, still (with branches 
of hi.s family) hold.s nc.arly the same vill.ages they obtained in grant some .six 
hundred and lift}' years ago” (A). 


The Kaya.sths arc nunKU'ovis in Etawah. The Ayara family, belong- 
ing to the Sakscua claii, oecupic.s .a con.spicuous position among them. 
This family has h(?(*n in ICtawah from the death of .Tai Chand, of Kanouj, 
and entered the service of .Samersa, on his taking posses.siou of Etaw.ah. *‘Pok- 
har Das .‘iiidNirmal Das, his sons,” .says Mr. lliinic, “obbiined from Smner.sa, or 
hi.s son, the ollice of Chuudhri, and with it, .as usual, a grant of several villages, 
many of which their deseoiidants still hold. Tlie oftice of Q^niingo of Etawah is 
hereditary in this family ; and has alw.ays been held from Samersa’s era up to 
the preseiit time hy some innmher of it.” ‘VBesides these,’ he adds, “there are 
the (di.akwa and Pai'asn i. Kayasths, to w’liose family belonged ihe famou.s llaj.a 
Nawal llai, whon» the Nauab Tiangash killed. These are Saksena. "Kharrai. 
Again, there sue the Ek di! Ksiyasths, Saksensi, DOserst, siml others, who.se a.\cos- 
tors were one and sill followers or .servants of the Chaulnui Ksijas, to whom they 
owed tlieir estabes still held by their de.scendants, as well as man v others that 
have novv pa.s.scd into otln r hands” (c). 

In tlic Et:ih district several Ivay.a.sth fmnilic.s have landed pos.-^;(!ssion.s. The 
Saksena, Sri Bastal), .and Kul Sarisht clans, are all found in the di.strict. 

'J'he wealthiest l.andhohhn’s throughout tlie whole of the Fathphr district 
belong to tin.s tribe. Tliey originally came from Ilatgaon. 

The Kayasths arc uumerous in the Allahabad district. “ They seem,” 
says Mr. Uicketts, “ to h.avo ’oeen the marked recipients of favor from the Maho- 
inodan emperors.” 

“ The (.^anfttigo-ships of several parffannahs, and other possessions, were given 
to several families of Delhi Kayasths. There is one family of Kayasths in Karrah, 
who are apostate.s to Mahoniedanism. This was either to obtain or retain a 
Q^nango-ship. The Q9,n6ngo-ship is gone ; but they are still Mahomedaus, 


(a) MemoirH of the Ghazipur District, p. 45. 

(ft) Census of the North-Western Provinces for 1865; Mr. A. O. liume's Meinoraudum, p, 82. 
(c) Mr. A. 0. ilumc's Mcmoratulum on the Castes of Etawah, p. 87. 
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tLoiigb they retain the Kayasth customs as far as is compatible with their new 
roligiou” (a). Landed proprietors of this tribe are located in the MirzapOr district. 


The Kaj/asfhit of Bengal. 

From the manuscript or Hindu Castes by Babu Kishori LSI, a iiativo of the 
iSortli-lVh stern Provinces, 1 learn that there are four separate clans of ILayastha 
in Bengal, the names of which arc as follows ; — 

J. Kewas. 3. Sirdatt. 

2. Newas. 4. Abut. 


For the correctness of this list, I am unable to vMuch. Tt certainly does 
not agree Avith one Avhich I have received from a respectable Bengali Kayasth 
of Benares. He states tliat the Beng.ali Kaya,sths arc divided into eleven clans, 
thvc(j of which me Kuliu, and arc of higher rank than the rest. 


I. d iho.se, 

2 *Bho,se \ 
3. -Mitr, I 
i. *I>e. 

5. “Datt. 

(). *Kor. 


Kulius. 


7. -Palit. 

8. »»Sen. 
b. 'Singh. 

10. -IMs. 
11’ '^uh.'i. 


AH these dill’erent clans, including even the Kullns, interniaiTy ; and in 
that re.sp^ct set a praiseworthy example to the Kayasth clans ol the North- 
Western I'rovinces. Many Bengali Kayasths are found in Benares, of whom 
a considerable number are Government officials retired on their pen.sions. 


lialu Guru Bus Mitra. 

Tlie Bengali community in Ih-mires is veiy large, .amounting to not fewer 
than twenty thousand jiersons At the head of it stands the Babu, whose name 
is given above. He is a Kayasth of Calcutta, and is a son of the late Babu 
Ba j' ndra Mitra, tormeily a leader of native society in Benares. The family 
dal' its connection w ith the British in India as far back as about the year 1686, 
\vli( M (,iie ot its ancestors, Govind lltim Mitra, I’eceived an appointment from 

(a) Census of thi No/'th-AV extern Provincca ibr 1865; Mr. Ricketta* Memoraoduitt on the Tribea of 
.MhUiubuH VuL IJ., Appendix B., p. U>0, 
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Mr. Job Cliamock, the governor of the English factory at Calcutta, and settletl 
in a district near the present fort called from tlmt time to the present after 
him, Govindpdr. It is evident, from the records of the Ejist India Company 
of the last century, that Govind Kain was for a long period a faithlul and 
influential servant of the Company. Wlien in 1 756 the Nawab Siraja Daiilah 
j)landered the English factory in (Calcutta, Govind KatA showed his loyalty by 
fighting against him, and, on occasion of the English residents being thrust into 
the BIa(rk Hole, Govind Rjltn was seized and placed in confinement. After the 
battle of riasscy, in the next year, Govind Ram was appointed by the Conipany 
jis Deputy Superintendent of the Police of Calcutta (a). 

Babu Rajendra Mitra, father of the present Babu, received a /chilat^ or 
robe of honor,, from the Government in 1852, for the liberality and public 
spirit displayed by him ; and the Honorable Court of Directors specially noticed 
him in a Despatch of the 1st December of that year. nal)u Guru D/is Mitra 
worthily maintains the honour of his lious«i by Ids patriotism and loyalty. In 
the mutiny he nobly co-operated Avitb the Government, in conjuuctiou with the 
late Raja Sir Deo Narain Singh Bahadur, in endeavouring to (piell the spirit 
of disaffection in Benares, and in :dl‘or<ling substaxitial aid to the authorities. 
The Comnd.ssioner of Benar«>s :iud Govcrnor-Geii»‘r.ars Agent, thtis wrote of 
idm to the Government of India: — I have much satisfaction in stating that 
Babu Guru Da:, Mitra, son of flie good Rajendra Mitra, has done all in his 
power during tfxe mutiny to assist Governmeut. He attended in person at the. 
Mint on the night of the mutiny. lie, during tlie following days, gave sup- 
plies for the troops ; he furnivshed six or seven horses, a puiki-garn/ (or coach), 
a number of carts, wheels — and, in short, a.s far as Ids ability extended, did all 
that h<» could to identify himself with tlie cause of Government’' (b). On 
.several occasions tlie Babu has madx valuable benefactions to the city. His 
family belongs to the Gaur clan of Kayasths. 

(<i) An Ac< ount of the late Govind Rdm Miti-a and his Dugeendunts, p,,. 1—7 (printed fof private 
cirpulationj. 

(h) ll/iff, p. *26. 



CIIAPTEll IX. 


GOLDSMITHS AND JKWELLERS-AUTIZANS AND MANDFACTTJRERS-POTTERS, BOPE 
MAKERS -BKAZIERS, IRON SMELTERS, Ao. 


'SONAR,-MAKlYA,“Il\nHAl.'Rn\r:AUI,'I.O!IAn.-C}ALAf«AIt.-«AXr)nA1!A OIf T?Al:riTYA,»LATIERA,'TiUlWHAH, 
■«KAMAN(JAR AXtWll!(;Airil V>\'AiaAl{.'l>AUtJAK,'‘l‘A'l\VA OR"PArAUUA,TJAXiUTTA,X’IIliRmAR, KASERA, 
•'f I lA ri I ERA.' Bll A rtl A A, AN rw > D 111 Y A. 


tSondr. 

Thw Sonars nro goldsmiths, silversiiiitlis, and jcwollcrs. In Benares they 
profess to derive thoir origin from the Kshatriyas. Some persons speak of 
them, however, as .standing in a high position among the Sndra family. The 
Mahratta Sondr ca.stc regarils itself as allied to the Brahmans, and the sub* 
castes stylo themselves Up.a-Brahmana3, or minor Brahmans («). Whatever 
may h.ive been the origin of the Soi;iir.s, they arc not now socially of higher 
i-juik than the Vai.syas. to A'hich great family, a.s rnauufacturors and traders, 
they properly belong. They aro said to bave .a ponnliar language or dialect 
of their own. This statement, however, I have not had the opportunity to 
verify. 

The Sonars of Benares are divided into three tribes : — ■ 

I. Biirah Miil or twelve Roots. 

II. Bdwan Illiil or lifty-tAvo Root.s. 

Ill, Bai.s Mhl or twenty-two Root.s, 

1 .‘•hall only give .i detailed acctmnt of the first, or Bfirah Mhl tribe. This 
i.i dividtal into twelve elan.s, as follows : — 

1. KdmtuHi of RAintulli Ganj. 

2. TluTkur of Thakur Ganj. 


(«) Wilbon'a Glof^sary of Indian Torms, p. 488. 
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3. -Naugrahia of Naugrah. 

4. -PhAl of Phfijwari. 

5. "“Aldeniana of Aldeuian. 

7. -Rajghatiti of liajgh&t. 

8. •'Anguria of Anguri. 

9. ’“Tfi.to of TSto Ganj. 

10. -Pliapljo of Pliaphe Ganj. 

11. -Nautiikia of Nautake Ganj. 

1 2 •'Taudora of Tande, 

The last, namely tlie Tandora clan, is again sub-divided into thirteen niinor 
clans ; — 

1. "Singli Tandora of Singhphr. 

2. 'Auilohiya of Amlo. 

3. ‘dhanjhiya of JhAnjlil Tola. 

4. ‘Sugvahair of Sitgvari. 

5. "Naktu, Naik of Naktu Ganj. 

G. 'A Iona of Agra. 

7, ‘‘Mujariya of Agra. 

8. •Taliukhiya of Agra. 

0. GhosivSl of Ghosia. 

10. «l\.hrj.spurl o^‘ Kliasphr. 

11. 'Purina of Puraniya. 

1 2. 'Ghatkiya of Andhrt. 

13. 'Purbi of Phapha. 

^Nidrhfa. 

This clan is connected with the Sonars. Its occupation is peculiar. The 
refuse collected in the shops of gold.smiths and silversmiths, consisting of small 
particles of gold and silver, intermingled with dust and all sorts of rubbish, is 
purchased and carried away by the NiSriya, who, with great care and diligence, 
separates the precious from the vile. This occupation is sufficiently remunera- 
tive to give employment to a distinct caste of Hindus. 

Barhai. 

The Carpenter Caste, called also Kokis. Although carpenters are frequently 
employed as blacksmiths, yet tliey form distinct castes, quite independent of one 
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another Botli have tho character of being hard-working, enterprising, and 
; and are undoubtedly supenor in many respects to most Hindus of 
tl»eif o»va rank iii native society. As .artizans, they exhibit little or no inven- 
MV(* power ; but in imitating tlie workmanship of others, they are, perhaps, 
urt^nrpah.sed in the whole world. They are equally clever in working from 
ih'Signh. and models. 

Th.c Barhai ca.ste is said to be divided into seven clans ; but in reality it 
iias main more. In Benares and its neighbourhood, there are the following 


1. -vTsmoodhari. 

2 “Rhatt. 

3. •'Maghni3'a. 
t. -Kokas. 


5. •SetbSndil RS.meshwar. 
G. •Kanoujea. 

7. 'I’argangiya. 


The JaneoduArlscat no meat, wear the sacred cord (janeo), and regard tbeni- 
seives as far superior to all the rest. Tircy are said to come from the Doftb. The 
Kh^tis simpl>’ inanulacture wheels. Tlie KokSs are from Delhi, and make chairs 
.•md tables. Those designated Setbamh'i ilameshwar are manufacturers of puppets 
or doll.s, with which they perform in public. The}' also Inive a character for beg- 
ging. 'Hiey arc tlierefore not a reputable branch of tlie caste. The clans nei- 
ther eat together, nor smoke together, nor intermarry. Mahomedans al.so work 
a.s carpenters, as well as Hindus. 

Sir llemy Elliot h.ts given in liLs Glo.ssary the names of other clans not 
Ibniid in this iist, as*K(ika,*Mahor, •Tank,'Upraiitiya,*Banian-Barliai or'Mathuria, 
-Ojha Gaur, and'Chamar Barhai («). Khk.a is, I suspect, intended for Kokfts ; 
the Banian- Barliais and Ojha Gaurs are, prob.ably, Brahmans cmplo^'ed’ as car- 
penters ; and tlie GhamAr-Barhais .are undoubtedly Charnars. 

Widows arc permitted to re-marry in this caste. 


'Khnrihii. 

Tlie Kharadl is a turner. Tlie Hindustani w'ord for to turn (by the lathe) 
iclinrddmi. In addition to his usual occupation as a turner, which is shared, 
to some extent, by the Barhai or carpenter, he (.njoys a monopoly in the mauu- 
fai ture of nooden toys. The ca.ste is not numerous. The KharAdts are a very 
industrious and respectable class of artizans. They also bear the names of 
Kanair, Kundera, and Kundaira. 


(u) Elliot’a Supplemental Qlospar^, Vol I., p. 56 . 
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Lohdr. 

The Blacksmith Caste. Some of tiie members of the caste not only work 
in iron, but also labor as carpenters. Hindu blacksmiths are clever artizans, 
and in intelligence are far superior to most other tribes holding socially^ a»» 
<‘({ual rank with them. They are divided into seven clans as follows ; — 


1 . 'Kanoujea. 

2. oMahouIiya. 

3. '•'Sri Bdstak. ^ 

4 ‘Mallik. 

All these are found in Benares, 
heard of other clans, such as — 

1 . “Maghaiya. 

2. -Sinar. 


5. “Banarasiya. 

6. -Chaurjishfi. 
Purbiya. 


t . 


None of them intermarry. I have also 
.3. 'Matlmriya. 


The Loliftrs .are popularly said to be descended from the Rishi or ancient 
sage, Viskarma, and are consequently supposed to belong to tliis gotra. 


'Qalaignr. 

The Qiilalgar is properly one who tins co]){)er cooking utensils, by which 
process they are rendered safe and .suitable for culinary purposes. But he also 
occasionally pursues the j)rofession of a gilder. Both Hindus and *Mahomcdan.s 
lollow the occupation of tin-men. It i.s a separate ca.ste among the Hindus. 


’’Sandhnra or liorhltfa. 

. The Saudhara sharpens and cleans swords, knives, and all kinds of imple- 
ments of iron and steel. He is also a polisher and furbisher. The clan profess- 
es to have come originally from Marwfir, and to be related to the Rajpoots. 
Mnhomedans who pursue the same avocation are called'Sikligars, or more pro- 
perly * Saiqalgars. Indeed, occasionally, Hindus tliemselyes are likewise so 
styled. The caste j^lso bears the designation of Barhtya. 

‘Lahera. 

These are properly earthenware-varnishers. But as this occupation is, I 
suppose, insufficient for their m<aiatenance, they unite to it that of carrying 
bricks on asses for erecting houses and walls. They are, consequently, in both 
respects intimately connected with the'Kumlmr or Potter tribe. 
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Kumkdr. 

The Potter Caste. They manufacture all kinds of earthen vessels, 
vhetlier lor domestic or genenil use. These are mtvdo by the hand, and often 
disfilivv ( «'iisiderablc ingenuity. Many of them, especially those that are of 
• onij)li(:!te(I construction, are made as follows. A large wheel is placed in an 
liori/.oiiL-d position on a .small and well-lubricated pivot fixed strongly into the 
irround. On the centre of the wheel above the pivot, a quantity of prepared 
< 1.1 V is fkqiosited; then by means of a stick the wheel is made to revolve very 
rapidly, and suflicieut impetus is imparted to it^o keep it in motion for several 
minutes. Seating himself down on the ground lieforc the wheel, and stretching 
his arms over, the Kumhdr manipulates the revolving cl.ny into the shape 
intended, and, having done so, separates it by tner.ns of a thin cord from tho 
icst of the clay, and re-commences the same operation, there being enough 
« lay on the wlieci for the manufacture of u dozen vessels or more. When tho 
Avheel -lackcn.s in speed, he places the stick in a hole near one of the Bpoke.s, 
and revolving it a few times forcibly, sends it on again with its original speed. 
Tin vessels when m;idc are burnt in a kiln. In addition to this employment, he 
also make.s ljri<;ks and tiles. 


Tlio word Kiimhar is derived from the Sanskrit Kumhhakdrii, kuinbha 
meaning a watei -jar. Tho caste has seven sub-divisions : — 


1. -Kanoujea. 

2. 'liatheliya. 
'Svvariya. 
*Bardhiya. 


5. 'Godaihiya. 

6. 'Kasgar or'Kastora. 

7. 'Chaubania Misr. 


Tho first three sub-castes are chiefly employed in making tiles and bricks. 
The Bardhi}'as convey clay and earth on the backs of bullocks. The Godaihiyas 
perform the same operation, but on donkeys. The Kasgars occupy themselves 
mostly in mriUIng dishes and jdates ou which food is eaten. They are sometimes 
<allcd Kasfcora. The Cliauliunia Mi.si's idaim to have been once Brahmans. 
Their compound naiin; is partly of a Ka jpoot, and partly of a Brahman origin, 
tl.e (. hauhans being a well-known tribe of Rajpoots, and the Misrs being Brah- 
mans ol a certain rank. Whether the claim of this clan is sound, is hard 
to say. 

This is one of tho most numerous castes inhabiting the Nortli-Wcstem 
Provinces. It is computed that nearly half a million of Kumh&rs are scattered 
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over its various districts, of whom upwards of sixty thousand are in Gorakhpur 
alone. They are, for the most part, an industrious and well-conducted people. 

Kamangar and Tirgar. 

Manufacturers of bows and arrows. Some of tliera practise the surgical 
art in the setting of fractured and dislocated limbs. They are ft)und in several 
districts, but are a small community. 

Uatcaigar. 

The Hawaigars sell gunpowder and fireworks which they manufacture. 
They are very skilful in their art, so far as their knowledge extends, yet they 
bear no comparison with the firawork-nianufactuvcrs of England. Many, per- 
haps most, of the clan are Mahomedans. 

The natives of India arc passionately fond of fireworks of every description, 
and exhibit a strong predilection for those which produce a great and stunning 
report. At marriages and other important festivals, they chiefly gratify their 
taste in such raatter.s. On occasion of a marriage in a family of position, the 
loud reports of the Ijam may be heard throughout the night, while fire-balloons 
are sent up, and fireworks ai’c discharged at intervals. The bam produces a 
sound not tmlike that of a cannon. It is a notorious fact that in the mutiny 
the first panic which occurred in one of the stations of the North-Western 
Provinces aro.so solely from the distant reports of the harmless bam at a mar- 
riage festival in a neighbouring village. 

Dabgar. 

The Dabgars arc a low caste employed in the manufacture of large leathern 
vessels for holding ghi, or clarified butter, and of vessels in which atta and glue 
are deposited. They eat the flesh of goats. They are said to have no divisions 
in their caste. The Dabgars form a considerable colony in Cawnphr, and are 
fonnd in small numbers hi several other districts. 

Patwaor Patahra. 

A tribe engaged in the manufacture and sale of ornaments, made of zinc 
and tin, and other inferior metals, worn by men and women, but chiefly by 
the latter. They also make trinkets of sUk and silk cloth, edged with gold. 
More expensive ornaments of sUver, gold, and jewels, do not faU within their 
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|)rovi]ic". Ncvcrfiieless, those they manufacture are of manifold kinds hut 
cheap, .'ind .united to the wants of the lower classes of the people. When it 
is borne in mind that every Hindu woman “^.nd girl, unless a widow, wears 
several ornaments, and commonly a great nian>', and that boys, and not a fevr 
men likewise, indulge in the same taste, it will be readily understood that tli(; 
trade in these wares is immense. The clan has live sub-divisions, as follows ; — 

1. *Xhai(^\val, or Khandlwsil. 4. -Lahcrd. 

2. “Khara or Khare. 5. Jogi Patwd. 

ii, ' Deol)anst. 

These are <{iiite <Hstinct from one another, and do not intermarry. 

The Patwas knit silk(Mi cords : and in Behar, w'here silk is f»rodiiced, many 
families aro’emploved in weaving silk cloth, or silk and cotton mixed, or cotton 
alone. 

The caste i- found in juost of the districts of these provinces, hut generally 
in .small numhers. There arc-upwards of a thousand in Benares. 

Jifwbnlta. 

A caste of rope-uiaker.s. They also interlace ch.arpoy.s, or native bed.s, 
with twine oi line roi)C- 'J hey l>C'long to the di.stricts of tho Upper Doah (a). 

Churihdr. 

Clidr! is a ijracelet made of hxn or sealing-wax, and worn round the arm 
by Hindu women. They wear u.sually many at a time painted with various 
c<dour.s. A cu.stom ])revail.s amongst them of decorating themselves with these 
orna«neni,s at a certain season of tho year. The cUuri is very brittle, and easily 
break. s. 

Th(: Cliiirlhar is a manufacturer of churis, and of all other articles made of 
Inc. The ])rincipal manutacturer in Benares is exceevliugly wealBiy, and resides 
'll a mansion known a.s (Jhi'irthfir kl-kotlii, situated near the M&n Msndil Observa* 
tory. He is very charitable, and gives what is called or daily alms, con*: i 

.sisting of ) ice and grain, to all beggars who apply, and distributes copper noiteytf^ 
on the eleventh day of the moon. , 

■i . j 

'.!> Mr. E. Keadc’s Inferior Castca of tbe Nortb-Wettom Proviiioea, p. 8S. 
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V^'. (■■'..; ■ Kcuerd^ 

The Kaseras are workers in kasa, a compound metal, and also in brass 
and copper, and in most other kinds of* metal, including gold and silver, but 
excluding iron and tin. They manufacture utensils for domestic use, which in 
India, for the most part, are made of either copper or brass. Th^*y alsb, to 
some extent, manufacture ornaments to be worn on the person, many of which 
are either made entirely of one or other of these two metals, or of several 
metals compounded together. Women are exceedingly fond of weanng orna- 
ments made of a beautifully white compound metal, white as silver, jot much 
cheaper. 

As artizans and trstders, the Knsera caste occupies a liigh position. They 
are said to be above the Vaisya, or Commercial caste, and to hold a jdace between 
this and the Kshatriya caste. The reasons as.signed for this opinion are, that 
the tribe in all its sub-divisions is more punctilious on many matfers considered 
to be of importance by Hindus than the Vaisya or Sudra castes usually are, 
and that they all wear the sacred thread. This, however, is no suflitient reason 
fer elevating them above the Vaisyas, to which family they naturally belong. 
They are divided into seven clans : — 


1. ’Purbiya. 

2. *PachIi/iwAn. 

3. '■GorakhpArb 

4. -Tank. 


5. 'TSneharA.. 

6. BhartyS.. 

7. 'Golar. 


None of these intermarry or eat together. The four first sub-divisions are 
names given to such Kaseras as have emigrated from those parts of the country 
to which they refer. The .Purbiyas arc from th^ east, the PachhawAns from 
the west ; the GorakhpOrls from the district of Gorakhphr ; and the Tanks, 
most probably, from the principality of Tonk. 


This tribe is very numerous in the city of MirzapAr, where a considerable 
is carried ^ brass wares. The Kasei-as manufacture all kinds of brass 
are sent to distant parts of the country for sale. 

7%athera. 



to some extent. 


^ heavier and reugher 
kasa. Th^ 
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also carve the vessels manufactured by tiio Kaseras. It is very difficult to draw 
an exact lino between the two castOs ; for in some respects they pursue the same 
calling-. Nevertheless, they keep themselves entirely apart, and do not permit 
fomiJy alli.ance.s with one another. 

Bhartyd. 

The workers in brass, iron, and other metals, in some cases, but not in all, 
make niot.lds and cast their own vessels. The Bhariya caste is specially 
engaged in the occupation of preparing moulds, of various shapes and kinds, 
to. casting vessels. The Bhariyas, although connected by their -avocation with 
»l>e I'hatheras and Kasoras, are, nevertheless, a distinct caste, and do not inter- 
marry with either. 

Odhiya. 

A caste of iron smelters and workers in iron. Tliey are looked down upon 
and despised by many castes, for what reason, I am unable to say. The cast© 
embraces a small community, and inhabits the Allahabad province and the 
country to the south (o). 


(m) Mr. B. A. Reade « loferioi* Castes ol the North- VTestem Provinces^ p. 32, 



CHAPTER X. 


AGRICULTUKAL CASTES- 


•KUMBni,*K0ERI,*KACnni,'KUKANr,1CUTWAU,'‘nH(TRTIYA,'MAM, •GAXDHRI,-ItUIIJRVRANQAn, ‘DIIAIL- 

PH015A,‘BARAY1, ANU«'1’AMD0U. 

Kumbhi. 

Tub great agricultural class of India is known by various dosiguatious 
appertaining to different localities. One of the most extensive tribes of cultivators 
is the Kumbhi, otherwise called Kumbhi, Kunbi, and Kurtui, which is found 
over a large portion of Ilindustan proper, and in Central India. To the west, 
however, its numbers greatly diminish. 

As tillers of the soil the Kumbhis ai’e industrious and plodding. They have 
neither the energy nor ability for hard labour exhibited by husbandmen in 
England. Nevertheless, they have great powers of endurance, and are of indcr- 
mitablo perseverance. As a cla.ss they are, I am inclined to think, higher in 
the social scale, as compared with the rest of the community, than the corre- 
sponding class in England. Not that they are better educated, or indeed so well 
educated, or more intelligent ; but they certainly command higher respect and 
consideration from other people than the labouring classes of England. Again, 
while the cultivator in India receives much smaller wages than the cultivator in 
England («), yet he is really as well off. His wants are few, and food is cheap. 
There is, I believe, less of grinding poverty among this class in India than is seen 
in the same class at home. Of course, should the rains fail, and famine, or even 
scarcity, appear— -and one or other is, alas, but too frequent— not only fearful, 
and widespread want, but also appalling mortality, are the result. 

(a) Tito ordinary wages of a husbandman in India are about two rupees and a half, or five shillings, per 
month. A few may receive tiireo rupees, but more receive only two. Many labourers are paid in fcSH and 
rarely handle money at oU. 
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The Kunihhis are distinguished from the Koerls, as the latter are frequently 
gardeners US wi ll af» husbandmen. Socially, they are on an equality, which is 
hardly the case with similar classes in England. T^y are, however, totally 
distinct, and have no rnoro intercourse with one another, though living side hy 
side, than Frenolnnen and Englishmen. But it is almost needless to make an 
observation of this nature, seeing that the same spirit of separation and exclusive- 
ness holds good with all the castes, and of a multitude of sub-castes like* 
w isCj w liiclj are virtually distinct nationalities. In the cultivation of the fields, 
,and in tending cattle, the women work as hard as their husbands. I have never 
seen them ploughing, but they perform all other kinds of field labour. 

The sub-divisions of this caste are numerous. Seven is the standard number, 
however ; but the iletails arc not the same in any two places. In Benares there 
are the following 


1. -Athariya. 

2. “Ghoreliarha. 

3. “JaiswfirA. 

4. -GujerSt!. 

These do not intermarry or eat together. In Mirzapftr I heard of two 
others : — 

1. Mahtau. 

2. ManwSr. 


5. 


“I’atarghicha. 

6. 'Patariya. 

7. *Channan-ndO. 


These are said to interm.'irry with the Channatt-nfift clan. Sir H. Elliot 
has given additional information concerning this caste. He speaks of the 
.Ihftnaiya clan, to the west of the Upper Jumna, and of other divisions of the 
tribe : “ as the Singraur and Chaparya of the Lower Doftb ; the Jharl of Nagpftr, 
the Ghameta, Samsawar, Kachisa, and Chandani of Bchar ; the ^thawar, 
Putanawar, Atharya, Cluuianaun, and Akharwar, of GorakhpAr and Benares ; 
theltawat, Jadon, Bhar 1, Kattiar, and Gangwari of liohilkhand. These also 
have no communion of food or marriage." He adds, “there are several 
Kurrnls, or Kumbis, among the Marattas ; and the Gwalior, as well as the Satara, 
families are of that stuck ”(n). He is, I think, in error in placing the Kewata 
among the sub-divisions of this caste. 

(</) Elliot*! 8iipplemeiiul Qlmsrjt Vol. Lr pn. 1^,7. 
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This tribe occupies clusters of villages in the Buflaon district ; hut Aey are 
not found there in great numbers ' ^ 

In the province of Behar, there are, on the authority of Buchanan, the 
following clans, Magahi, forming one half of the whole, Ghamota, Ayudhiya, 
Samsawar, Yasawar (or JaiswA,ra), Kachisa, Chandani, and Deal, which fast is a 
spurious race. 

In some parts of the country members of this caste have large possessions in 
land. In the year 1848, out of thirty -eight estates of which the pargannah of 
BhStA in the Fatbphr district was composed, no fewer, than twenty-seven were in 
the hands of tlic Kumbhis, there called Kftrmts ; which circumstance, it was 
rightl}' conjectured, was the chief cause of the thriving condition of that par^ 
ganna/i. In the Jalaun district they are a very useful people, engaged in 
agriculture, hut hold no influential position. They are very old inhabitants of 
some parLs of Gorakhphr. 

The Kumbhis are found in great numbers in the country about Chun&r. 
They came from -Jainagar and other place.s, to the east. A few are landholders, 
but most are cultivators. 

Koei'l. 

« 

This tribe is also called MhrAo, but it is most commonly spoken of in this 
neighbourhood by the term Koerl. These and the Kumbhis are the great agri- 
cultural cla88c.s of these provinces. Many other castes, more or less, are 
employed in the cdltivation of the soil. Indeed, every Hindu, however humble 
his station, likes to have his plot of ground, which himself or his wife and 
children, or other relations, or in default of them, some t)f his friends, may . cul- 
tivate. Property in land is considered by the people generally, of every rank 
and caste, to be the safest and most satisfactory mode of investing money, little or 
much, notwithstanding the heavy tax upon the soil. The Koerts and Kumbhis 
are agriculturists by profession, and, perhaps, least of all the castes, have 
suffered themselves to be diverted from their own proper occupation. 

Both these classes arc very laborious in their habits; on which account, and 
also for their general peaceableness, they have secured the respect of all the 
other castes. While both are engaged in the cultivation of the land, the main 
' distanction between them — for they are quite separate as tribes—- is, that a con- 
siderable number of the Koerts are vegetable gardeners. They have immense 
* giSjrdens in the vicinity of cities and towns, which are supplied by them with 
. various kinds of vegetables. 
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The Koerts are the principal growers of poppy, and producers of optura, 
both in Ben.‘»rc8 and Behar. At Hindu marriages a custom universally prevails 
of placing a high crown, called rnaur, made partly of leaves and flowers, oh the 
head of the bridegroom, and a smaller one called m/iuri, on the head of the bridei 
It is said that no wedding can take place without these crowns. They are ma^ 
by tlie gardeners, who receive a considerable price for them, according to the 
circumstances of the parties. 

Tins tribe has seven sub-divisions, which are not the same everywhere. 
Indeed, were all that exist to bo numbered up, they would, it is likely, amount 
to as many as twenty, or even thirty. The seven known in Benares are as 
follows : — 

1 . “Kanoujea. 

2. “I lard iy a. 

3. 'IllahSbSdi 

4. “Brijb^isi. 

All these are found in Benares except the'Korls. These $ub-castes do not 
intermarry or eat together. In Mirzaphr I heard of othei^s : 

1. •Ifj'lrfilgana. 3. *Kachwd.hS.. 

2. 'Banjirasiya. 

• 

The second class, as their name denotes, are evidently iinmigrants from 
Benares. Others arc given hy Sir H. Elliot in his Supplemental Glossary. In 
Ghazli)ilr, in addition to some of the above are these clans : 

1. “Torikoriya. | 2. *-BardwSir. 

Thc'Kocils, Buclianan says, are of four clans, *Kanoujea,Sraraliar,‘Ghiramait, 
and'Bharu. 

The Koerls are numerous in the district ol' Jhdnsl^ where they pursue the 
occupation of weaving. Their tradition is, that they came from Benares about 
bcvon hundred years ago. They manufacture* Ar/idrua and other cotton goods.^ 

Kuchhi. 

The Kachliis are, like the Kumbhis, cultivators. The pm!uuits of bptb, 
so fur UK 1 have been able to ascertain, aro much the same, and yet j^rhapa the 


.*>. *Korl. 

6. •Purbihfi. 

7. *Dakhinab&. 
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Kftchliis are more j&oquently employed as gardeners than the other class. 
They are a peaceable and industrious people. Some of them are artizans. 

The E^chhis state that tliey have seven clans; but in reality they have 
more than this number. Sir H. Elliot enumerates the following :* Kanoujiya, 
Hardtha, Singrauriya, Jaunpurij'a, Bambauiya or Magahya, Jarolha, *Kachh« 
Tr&hS^, Dhakolya, Sakhsena, and Sachan (a). These clans do not associate 
together or intermarry. In Behar the K&chhls are largely engaged in the 
cultivation of the poppy. This tribe is found in many of the districts of these 
provinces, and is very numerous. 

The K^chhts of Lallatphr are divided into four clans, as follows: T 
Eachhwd^hi ; 2 Saloriya ; 3 Hardiya ; 4 Amwar. 

The Elichhts of Jh&usi claim to be descended from the Kachhwfth^ Raj- 
poots ; and affirm that their ancestors came from Narwar a thousand years ago. 

Kukani. ■> 

An agricultural caste, many members of which reside in the Bhadoht par- 
gannah of the Mirzap&r district. There are a few also in Benares. 

Kuiwar. 

A class of cultivators found in small numbers in various districts, especially 
to the north of the Jumna. They are also employed as watchmen (6). 

Bh^riiya, 

A small agricultural caste found chiefly in Tuppeh Upraudh of the Mfrza- 
phr district, where they are reputed to have sprung from the Gnjars of Gujerftt. 
They are also mot with on the banks of the Jumna. A few inhabit the district 
of Gorakhphr. 

M&U. 

Although many .Koei^s are employed as gardeners, yet they are more 
especially what are termed in England market-gardeners, while the MAH is the 
genec^ gardener. He lays out gardens, plants fruit-trees, sows flower-seed, and, 
in fact, performs the various duties of a garden containing fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. The word is derived from the Sanskrit mdf, a wwath. 

(«) Suf^kmeutal OloMuy, Yol. L, p, 145. 

^ Mr. B. A. BMde'«li^«rChwtes,ac.,p.M^ 
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111 lavine out a flower garden, and in arranging beds, the Mftlt is exceed* 
iiiirlv ox|iert. His powers in this respect are hardly surpassed by gardeners 
111 b’ut;laiid He lacks of l ourso the excellent botanical knowledge of many 
thivilisli eardeiu'fs, and also the peculiar skill disphned by them in grafting ami 
.•tossiiio. and in watching the habits of plants. Yet in manipulative labour, 
cspecialh wlien superintended l>y a Knropean, lie is, thougli much slower in 
t xecufion, almost, if not quite, equal to gardeners at home. 

According to Luclianan, the Afalfs are divided into the following clans: 

1 ‘■Magalii j 5. -Baghel. 

2 -Sirinanr. | fi. ■Kahauliya, 

3. ♦Banarasiya i 7. ‘Desi, 

t. 'Kanonjiya. i 

I'lic tribe pennits tbe re-inarriago of w'idovvs. ‘‘ One Arjiin, a man of this 
v-aste ' vS<i\s Ml 1* t'arnegy, ‘•rose to the honorary distinction of Haja under 
the kings of Ouilli, and thereafter added Singli to his name (a). " 

In the Fhjtiour ihstrict the Sani caste is said to be the .same as the MftJi 
ca.ste The Satii is spoken of as a first-rate gai'dener, florist, and vegetable 
grower. Maiis are found in many parts of the North- VVc.stern Provinces 
They have Ix en kiujwn to bo in tlie Mora.Jabad district for .several hundred 
vears past Sune of them are reputetl to fiave come originally from Ajudhiva 
and Lucknow 

In some places M;il is are employed as vaccinators, and presitrihe medicine to 
persons attackeil with .‘'inall-pox. Such Malts are ctilled Darshaniyas, 

Gandhri. 

Tire Gandhrts and the Mails wruc formerly one elan, hut they have 
bt-come gra bially distifict cias.se.s, so Unit now there i.s no intermarriage 
between tlieni. and they arr* really sejiara tf* elans I'lu- Gandhri no longer devotes 
biin.^-elf to the general diitii's (jf a gardciier, but i.s c.xc.iusively engaged in the 
prcq.aration of jier' times from flower.s. Tliese he extract# by various proceifises. 
The manufacture of the Otto of [loses calls forth hi.s highe.st powers. It is, 
kowover, very remunerative, and well re-pays his utmost skill. 


(«) Mr. I'.. Curni'^’t Races of Ourlb, p, 92. 
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Kunjrn. 

A .small and humble caste of cultivators principally eng'aged in the growtJi 
and .sale of vegetables. They are liard-v.'orking and industrious. The caste i.s 
found in the districts to the east of Oudh («). 

Hangar. 

The Hangars are, to .some extent, an agricultural clas.s. Some of them 
have been employed as sej)oy.s. They are nuinerous in Shekawati and the 
Bhatti territory. Colonies of the caste are found in the Upper Doab and 
Rohilkhand (7* ). They )i!V\ e, as a class, the re|)jitation of being turbulent and 
disorderly. Some of them have embraced tlie Mahoniedan faith. 

Dhailiihora. 

A low cjiste of cultivators. They are also employed as .servants. The caste 
is found to tlie ea.st of Oudh (c). 


Barayi. 

Thi.s i.s a very numerous and wealthy tribe in Benares, e.xclusively devoted 
to the sale of pawn, a condiment eaten by natives of all cla.sses, Hindu an<l 
Mahomedan. Pawn is an aroma ric plant cultivated on an cxteu.sivo scale in 
various parts of the country. It i.s a creeper, and grows much like the vino, 
needing ])o]cs for its .support. Its leaves are gatliercd while fresh and green, 
and are in this condiuon brought to the .shops lor sale. No other portion of the 
plant is eaten. But the leaves are never eaten alone. The Barayi, or pawn- 
seller, puts in cacli leaf a little catechu, part of a betel-nut, and a small (juantity 
of moi.stencd chalk. The leaf is then fohled neatly into the shape of an 
equilateral triangle, an<l kept lirm by the insertion of a clove into the over- 
lapping edges. Ualf-a-dozen of such fVdded loaves are sold for one pice (a 
fraction over a thii-d of a penny) in the open bazars of Benares. Sometimes 
cardamums, dricul edeoa-nut, and other ingredients, are added to impart delicacy 
to the ll.avour, while at the same time some of those ju.st mentioned are 
dimini.shod. The leaf with its contents, just as sold, is chewed by the natives, 
and it is surprising how passionately fond they all are of it. If they can afford 

(fl) Mr. E. A. Ecade's Inferior Castes of the North-Westera Provinces, p. 30, 

Ihid^ p. 21. 

(<;) Ihid^ p. 27. 
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to do so, ilioy ill cat it from morning to night ; oven young children will eat it 
Avi?]; un;;t lit rt'lish. Europcana for the most part, abhor it; and it is 

(Itfi! ( lib (u iiTMlorstiiiv] Jiow the natives so universally enjoy its strong aromatic 
mill It Pavour, Tor the tfi.stc f<)r such a compound is certainly not natural 

to nnv Olio Jbnvu is iiadoahtodly an excellent stomachic, and imparts a consider- 
al'Jo .-tinmlus to the digestive organs. Yet the inordinate degree in which it is 
iiidiilgt'd muM he injurious to the system. The strain upon the salivary glands 
ot those who are constantly eiiewing it cannot but be prejudicial to those 
organs. The gums of the Jaws in ajipearanco are jiowerfully affected, and being 
lived a yellowish red liy the mixture in the mouth, are somewhat disgusting 
to look upon. 

This ;’ ihe Ii.as iimny siilj-divisions. 


1. 

•('•i.ivii'.isiya. 

.5, 

-Tamonli. 

il. 

•^lais^v,'(^a. 

G. 

'Magailiiya. 

r> 

•). 

»Sn Bastak. j 

7. 

<Kasalkant. 

4. 

*Blierili;ira. | 

8. 

'riiuliiliara. 


9. DImnwariya. 


All tlii'sc arc ill Benares; none of tin rn intermarry or eat tegethor. The 
Tamonl;s :nv lew in iiundHT on tlie Benares side of the Ganges; luit arc vorv 
numerous on the opjiosile side The pawn-sellers are scattered all over the 
cirv and ^uhuiiis. Tliey are. lioweia-r, eliielhy found in the AnrungAhSd, 
Siira.kund, and Misrj'nkra disti lets, wlen e some of them .reside in large .and 
sph uilid ii.a?i.si:)ns. 'I’h<>y have a bazar, called Dariha. near iSurajkund, s[»ecially 
devoted to the .sale of jiawn. 

Tainfiiyli. 

This clan is .-dsn engaged in the manufaetvirc am! sale of j)tiirny yet has no 
fainiiy comiexic:i or ii;te! course witli the Barayi clan, but kecjis itself entirely 
distinct from it. The Tainbol'i sells hetel-vmt as well as pawn : and appears to he 
more of a wholesale trader than tJie Bar.iyi. Soifte of the Tainholls have 
e.vti ii si , (• gardens for tlie |irodiu tioii of tlie iKitrn-U’nf. It is singular that the 
li't rm/i.s and I ruuiji/Iis sliould he s. ■ distinct as castes, and vet shoulii be so closely 
connected in tlieir trade and oei iipation 

It is ipiestioiinlde whethei there is any real difference in the occupation of 
tlie 'l aiiiholi and Uaray} eastes. .Mr. TT A. licade, in his “ Jnferior Castes of the 
Morth-Westi-ru ih'ovinces,'’ sHy.s that the llarayis arc growers, and the Tambolls 
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selkrs of pawn. But this is certainly not a correct statement respecting the 
two castes in Benan^s, as l)otli in that city are manufacturers and sellers. 

In the North-Western Provinces no fewer tlian one hundred and thirteen 
thousand persons arc engaged in tiie trade in p;iwn {a). Upwards ot forty thou- 
sand of these arc in the (li.strict of Gorakhphr. 


(<•/; Itcpurl of the Consuit of lla* N or extern Piovinct si ioi Vol. II. (». -iu 
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.vstf;^ or ihh.'dsmkx, sirEviiEfiPS, &c. 


Auli; AliAiv riAUAKIV.V AM) KIWARI. 

A /nr. 

Tiirs is a vcrv ( xtonslvo fribe of hcrd.sinon scattered over a largo portion 
<)f India. In Ben!ire>- and its iioigliboui-hoad it i.s clunfly confinod to two citrus, 
(iav.mI Bans and l)lir>ror, wlucli are resfrierc'd to n aring cattle Whetlior .such 
:i lostrictiou ovists in otlicr parts of India, I am unabJo to say ; but there is 
r(*i,son to believe that, in cai lier times, wiien ibo Aiiirs were liold in greater 
coii.-uloration 'Ijaii tliev arc at the i>rc.sent day. the tube was as iimcli u race 
ot .^iiopheids as o* kci-pors ol cattle. 

The word Ali'ir is contracted from Abhtr.a Now if this 1)0 the easte 
veiorr<‘d to b\ Maim, in his Institutes, it follows that the Ahlr is tlu-ee-fonrths 
a Bralunan, ami tcie-fonrt!) a Vaisya (n). The Ahirs practise the custom of 
some othei castes in regard to tlie marriage of youuger brothers with the 
widows f>r elder brotliors. 

formerly, the pitra;tin/ia/i or h.irony of Alirorfi, in the Mirzaphr district, 
was ealh'il Abo vvara. oi tlie «-onntry of the Ahirs ; anil it i.s probable that it 
was. to a largt evtf nt if not ( xcliisively, in tlie b.ands of this tribe The 
Aims ore found • in great nnnitiers,’ says Sir Henry Bllior, ‘'in the .southern 
of the r>f lili territory, Irum Kevvart, on the borders of Mew'fit, to the 
r>ikaiiir fi'aitier. ill a ti’act of oonntrv known under the name of Btghoto. A 
,1 > 1 - 1 ' )M>|)iilatioi) of .Vlitrs f Tiklcwala) will also lie found in a line extending 
ii'.iii tlie Kola Nadi, in the noigliiiouriiood of Marehrah, to near Bihaineyu on 
i!ie Inuma ; and (rum Sailmptir Majhaull in Gcrakhpftr to Singrauli in 


('/) Mativ, X. H, 16. 
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Mirziipiir” («). Tbe investigations conducted by Sir Henry into tlie distribuHon 
of this tribe wexe very extensive. Kesperting their origin, be remarks, llio 
Abtrs of these Provinces all trace their .origin to Mathura, or places a little 
to the west of it. There appe.'vr to be three grand divisions .amongst them ; 
the Nandbans, the .ladubans, and Own Ilians, wliicb acknowledge no connexion, 
cx<‘ept that of being all Ahirs. Tho,‘;e of the Central J)oab usually style them- 
selves Nandbans ; those to tlio west of the Jmnna and the L'pper I)oab, »ladu- 
bans ; and those in the Lower Doab anti Benare.s, (Iwalbatis. Tlit' butcr seem 


to have no sub-divisions, or Gots. The prineijial Gots of the Nandlians are, 
SamarjihalM, Kishuaut, lihagt.a, Iblehnia, Diswar, Nagowa, Kanaudha, Idhnr, 
llawat, Tengfirea, Kor, Kaniaria, Ibirausla, Mijjw!'ir, Ibdiima, Nirban, Kharkari, 
Dirlior, Sitolia, darwaria, Baiotbi, Gomla, and Phatak ; amounting in all to 
"iglity-four. In Btghoto. besides many of tliese. tliei'e are tin* Molak, Santoria, 
Khosia, Kliallia, Loniwal, Apbariy.a or Apliiriya, Maila, Mliaila, Khoro, Sesotia, 
GandwAl, Gird, Blianisar.i, Janjaria, Kankauriii, and Nigania ; amounting in all 
to sixty-four (Vi).” He adds, that tlie first in i*ank ;imong these are tbe Klioros, 
a position, however, which is disputed by the Aphiriyas. t.)f the last two clans, 
many, it .«eems, arc M.aliomedans. 

Respecting the liistory ol' the tribe, the same accurate and careful writer 
states the following. ‘' This pastoral tribe, of the Yadnbansi stock, was form- 
erly of inucli greater consideration in India than it is at present. In the 
Ram.ivana .aiid Mahal>h,arat tlie Ablitras in tlie West are sjioken of ; and in tbe 
Purauic Geogr.aphy, the country on tbe^ western coast of India, from the Taptl to 
De^'ag■arl^, is called Aliliira, or the region of Cowherds. When the Kattts 
arrived in Gujisrat, in the eighth century, they found the greater juirt of the 
country in jiossession of the Abirs. The name of Aslrgarb, wliicli Ferishta 
and the Khazana Aniira” say is derived from Asa Alilr, .shows tliat the tribe 
was of some importance in the Dekkan also : and there is no doubt that wt^ have 
trace of the name in the Abira of Ptolemy, which he places above Patalene. 
Abirs were also at one time Rajas of Nepal, at the beginning of our oi’a : and 
they are perhaps connected with the Pala, or shepherd ilynasty, which ruled 
in Bengal from the ninth to the latter part of the eleventh century, and which, if 
we nmy put trust iu mouiunental in.scription.s, Avere for some time the universal 
monarchs of India’’ (c). 


(rf) Elliot’s Supplemental Oloasary, Vol. L, p. 3. 
(7;) Vol. r., pp, 3, 4. 

(p) Vul. I., pp. 2, 3. 
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Tn I^oiinrcs fiixl its iieiglihourhood the names of only a few clans liave 

ri'iiflud I1U-. .such ;!s: 

I (Ju.il r»;itis. 

■J. ■■( 'li:iiii),:in-i);u). 

'! *I Hiciiir-ar. 

N"( 1 ! 1 (? of intonnarrv or eat togotlicr. The Gliosis arc chiellr, and 

the Gaddis are MalKmualaiis. From the Gwal lians clan all svij drink. 

ater. 'I'he Aliirs not (ody rear eatlle. Imt also make butter and curd.-:, which 
they sell together tvilh milk. Some of them are tnule.smeii ; and some are 

tiehl'k'diourers. 

The .Mill's u!' Meerut are supposed to be an intermediate tribe between the 
.I:tt> ami the (iiijars. The thr<;e smoke ami drink together. Tney ere said 
to liave come thitlier from lliwari as far as Gurgaou ami the hill country of tlio 
Ik'khar. The famous Fort ot Asirgarh (fort of Asir) Is helieved to have on- 
giuaiiv helongeil to * .Vsir,’ a chief of the elan ; hence the tenn Asir or Ahtr. 
d’he Ahirs follow the same oecupatiou of herdsmen as the Giijars, but differ trom 
tiiem in being more industrious ami less iroublesome and turliuleiit (h). 

Coimmmly, the Ahirs are regarded .as Suilias. In the Bhagwat Purttnaj 
Nand Ahir is spoken of as a VaFya. Thu trilie has been in the llijnour 
district for a very long time. In the I>u<l.aon di.strict this c|^in iees aci|uircd 
considerable inlliience ami wealth by reason of its enterprise and energy. It 
ha- (‘.Kten.'>ive landed po.s.sessions in the purgantiuhii of KSjphrali and Asadpiir. 
'I hey came from flau.si and Ilis.sar, whence they tvere driven out some seven 
humli'od years ago. 

T.he (listia;t of Itai'eilly was formerly .a den.se jungle inh.ahitci' by a nice 
oi Ahirs or lierd -men, and hence eaMod Tappa Ahlran. In the timi^ of Timhr, 
i!iC‘ .\iiir-' becoming lurbelent ;in(l disorderly, two Hindu chiefs, liaja Khurak 
Si.Md) aiul llai Mali Singh, ol Tirlnit, were desjiatehed by the emperor to 
1 . lim e tiiem to order. In iliis they succeeded a,u well, and so satisfactorily to 

ei wlcn's Rei'ort of th>‘ Census ortho Nortii-Wcslerii Provincos for 1865, Ajuioinii.x IJ., .Mr. 

^ ‘ It Llto Castes of Mvjcrut, p. 14, 


R. .Ghost. 

7. 'Krisbanot. 

8. 'Majrot. 

9. “Cliuriva. 
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tlicmsclves, that tlicy not only (juclled the rebellion of the Ahirs, and routed 
their forces, but took possession of the country, as far as Chaupahi, now called 
Mori’idfibad, on tlie one side, and J’owain and Kliaral, in n hat is now the dis- 
trict of Shahjahuuphr, on tlie other, where sonic of their descendants are still 
found (a). 

Dr. Buchanan says of the Ahirs of (Jorakhpiii’, “ that they ])osses.s the 
exclusive right of niilkin*^ the cow ; so that, on all occ.isions, for this pin’pose 
an Ahir must ho lured, even by tins low triljes. All jitople, however, may 
pre])are the cow’s milk, and may milk the butfalo. The Ahirs are also much 
employed to show game, as they are well actpiaiiitcd with the forests. IMany 
are employed as carters, in bringing timl»er from the woods ; a few are engaged 
in trade. On the day of the Dinali (a festival in l)()nour of Jjakshmi, the god- 
dess of woaltli), tbey eat tamo j>ork ; and on all occasions, such as are not of 
tlie sect of Vislimi, eat the wild bog” (f/). In most ))lace.s only the very low- 
est castes will cat the domestic pig. In the Anrangabinl Nagar of 

this district, the Ahirs and (lantam Kajpoots are tlie prevailing castes. 

A wealthy family <d‘ Ahirs h.ns |)osscssion oi' u. jag hire or largo estate in 
llassaiipiir INfaghar of the (lor.tkhpiir district, originall}’^ given to it on condition 
that it .should kcoi) the adjacent for<!st.s free from depredators. 

The llourishing town of Balah, in the (rhazipfir district, and several 
villages in its neiglibourliood, are in tiic hands of a clan of this tribe. Some of 
their .ancestors, in tbo time of the IMahoincdan oin[)erors, embraced Lslaiiiism. 
Tlicir dcscend.ants dis.avow tlioir lliiuln origin, and style themselves Shaikhs (c). 
Ill tliis district Ahirs arc chiefly found in tlie larntre and west, and also to the 
south of the (ranges. They are mostly (.Jwal-Ban.sls and Dharor.s. For gener- 
ations ]iast they have been notorious as cattle-stealers. 

Ahirs together M'itli Ghjars and Jats were among the earliest known 
settlers in the district of SliShjaliA,npAr. The traditions of those occujiving the 
Agra district show that they originally came from Mariana, Tliey have been in 
that part of the country, for .several hundred years. Some of the Ahir land- 
owners of Pargannah Fyzabiul claim to lie descended from an Ahir Raja of 
Berat. Another account is, that they were settled there by Raja Chandra Sen. 

(n) Onaus of the North-WeatcSfProviticcs, for 186.';, Vol. I., Appendix B., p. 48. 

(b ) St»tif»tical JMemoirs of the Ghazipur District, p. 45. 

(c) Report of the (Jeusua of the North- Weatern Provinces for 1865, Appendix B., Memonmdum b» 

Mr. F. 8. Growso, p. 75. ' 
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of 


TIms is iiuiiUTous tribe in 
f,r.' 1 ) 1 ' r<'n>!(ierabk; ostates. 

;in(l Mustai'abiul. 


tbe Mainpoii district, wber© some are pro- 
Tlu'V are cbietly found in the two pargfmnahs 
Tlie following is a list of their clans ; 


I. -1‘liatalv. 
l’. *Xigan;i 

; ! • ,) i wari \ a or M am ari va. 

I Dliuiiiar. 

Duiir. 

(). •Kamariya 
r Kaj'aiya. 
s. .Sondali. 


9, 'Ha lit. 

]0. ‘Lalmg.aya. 

11. *Angu»i, 

12. ''Bbragadi. 

13. Malgoraya. 

14. 'flaindu.a or’Gadua. 
1,}, -Ibblosiya. 

IG. -Ohoisi. 


With the oxcc|»tioii of rlu- IMiafal-.s, all tbe ve.st are of the Nandbansl 
(livisii).! of AbDNi^n. Tin- Kainariyas occiijiy fifty-.seveu villnge.s in two 
j>nr>:(innnfi>, ui (‘le di.strict. One ofllic.se, raiiibat, is lainous for a festival 
held iherf in honor of rwo heroes, a lliahiMaii and an Ahir 

Die rii;it;ik Aliirs p x.soss twenty •me village.s in Shiko.abad. Mr. Grows© 
iiivcs tho followinir account of their origin derived from thcm.selves r There 
was .a llaja ol (’!iitt<*re ol the Si.sodiya Une of Uajimo!.-;, commonly de.signatcd 
the Kaievi liana, llis c.ipifai was attacked by the King of Delhi , and of tho 
twelve itate^ ot the city, one only hehi ont. Tlierelore, when the invading 
.irniv had retin d. the Kaja decreed that the guard ol the twelfth gate and their 
d<.-M..n(luut> sboiihl ev.-.-r thereafter !„• distinguished by the name of rii^tak. 
They profe^.s to l>e actually descended from thi.s Uana by a marriage with tho 
danei'ter o\ DiL i.al, Kaja cd Mahuban, an xVhlr ; and they are accordingly 
reckoned amone the Ahirs' 

Aceordmg lo the i.'is; Censn.s, there were in 1 H(>5 uiiwards of sixty thousand 
Ahirs .scattered about tne district of Ettili. The tribe has been there for many 
• ciduric.'. yet came origintilly. it js .said, from Mathura, or the country further 
vv( ST Tli(* lamilies a*-e « bietiy of the Naudbanst and Ya<luban.si races. 

Aliir.s arc miineroiis in some parts of tltc Gorakhphr district, where they 
settled •m .'icconni <>< the excellent herbage which the laud supplied, 

Accor ling to tbe i.ist Ccusius there are upwar<J.s of two millions of Alilrs 
'.!i iliosc I'rc.vinccs alone (/>). 

, li.pori .1 djuCensu»..( th.;Nortii-\Vest<iru ProviaccB for 18C5, Vol. I., Memorandum by Mr. 

- Vl.l 11., p. ‘2V 
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The Ahliars of Agra and Etawah are most probably the same as the Ahirs 
of other districts. The two words have evidently the same root. The Abhar.s 
are coiirageous and athletic, and are said to be good cultivators («). 

Th3 Ahirs of the Agort pargannah of the MirzapOr district are termed 
Mahtus. 

Ahar. 

Thi.s tribe is most probably connected, with the Ahirs already noticed, 
although they will by no moans acknowledge .any relationship to them. What- 
ever may have been their origin, there i.s no «(uestiou that now they .are a 
separate caste. Yet tlioir claim to be descended from the Y’adubanst^ is the 
same as that put forw'ard by the Ahirs. The latter contend that they are the 
posterity of Kri.shna himself, and stjite that the Ahars are only the children of 
the cowherds of Kri.shn}i, {(>). 

The csiste is very jiurnerous in the district of MorSdSbad, where it has 
existed from time immemorial. Tliore is a tract of country to the west of the 
Ramgangfi called AharAt, extending into a portion of Rohilkhaiid. According 
to Sir II. Elliot, the clans designated as Bhattl, Nagawat, Naugorl, Rpkar, 
Basian, Ora, Bukiain, Diswdr, Bhhsidln, and Birraria, belong to this tribe (c). 


Garariya, 

The Shepherd Tribe. They rear sheep and goats, but not c.attle, which 
are in tl.e hand:? of the Ah!r.s, another tribe- There is a striking difference 
subsisting between Hindu and English shepherds in their treatment of sheep. 
The latter are rough and harsh as compared with the former, an<l allow their 
flocks to bo frightened and distressed by the furious barking of their watch-dogs. 
The Hindu, on the contrary, is a model of gentleness in attending to his charge, 
but, nevertheless, trains them to docilitv just as offcctivelv. Without noise, or 
bluster, or angry dog, he keep.s them under perfect control ; and in removing 
them from one field to another, he goes before, and they follow. 

The cu.stom of a younger brother marrying the widow of an elder brother 
prevails in this tribe. But it is by no means peculiar to it. The JS,ts, Gfljars, 
Khatiks, Chamfirs, Dbhsias, Ahirs, BUars, Jul&hirs, and Dhunias, all practise 

A " 

(«) Inferior Coates of the NortliAVeetern Provinces, by Mr. B. A. Reade, p, 13. 

(6) Elliot’s Glossury, Vol, I., p. 6. 

(c) Ihidy p. 7. 


D— 2 
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it. Tlio elder brother is not, I understand, permitted to marry the widow of a 
youni’er brotlicr. 

Tlic Onrariyaa aro professedly divided into seven clans, but acknowledge 
.several otheir. In Denares the seven are as follows: 


1. -Dhcngar. 

2. -j^ikhiir. 

3. -JauiipDr!. 

4. 'llJahabadl. 


6. 'llakarkasau. 

6. .Namdawrde. 

7. -OhikvvA. 


None of these intermarry. The first four clans keep sheep and goats, not 
so the remaining three. They also manufacture blankets. The Bakarkasau and 
Namdriwale clans do so likewise. The ChlkwiVs are Mahomedan.s. I have 
also heard of two other clans of Gnrariyas in this neighbourhood, namely : — 


1. Bharariya. 


2 . 


Baikata. 


Bharariy.a is evidently derived from b/mr, :i sheep. Nevertheless, this elan 
i.s not employed iu tending sheep, but in other kinds of labour. The Baikata.s 
are the lowest in rank among the Garariyas. They live by begging scraps of 
hair from the other clans that keep flock.s, and selling the proceeds. This is 
their sole occupation. A few only of this class reside in Benares ; they are, for 
the mu.st ])art, found in country districts. In addition to these sub-castes, othei^^ 
are mentioned by Sir Henry Elliot, as Tasselha or Paelihade, Chak, Bareiya, 
Paihwar, and Bhaiyatar (a). 

This tribe is .spread over the whole of these Provinces, but seems to be 
most luiraerou.s in tlie country between Allahabart and Faraklnibad. In some 
places they have resided from time immemorial. In the Agra district their sub- 
divisions are manifold, and keep themselves distinct from one another. 

There are upwards of twenty thousand members of this tribe in the dis- 
trict of Etali. where they are divided into the following clans: 

1. “Ntldiar. i 4. -Cbak Dhenjari. 

2. “Tasalila. .5. *Barya. 

‘b *ra( liadl. t). -Bhiatar KSlar. 

fitwdrl. 

A triVte engaged in rearing and training camels. 


(a) Elli'H'irliapplcijicntal Gloaaary, Vol. I., p. 120. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CASTES OE PEltSOiNAL ATTENDANTS AND SEItVANTS, 

KAllAK, KANHAR, GOVIYAD. MRZT, NAt' OR II.VIAM, miOHl, I'ARWAXrYA, JALWA OR JA;-.aLIYA. 

OllASKAR, HARGAIIl, ANt> KAMKAR 

KaJutr. 

This tribe is partly employed in agriculture ; but its cliief occupation 
tlirouglioiit a great portion of these Provinces i.s tli.at of canning palankeens- 
Indeed, the word Kah^r i.s .said to be a contractioii of Kandhfir, from Kimdha^ a 
shoulder. The Kahar is properly a palankeen-bearer, both aniong.st natives and 
European.s. In many places, it is iiupossil)le to obtain other persons for the 
purpose. On which account, as the caste holds a monopoly of this kind of 
employment, it is apt to bo very exacting in the rate charged for carrying people. 
But the tiovermuent has lixcd an uniform rate for all ])alan!veca-bearers whom 
it may employ, Avhich i.s observed also by the public generally. KahSrs are 
likewise employed as house-servants, in the capacity of Bearers They are the 
highest ca.ste of Ilirulus tli.it can usually be obtained for such service. Other 
Hindus .so employc<l are, for the most part, of a lower grade, not recognized at all 
as Sudras ; whereas Kahars are coitsiilcred to occupy a fair position in the great 
Sudra family. 

This caste, I uiider.stand, bears the uame of Kamkar in Patna and through- 
out the country in that direction. It numbers professedly seven clans ; but the 
accounts are very conflicting, and it will appear from the following list that more 
than a dozen exist. 


1. *J.aiswtirfi. - 

8 

*'Dhtmar. 

2. 'Gonr or'Gond. 

y. 

'Gonrifi. 

3. *I)huria. 

10. 

•Murtarl. 

4. *KharwS.ra. 

11. 

“Jetans. 

5. *J3atmS. 

12. 

-Kanoujiya. 

6, '’Kdwfint. 

13. 

“Baradiya (from Fyzabad) 

7. 'Turbd. 

14. 

*Tonha, 
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The GonHA is not to be confounded with the Gonr, althougii they are in 
name so miuh alike. Tlie Gonrs are employed in roasting grain for the market ; 
and also in breaking stones. They are likewise palankeen -Itearers. Their name 
is also .speit Gond, the d arid r in Hindi being the same letter. Whether they 
ere l•onneetod in any way with the great aboriginal tribe of Goods extending for 
hundre ds of niile.s tlu'ougb Central India, is liard to say. The name is the same, 
and it is by no means im|>os.sil)Ie (hat tlie flindui/.ed Gonds of llenares and else- 
wliere niav at .some remote |>onod of Indian history, have separated thcm.selves 
from the aboriginal stock. Further investigation might throw light on the subject. 

The Dhurias are lisliermen : they' likewise, when in season, pick the Singh&rS., 
an aquatic plant yielding a bulbon.s vegetable, which grows in prolifit; abundance in 
pond.s and tanks in Nortln rn India. It is of a sweetisli flavour, and when pealed 
is wliite and crisp. It is eatcni both raw and cooked, A.s an article of diet it i.s, 
1 imagine, not very mitritiuus. It is howeviu’ e.xtremely cheap, and all classes 
of the natives are fond of it. The Balmas and Tiirhas are not found in these 
parts. '1 lie fbnner are said to bo in the districts to the south ; and the latter in 
the countrv to the east. Only a few of the Rawant clan are in tliis neighbour- 
hood : blit it is more abuiuiant farther eastward. They are pahinkeeu-bearers 
and also 'iehl labourers. The widows of Ivalnirs may marry again. Some Kahars 
feed on jiork. 

The IMi'unars carry palankeens, catch ti.sh for the market, make nets, and 
are emjdoyed as [lorters and labourers. The Tonlias are very numerous to the 
east of Glia/ipt'ir. The Gonrids manufacture nets, work in fields, and carry 
water. 

The Kahar tribe or caste, in all its clari.s, numbers in these F’rovinees nearly 
seven hundred thousands persons {a). It is one of the most useful and labori- 
ous of the indirstrial classes. 

Knnhar. 

The chief employment of this caste is to .-iupply water both to Hindu and 
Mai loniedan families. Soiu'j of its members also act as servants in respectable 
Hindu families. 

Goaiyad. 

A sm.'ill caste somewhat similar to Kahdrs, employed as cultivators and 
bcanrs. Some are also boatmen. Tiiey are found both in Benares and 
Allahabad. 


( ii) Ktjjort ot the Ceiuub of the Xorth* Wi»teru Frovinces for I66^i VoL p. tW. 
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Dirzt. 

The occupation of a tailor is held in much greater estimation in India than 
in England. It is common for a family to keep its own Dirzt or tailor, who 
ranks equal to any servant of the house. Many Mahomedans are employed in 
this way, who, in testimony to the hononral)lc position they occupy, receive com - 
monly from all natives, Ilindn and Mnssahnan, the appellation of Khallhis or 
C.ali})hs. The skill displayed by these Khalifas in the manufacture of garments 
worn 1)y Europeans of both .sexes, i.s sometimes very astonishing. They have 
no power of invention — not tlie smallest — but in imitative ability^ tlicy are 
prodigies. Yet they are provokingly slow in execution. This, however, i.s a 
characteristic of the races of India generally. The Hindu is s'ow in all his 
movements. In ailditiou to the Mahomedans engaged in thi.s calliiig, there is a 
consider.ablo number of Hindus, of au inferior caste, who ])iir.suo it likewi.se. 
They are a se[>ai'ate tribe, and are divided into .seven sub-castes or claivs, u.s 
follows : — 

1. “Sr! Ba.stak. 

2. 'Nsun Deo. 

3. *Taiiclifira. 

4. *i)hane.sh. 

All these sub-castes .are found in Benares. They are distinct ami senarato 
from one nnotlier in their social habits and life, and do not intermarry. 'I'lic list 
given jibovc no doubt differs somewhat from the list of elans in other places ; 
and even in Benares the list is not uniform, for the name of another clan, the 
Saksent, making the eighth, has been brought to my notice. 


5. '‘PanlSbl. 

6. -G.aiir. 

7. • Kantak. 


Nuu. 

Tlie Barber Ca.ste, called also Hajam. The occupation of a barber in India 
i.s far wider in its opcr.ations than in England. He shaves the iiead as well as 
the face, pares the nails both of hands and feet, cleans the ear.s, bleeds and cups. 
In addition, he i.s a very important personage in Hindu familie.s, on certain pub- 
lic occasion.s. At a marri.age feast, and also at other festivals, the NSu is com- 
missioned to visit the persons who are to be invited, and to solicit their attend 
ance. When all are assembled the mci is present to hand the guests water 
or pawn, or the hookah, as they may desire. He also partakes of the food 
either with the guests, or retired to a short distance from them, in the intervals 
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of Ju's soi vi<!o. Aiul wlien the feast is over, the Nilft removes the food that 
rcuiaiti!-. bates it nrnoug the Dorns, one of the lowest of Hindu tribes. 

'I'lie Nail is also sonietinies einployed as a go-between in making arrange- 
(iicnts for marriages between parties, and in seeking out for a youth a suitable 
tril l to bt? his bride. In many social ceremonies, his position ranks only next to 
tbat of the Ilrahman liiin.scdf. On occasion of a funeral, he shaves the head of the 
living and of the dead ; and invites friends and relatives to the funeral. 

The wile of the NSh, called Nuini or Nauuia, is of equal importance, as a 
useful and necessary public servant, with her husband. At the birth of a child 
ill Hindu families, for the first .six day.s, a Chamain, or wife of a ChainSr, a man 
ol tin* leather caste, atteud.s both upon the cliild and its mother ; after w'hich 
(hey are both committed to the care of a Xaint. 

In lieiiares there are three divisions of this caste : 

I. Sri Ij.1.stak. 3. Bliojpuria. 

2 Kaiionjca. 

I'lio trilie is sjiread about the country in many dircction.s. In the Muzaff- 
arnagar di.strict they have the tnulition that they settled there as long ago as 
the time of Prithi llaj. 

Dhohl. 

The Waslierman Ca.stc. Hindu.s, even the poore.st, and of the lowest caste.s, 
do not wash their own clothes. Although the garment.^’ w'orii by many are both 
scanty and simple, yet the thought never oecuns to them that, for the sake of 
eiamoniy, it w'ould be advi.sable for themselves or their wives to devote an hour 
or two occasionally to this operation. That it is contrary to their habit, and 
to tilt; custom of the country, is a suflicieiit reason witli them to pay a Dholit 
for doing that w liieli they could so ca.sily do tbein.selv(?s. It is common, when 
they bathe, for Hindu.s to .shake and rinse the clothes which they have removed 
from their persons, and to hang them out to dry. Tliis much they will do ; 
liut the thorough wash they carmot bring themselves to undertake. This must 
bo accomplished bv those wlio.se caste and busine.s.s are to W'ash. 

J. >liol)i.s arc very clever at their trade. Before beginning the operation of 
washing, the clothes arc gathered together in a bundle, and steamed, tbat is, 
tliey arc hung for a time over a cauldron of boiling water. After this they arc 
t.-ikeii to a .stream or pond, where they are thoroughly washed with the aid of 
fuller s earth. The Dlioht step.s nearly knce-<lecp into the water, and taking a 
quantity of clothes by one end in his two hands he raises them aloft in the air 
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and brings them heavily down upon a huge stone slab, grooved, at his feet. This 
threshing operation be repeats until the clothes are perfectly clean. They arc 
not, however, quite so strong as when he commenced. Yet when dried they are 
beautifully white. 

The branches of tins tribe are numerous : 


J . “Kanoujea. 

2. ‘Magahiya. 

3. * Bel war. 

4. -Pagahiya. 

5. ‘Batliam. 

6. -MarwSrl, 


7. •Shaikh. . 

8. -Pachpiriya. 

9. ‘KAlika Devi. 

10. 'Pa]ilii\r. 

11. •A mini. 


Nearly all of the.se arc found in Benares; the most numerous clans are the 
Knnoujea.s and Shaikhs, the last of whom are Maliomcdans. The sub-castea are 
very exidusive in their dealings with one another, and do not intermarry, or 
eat and drink together. Sir Henry Elliot i.s wrong, I think, in suppo.sing that 
there is any real di.stiinrtion between the Batliams and Sri Bathnrns (a). Ho 
refers to auotlier clan of Dhohts called BIi.arka., which, he says, is found from 
Muinphri and Etawah onwards to the far west. A largo |)ro]>ortion of the 
Bharkils, however, have lieen converted to the Mahomedau religion. 


Parwanrija. 

This tribe has only one special occupation in Ben.arcs; yet is, nevertheless, 
a numerous body. Ten or twelve day.s after the birth of a son in the family of 
a Hindu, tw^o member.s of this caste come to the house, where they spend some 
time in singing songs of gratulation and joy, keeping time by the beating of a 
drum. In return, they receive grain, money, and clothes, frequently those 
W'hioh have been already worn, and sometimes cloth. Tlio last article they sell, 
in case they do not lequire it for tlieir own u.sc. They also sing at weddijags. 
On these occasions, they also play on a peculiar kind of musical instrument. 
This is their proper employment and calling. In addition, they manufacture fans 
and umbrellas of palm loaves, yet they find it difficult to kill time, and are 
reported to bo a lazy, ignorant, and worthless race. Some of them manufac- 
ture pank/tas or fans. 


(a) Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, p. 81 . 
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Jalwd or Jaldliyd. 

A few days after the birth of a child in a Hindu family persons of this 
tribe come to the house and cry out fov some time, making a great noisjo. This 
is accounted a preservative from ghosts, imps, and hobgoblins, who are supposed 
to be frightened away from the infant by the shouts and shrieks which are 
made. Cat.s are kej)t at a distance, lest they should bring with them an evil 
.spirit to the molestation of the child. The JalwA-s having performed their part 
in a full measure of .shouting, receive their fee, and take their departure. 

Dhankar. 

A small caste ol carriers or porters. They .are a strong, able-bodied clas.s 
of men, with a eonm.ondaijle reputation for fidelity. They are found to the 
east of Alhahabad 

Bargd/if. 

A caste cng.agod, for the ino.st part, a.s servants to the upper classes of 
Hindus. They have the character of being faithful and intrepid. They arc 
found mostly on the right bank of the Jumna (A). Upwjxrds of a thousand 
individuals of the ea.ste are in MiiTsapbr, and a smaller community is met with 
in the Gorakhpur di.strict. 

Kamkai . 

A caste of servants employed chiefly by Hindus. They are found in 
Benares, Allahabad, Azinjgarli, and GoraklipOr. In the last named district they 
numbered, at the Gensu.s of 1865, upwards of fourteen thoiusand persons. 


(n ) Mr. E. A, Kcadt's Inferior Castes o( tlie North-Western Provinces, p. 27. 
(b J Ibid^ p. 15. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


CASTES OF WEAVERS, THREAD SPINNERS, D VERS, BOATMEN, SALT 
MAN U FACT LRKRS, AND OTHERS. 


KATEKA OU DmiNlYA, KOI.I oU Kftl'.l, TANTI, l ANI liA, KATOU, PvAXOKKZ. CTTHIPI, MAU.AIl, NUNIYA 
OB U;XIYA, DELOAK. BHATKJAKA. TJHAKTIll, aND PAI.IADAB. 


Katrra or Dkunijja. 

A CASTK eniployorl in carding or combing cotton. They are .also called 
Dhunij-as, Many Mahonie<l.ans a.s well jis Ilimlus pursue this occupation. The 
instrument by which the coniinng aiul cleaning are performed, i.s simply a how. 
Sfpiatting on the ground liefore a (pi intii y of fresh cortou, which i.s ordinarily 
full of dirt, seed.s, hits of stick, and .so t >>-th, the Ijoav being in his left hand, and 
a wooden mallet in lii.s right, the Katera .strikes the strine of the how, and brings 
it fjuivering to tlie snrfjicc of rlie <*otton, portions of which adhering to it in 
light fibres are at once caught up hy the string. The striking being repeated 
cominuou.sl}" without interruption, all the (‘otton is by degrees beautifully 
combed, and at tlu; sam(^ time its foul jtarlicles, becoming separated from the 
fibres, and being weighty, bill away of tlicin,selves. 

Tlie caste is found in Benares, and also in the Doab, and districts east of 
Oudb. 

Koll or Kori. 

A Caste of Weavers. Their wives are also employed as wet-nurses. The 
community is small, and is fouiul in Agr,a, and in other western districts in 
these Provinces (a). The Kolls are reputed to be partly of a Bais Bajpoot 
origin. 

CaJ Mr. E. A. Soade'd Inferior Castes of the North-Western Frovinceo, p. 20. 
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Tiinfi. 

A Castr- of Weavers, wlio.se occupation Ls to make edging of silk and of 
i juious kiml.s t>r incfai. They also manufacture kim khiih Chin koh) or cloth 
*ithlv iiiwo^'cn witii gold and silver, and alsi) dresses embroidered with the 
saiiio costlv materials. They arc said to liavo come originally fi'om Gujerat. 
In Ik'iiaivs tlierc is only one lainil) of this tiilio, which is w^ealthy, and lives in 
a .s|iucioii.s iiou.se in tlio city. 

Tnntra. 

The Tantras are a .separate clan emjdoyed in the manufacture of .silken 
tiiread.s and stutt's. They arc .said to have come originally from the south. 
They are .•(uisidert d to be of a low ca.ste, a.s Brahinans will never eat food in 
their house.s 

Kdinh. 

A .small and respectable Ca.ste of Thread-spinners found in the districts to 
the east of' Oudn (a). 

Raniivez. 

A C.aste of I'fyers, Tlic word is derived from colour, and rez^ a 

worker. The ca.ste i.s found in most districts of the.se Provinces. 

Chhipt, or Clihipi~^ar. 

A Ca.«;o of Cloth -printers. Their esjiccial 0 (;cnpation is to stamp chintz 
and other cotton cloth.s. They are not a numerou.s cla.ss, and y et are found in 
rno.st district.s of these Provinces. In Benarc.s they form a distinct caste. 

The Chhipi.-i claim to be Kathor Hajpoots, on the ground of some connexion 
which the taste is .supposed to have once had w’itb that tribe. 

Alalldh. 

All boatmen are called Mallahs, no matter what caste they may l»elong to- 
Y'ot there is a .special tribe of Mallahs, divided into several clans. These are 
tlie follo\/ing : 

1. 'Mallah. 6. -Suray^t. 

2. 'Muria, or'Muriarh 7. Guriyk. 

'6. -Pandtlbf. 8. ’Tlar. 

f. IJnthawA, oi Badhariya. 9. 'Kulwant, or KuIwat 

5. Cliainl, Chain, or Chai. I 10. -Kewat. 

( a) Mr. E. A. Rfodc’a Inferior Ca»t«i of the NortU-WeBtorn ProTiacos, p. 81. 
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These are sailors and fishermen. They also manufacture fishing nets. The 
Mall&lis have a tradition, that at one time the sub-castes intermarried, a custom 
wliicli they have ceased to observe. Hindus of several other castes pursue the 
occupation of a Mallali. By many persons the Kewats and Mall/ihs are regarded 
as belon 2 :iny' to the same tribe, and therefore 1 have included the former in th(^ 
latter. Yet they are not merely boatmen and fishermen, but are also basket, 
ijiakors. The Muiiarls are fishermen. The Guriyas are stoue-innsons. The 
Chains are steersmen. There is a tradition among the memljers of the caste 
that while all are descended from a common father, by name Nikhad, yet that 
only the Kewats arc descended from the married wifi;, and the rest are the 
otFspririg of an in'egular marriiige. 

Tlie Kewats are of the Kasyap ^olra or order. This clan docs not inter 
marry with the others. A widow is permitted to rc-marry. 

This caste numhers from eighteen hundred to two thousand i)cr8ons in 
Benares. 

The Mallahs of Benares affirm tliat K:\m being ])leasetl with the head of the 
caste, gave him a horse, on wliich he |»la<;<-d a Iwitlle, not on the head, but, in his 
ignorance, on the tail# Hence, the tmstom, it is .stated, of having the helm at 
the stern ol a boat iiistcml of in front. 


Kunhjn or Lunhyce, 

The word Nuniya or Luuiya is derived from mm or Ion 8.nlt ; and conse- 
quently the mnne Nuniya d(;signales the original occupation of the caste, that of 
manufacturing salt. But this occupation has given place to others, and now, in 
some parts of the coufitry, as Ben;; res and Mirzapur, the members of this caste 
arc obliged to abandon entirely their proj)er employment, or they would starve- 
The Government of India, having a iiiono|K)ly of salt, docs not permit it to be 
made by the peojile except in certain districts, even though it may he present in 
the soil in considerable abundance. For instance, tlic land in various portions of 
the Benares Province is largely impregnat<;d with saltpetre, wliich affects the 
growth of cereals and other plants. Houses made of mud or sun-dried bricks 
frequently exbibit, on becoming damp, a thin coating of salt[»etre on their sur- 
face ; and indeed it is by no means an uncornmou occurrence for hou.ses built 
even of red bricks burnt in a kiln to be seriously damaged by the exudation of 
moisture surcharged with saltpetre. It would be an easy matter, therefore, for 
salt to be manufactured in those districts. The Nuniya, however, finding no 
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scope for ins busmess, lias wisely taken in hagid other species of labour, He 
digs waer-L-oursc.^, ponds, Avells and tanks. lie also makes bricks and tiles. 

Tlic Nuniyas in these parts are said by themselves to have come from 
Sanil'lial Tliey have seven sub*divisions in their tribe, for the most part dis- 
fim t fit 111 one anoflicr. I have obtained two lists, both which, as they differ 
coiisidcnably from each other, I will give. One is from Ijenares, the other from 
.Mirzapur. 


Sf^h-flivi.f'ion.s of the Nuniyd tribe in Benares. 

1. *01iaiiban. 

lb ‘Ondhiya (The.sc arc from Oi’dh. and are manuiacturers of saltpetre. ) 

‘Mnsabar. (ralani|nin-bearers,) 

1. 'lliod. (Servants.) 
b. -Rhiitnliar. (Occupiers of land.) 

0 . *Lodba. (Field-labourers.) 

7. *raruiiit ill. (None of tbi.s caste in Benares. They are found in the 
country farther west.) 

In addition to this list tlie tvo undermentioned clans are also regarded as 
Nuniya.¥ in Denare.s ; 

I ■Da.saur'dlu} a | 2. -Biljai. 

!>iih.dU'isi'jus >>f the Nuniya tribe in Mirzapur, 

1. 'Bacii Gotra Chauhim (Wear the janco or sacred cord. Tlieir perma- 

nent jilace of rc.sidencc is Sarnbhal. 
i. -Bach Goira Chauhan (Do not wear the juneo or sacred cord.) 

3 -Blminhai 

4 'Bin 

h. -rachkouta. 
t> -Lodh. 

7. -Musaliar. 

It is manilest tliat there is great .siinilai'ity in tlic.se lists. Prominence is 
gt\ 'T! in l)oth to the Chauhan Nuniya.s. The Chauhans are a well-known tribe of 
Baipi ois. (Icsccnded, it i.s supjiosed, from a conuiion ancestor Bach or Vatsa (a). 


f^n.) Elliut’- Sup|.icMtentttl GlonsKry, Vol. I., pp, 68, 08. 
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lienee they are all said to belong to the Vatsa gotra. The nature uf 
the relationship, if any, originally subsisting between so high and disti.n 
guished a people as the ChauhSns with a nure so niueli interior in .social position 
and natural endowments, is unsusceptible, in all likelihootl, of satisfiictory expla- 
nation. The former have a tradition that they came from the neighbogrhood of 
Sambhar and iVjniere. The Nuniya.s trace their origin to Sambhal, which -most 
probalily should be Sanibhar. Judging from tlie liistory of otlicr inferior 
castes, the (’hauhan Nuniyns, at the least, may have .sprung either from out 
cast ChauhAn Rajpoots or from Chauha,u Rajpoot fathers and Smlra mothers 

Just us the Chauhan Nuniyas seem to be connected with the Cb/uiban 
Rajpoots, in the same manner do tlie Rhitlnbar Nuniyas a[)pear connected 
with the Blidinbav Brahmans, tliougli what its nature is, besidc.s the mere name, 
is not so manifest. 

In addition to the division mentioned above, the Nuni^'as are also separated 
into two great cla.ssc.s, 1‘urbiya, and Paebbainya, or Kasterii and We.stern. 

Notwillistfuuling the prcsiaice in both lists of the Musabars as a sub-division 
of Nuniyas, 1113' conv iction i.'r that they arc a .separate and distinct tribe of tbcni 
selve.s. T have not tbougbt it right, liowever, to eliminate them from the lists, 
preferring to adopt the opinions of the natives on this matter ('ven when tlu\y 
run counter to my own judgniont. The Musidiars are a very peculiar race. 
Their occupatit'n 'S jiroperly to collect wood, !eav'e.s, berb.s, and medicino.s, in 
the jungles, and to bring them to the towns and villages for sale, Tbev are 
also sellers of birds and honey. Their food consists of snakes, frogs, iguanas, 
jackals, foxes, and tlie like. J’bey will also eat the rcdics of a feast. In addi 
tion to the occmiatlon just stated, they also labour for hire as palampain 
bcai'ers. As a class tluiy are noted tor tlieir triitlifuliies.s and honesty; and, it 
is said, are never lound in prison 

The Lodli clan, like the Mn.sab.ir, i.s, in my judgment, an independent tribe. 
It is of very ancient date, and is referred to in early chronicles and tradition.?. 
The Lodh is supposed to have been primitively a seller of the bark of the lodh 
tree, the s^mploeux racemosa^ used as a dye, and Ibr medical purposes. The 
Lodbs arc now.j however, an extensive class of agriculturists. In parts of the 
MorUdaliad district, they seem to have resided from time inunemorial. Mr. 
C. A. Elliott, in bis Chronicles of Oonao in Omlb, speaks of the Lodbs as one of 
the low caste tribes which inhabited that district in ancient times. They have 
been in tlie Agra district for several hundred years, and are reputed to have 
come from MathurS. and Bhartphr. 
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The )>o(lhs number nearly sixty thousand persons in tho Etah district alone. 
They m e tio! only cultivators of the soil, but, in some instances, are landholders 
ills.-. They have six divisions or sub-elans, as follows: 

I. I’iitana. | 4. -Lakhia. 

1. 'Mathiiria. | 5. •Kharia. 

.3, .S.ankalajaria ' 6. raiiia. 

The Lodhs .are vt'ry i^ld inhabitants of this di.strict. Tiic most nutneroiis' 
siJi-ehm in the Etah (Htrirammh is the I’atjina. Tht*y aro found also in the 
l.allatphr .and Jh.4n."i districts, where they have been for a lonp period. 

Tliese Nuniy.a elans do not, for tho most part, intermarry, or eat toe:et]ier. 
7n tl-e set Oiid list, tlie lJ,aeh Gotra (’hanlian, of the second t;r:ide, will ,i?ivc‘ Ins 
tlaiiyhtt'r iii ni{irriau;e to the son of a Bhhinhiir ; but not his se n to a daimliter 
of the same 'l'l:e Eodli and Mus.ahar will eat t()u;etlier, yet dt> not intermany 
TIk’ liaeh (iotra (diatihan of the lir,st i^ratle regavd.s himself as much purer anti 
o' iiir 'n'uiier easte than his brother of the same name of the .second grade. He 
will notallow the widow.s of his sub-caste to marry again, whereas tho witlows 
{;f the Sfcoiid gratle of Bacli (lotra Chanhans art; permitted to do so. Hence 
the tnemiters of 1.1 k (ir.st grade desjtise and sneer at those of the second, and will 
liohl !io .social iiitereoursc '.Aitli them, being as much distinct from them .is 
tlioMgli they t)eloiiged to a totally ditldi'eut tribe. 

’[’he low social jositiou of the Xnniyas is sujipo.sed to have ;uiseu from two 
rireuMistancos, iiis|, tli.it tiiey h.nve t.aken to aii occupation ivhieh brings them 
in contact with the e.irth, .and secondly, tliat tliey have aeipured tho habit of 
( ating lield-inicc Tliese are reason.s u.ssigned by natives, but wliich perhaj)S 
.should r.atlier be recc.dved as re.su!t.s than a.s causes. 


BehUir. 

Tiie t.ccu[)ation of tho BeJdur is to dig, to c,on.strnct mud walls, and tin* 
like. 'J'hc word <-onies from hcl^ in Bersian a s|)tule, or digging implement, and 
G?’ oi.e wlio hatidles or n.ses it. 

'! he Bel<lf\rs are foninl in various parts of these Pioviue.es. They do not 
r<“-r.ni I. tliemseives to their juoper calling, but in towns and cities are largely 
emploMsl in canying heavy packages by means of stout polos resting on tho 
.-houiders of t'vu or more 
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The designation of ReldSr is common to many classes of ordinair labourers 
employed in heavy manual work. Entire colonics of BeldArs are found in some 
places as wood-cutters. 

Bharthl. 

A caste of vvood-splitters. They buy wood, cut it into small pieces, and sell 
it. There are only a few members of the caste in Benares ; but a great many 
in the district of Mirzaphr. 

Bhatiydrd. 

These are properly keepers of Serais, or native inns. They arc found in all 
districts. They seem to be unsuited to engage in any other occupation. 

Palliddr. 

A class of carriers, such as of grain, sugar, and salt. They are found in 
various districts of the Dofib, and as far cast as Gorakhpdr 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IIII.NTKIIS ASD FOWI.EKS. 


M.\nr:i.iY.\ or uadhak, KAUoiri.. and arakb. 

Bnheiiyay or Badhak. 

Tmi nieinliovs of tlii.s) tn'lio rire l)y prorossion liuntors, guinckcepors, and 
bird-catchoi's. TliC‘\ no (‘xceodingly o.xptw t vd tlio art of catfhing birds, and 
great practice lars given them wonderiVil powoi.-. of manipulation. A man is 
seated on ilie ground witli a long pole in bis hand, at one end uf nliicli is a 
sliarp Rj)ilve. He slowly introduces tin; pole among a numl)er of binls carelessly 
bopping about picking up grain, giving it a zig-z.'ig direction and imiUtting ah 
much as possible the movement of a snake. llavii\g brought the ])oint near one 
of the birds, which is fa.scimited by its stealthy aj)proacb, lu; suddenly jerks it 
into its breast, and then, di'awing it to him, releases the poor palpitating crea- 
ture, putting it awav in his bag, and recommences the same operation. The 
lialieli} a also ■•atches liirds with a kind of lime taken from the MaddAr tree, by 
means of a long pole, .as in the former instance. The viscou.s substance at the 
end of ilie pole, on toncliing the bird, sticks to it, and it is (■uught. The 
Jiaheliya is employed likevvi.'se in making rojies, and also as a watchman, .and in 
other kinds of service. 

Mr. 1'. Carnegy is wrong in .supposing that thi.s clan is pe uliar to the 
fasten; division of thidh. It is met with in ilie Doah, in llerarcs, and indeed in 
nt-arly all tlie districts ol the North Western I’rovinecs. Mr. Teude remarks 
ujiori till' lialuliyas, that they are ‘hardy, active, and generally <<f good cliarac- 
1 A stigma has been attached to this class in the Mainpbri dis trict a.s thieves 
and bigltwav robbers : but tins appears to Lave arisen from confounding them 
witli the Ijoi if».s ' (a) 


faj Air, licadt- H IuRtii; i' Ciwto.'a uf tht Western I*ruviiiccs, p. 14. 
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Karoul. 

A tribe devoted to the pursuit of game, which they briug to the market for 
sale. There are none of the tribe in Be.ijvrcs ; but some fifty families reside at 
the village of J&<l6pftr, four miles distant. The tribe, it is said, contains the 
prescriptive number of seven clans, several of which on enumeration I found to 
consist of Mahomedans. The Hindu clans are as follows : 


' 1. Hajari. ‘b Purbiya. 

2. IJttariya. 4* Koireriya. 

These do not intermarry. Of the Mahomedan cl.ans, one is called Turkiya, 
pos.sibIy an Afghan race, or descendants of tin; early IVIoslcm invaders of India- 
The Karouls of JadOpUr arc emplovod largely in the capacity of sepoys, or 
soldiers, in the families of the native nobility and gentry of Benares. They arc 
a manly race. Although oidy Sudras they indulge the habit of affixing ‘ Singh' 
to their names as though they were Bajpoots. 


Arakh. 

A caste devote<l to hunting and sport. They are a hardy, enthusiastic, and 
dirty race. Some are employetl as watcluncn. Tin c.asto i.s chiefly found in 
Bundelkhand, Mirzapftr, and the southcri. districts ot the Uewah principality («)• 
Several thousands likewise inhabit the distri«’ts of (Joraklipdr, Allahabad, Fathpftr, 
ShS.hj.aliAn}''ir, and Benares. 

Other castes addicted to hunting and field sports will be described in the 
next part. 


(a) Mr. E. A.. Ucadt*’'*. Inferior Caf^tes of tbe North-Western rro^inccs, p. 14. 
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ABORIGINAL TRIBES AND INFERIOR CASTES. 




CHAPTEIl L 


THE BJIAK TKIHE. 

This race, variously known by the ternis Ra jl)liar, Bharat, Bharpatwa, anti 
Bhar, once inhabited a wide tract of country (‘xtending from GorakhpAr, in 
Nortliern India, to Saugor, in Central India. Other tribes, su(!li as tin; Chorus, 
the Mujhwars, and the Kols, were, in places, associated with tliem; but there 
is jyood reason to believe that the Bliars greatly outniunltoreil them all. They 
were very poworlul in Oudh ; anti the counti-y lying between Benares and 
Allahabad, on either side of the Ganges, a tract of about seventy miles in 
length, was almost exclusively in their possession. The entire district of Alla- 
habad also was originally in their hantls: anti traces of them are still to be 
seen in every parfrrm/iu/r, more especially in the parfrannahs situated across the 
(ranges and Jumna. Their forts there, called Bliar-dih, some of which are of 
vast size, are very numerous; and they have llie cretlit ot liaving excavated all 
the deej> tanks which now exist. The par;^ann<th of Khairagarh bears very 
abundant traces of their toil and entoqu’ise. 'riie stone fort of that name, of 
immenso proportions, is said to have been tlu ir work {a). 

In the district ol’ Ban<la, on its eastern side, are extensive liill forts, which 
Dr. Wilton Oldham, formerly Assistant Magistrate of that district, informs me 
are of cyclopinan dimensions, and arc atlrihuted to the Blu^s. In particular, he 
mentions Lukwa situated in tire Clithh parp^annnk. 

Vestiges of this race are found m many places in the districts of Mirzaphr, 
JaunpOr, Azirngarh, Ghaziphr, Gornkliphr, and in the province of Oudh, where 
numerous embankmeiits, tanks, subterraneous caverns, and stone forts, still 
testify to their energy and skill. The present inhaliitants of Azimgarh have i\ 
tradition that their country, in the time of liftm, with whose kingdom of Aju- 
dhiya it was formerly connected, was occupied by KAjbhars and Ashrs. The 
Bhars have left behind them large mud forts, of which specimens may be seen 

(a) Report of Revenue Settlement, AlUhabad Vol. 11., i'art I. 
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:it Harlfuispur and Undigaon, noar tbe town of Azinigarh, and also at Gliosi. 
Tin Is I! invar and Manghai rivers of the district seem to have been connected by 
a rr. iK-l. called AsiJr.ain, the work, it is .said, of its primitive inhabitants. The 
ll.iri If iiidh or daiii at Ain'm-nagar, in the Nizamilbad pargannah^ is an embank- 
ment generally ascribed to them (a). 

The Hliars once jiossessod the northern portion of the present district of 
( iha/.ipur, now divided into the parganyiahs of Shadlabad, Pachotar, Zuht^rd.bild, 
and Lakresar. ( >ne 13liar chief lived at /uhftrabAd, while anotlier occupied the 
fort of l.,aknesar-dih, t'ae ileserted villago of Laknesar {b). Yet the race, in 
as.soci:itiou with other aboriginal tribes, Wiis not contined to this limited tract, 
but once spread abrn.ad in v.irlous ilirections in that part of the country. 
'• J'he Hindu land-owning tribes,” .s.ays l>r. Oldham, “ all agree in stating that, 
at the lime of the iirst immigration of their forefathers, the entire country, 
e.\c('j>t a fen tracts held by llrulimans, so far as tlie forests had been cleared, 
wu' occn|»ied I'V aboriginc.s not of ilie Aryan race, who w'crc in tlie habit of 
o.'iting tbe Hesb of swine, and ii.sing intoxicating dririk.s, .and were called Seorees, 
Ijh.ar.s, and Cdicrus" (r). Tiii.s tradition i.s current, says the same writer, 
throughout the Benares Province Oudh, and Behar. 

How far the extensive district of (Torakhpur was occupied by the Bliars, is 
imcertaiti. We kriow' that the Kausik tribe of llajpoots ousted them from a portion 
ot tboir tiTritorv, aud retain })Os.s» .ssiou of it to tlu^ jiresent day. 

Bcspectirig the Bhars of Oudh, Mr. P. ( 'arnegy, Deputy Commissioner of 
Fy/abad. remarks, that “tbe ruins of their firmer masonry forts are to ho traced 
hv scores in our districts ; and the name of their former c.apital, where they were 
finally overthrown by the Mahoiiiedan.s, after being, according to popular tradi- 
tion, artfully plied with .spirits, was Kasbliawanphr, tbe modern town of Sul- 
tAiipiir, destroyed by us after the ic-occupation of the Province” (rf). The 
Rhar raj or dominion included the whole of eastern Oudh. Every great natural 
work or ancient relic tliere, i.s attriimtod, .say.s Mr. C. A, Elliott, in his Chro- 
nicies of Oonao, cillier to the <lcvil or tlie Bhars. lie .states, moreover, that 
‘ almost every town who.se name doe.s not end in /y^^r, o.* tbad, or mow^ or is not 
distinc tly derivable from a projier name, is claimed by tradition, in the oast 
of Oudh, as a Bliar tow'ii. The district of Bharaich is (if we may trust its 


(//) SfHt'. niorit R^*port of fkii Aziinj^Arb Distriot;, Vol. 1., Sections 12.3, 24, 
. h) I.)r. OMhanVs Mi ;jjo;r of the (rhazipur District, Part I., p. 46'. 

IhuL 

(u » Ml P. Carnegy’a Raises of Oudb, p. 22. 
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traditions) their oldest abode, and the name of the town of Bhuraich is said to l>o 
derived from them. From thence they spread south vvard.s through the districts 
of Fyaaahad and Sultunpftr; and it i.s in the latter district that they inajiitaincd* 
themselves latest, being only finally extir[)ated in the reign of Alanigir. It is 
said that some of their number may b<5 found there even now, living a wild 
gipsy life in the jungles” (a). 

Tlie district of MirzapPr exhibits traces and remains of this people to a 
greater extent tlian of any other tribe.. The pnrgaminh of Hh.‘i<loht, or, more 
properly, “ Bhardohi," is called after them. Mr. Dnthoit, late Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Family Domains of the M.aharaja of Benares, in hi.s recent clabc- 
rate report on this pargannah, says, tlnd. traces oi’ the Bhar.s ahoimd on all 
sides, in the form of old tank.s atid village forts. ‘‘ One cannot go for tliree miles 
in any direction without coming upon some of the latter. ’ Their tanks are 
Suraj-bedi, that is, longer from ea.^t to west than from nortli to soiith ; ami 
thereby distinguishable from modern tank.^, which are Chandr-bodi, and li(.- north 
and south. The bricks found in the Bhar-dths or forts, are of enormous dinu ii- 
sions, and frequently moasure niiadcen iruhes in letigth, eleven in breadth, and 
two and a quarter in thickness. In (jnality and size they arc similar to bricks 
often seen in ancient Buildhist buildings (h). 

This stretches along the north bank of the Ganges; yet on the 

south side of that river, likewi.so, Bhar toi ts and towns are met wltli. One of 
their principal cities was situated about five miles to the west of tlio ’iiodern citv 
of Mirzupftr, and was evidently ot gioul extent. Its brick atnl stone dehrts lie.s 
scattered over the fields for several inile.s. This old city is called Pampapfira by 
the people now living in the neighbourhood- It i.s pmbable that the original 
name has been lost, and thatthi.s name was given to it by the Bajpoots who took 
the country from the Bhars. Prom its size and the substantial nature of the 
buildings, which, judging from the relics, it contained, the city must have been 
of sufficient importance to be the capital of the country. It included within it.s 
circuit the ancient town of Vindhyindial, famous in the Puranas, and still cele- 
brated throughout a gteat part of Imlia for its shrine of the godde.s.s V'in(lliye.s - 
vari, whhdi many thousands of pilgrims from every quarter visit yearly. To 
the cast of the town are the remains of the fort, from which spot, in a westerly 
direction, debris is found in great abundance. 


(.'i> Cliroiilcli** of Oonno^ p. 

{h) Report of the libudoLeo pargauriaii, p* 2. 
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riiulition sa} a that the city once possessed one htmdred and fifty temples, 
all ’.rliifli were de.stroyed by that indomitable enemy of idolatry, the emperor 
.Auruet,/>be. This is {>erli ij)s a/i exaggeration ; yet (hat there were formerly 
niairmiicenf temples on this spot, is indisputable. Ilelow the Ashtbhojt bun- 
c:.Jow. a samitariiiiM erected on a spur of the ridge immediately above the site 
or rlie ancient city by a public-, spirited native gentleman of MirzapAr, for the 
!>pt ci.il hi nefit of its Kuropeun residents, is a nuussive square building having the 
ai)penrauco of a fort. It is, however, a Hindu monastery, with a tempto on its 
suinuiit, reputed to be of some sanctity. I*hi3 edifice has in its walls, breast* 
works, and foundations, a nndtitude of carved stones and figures, wdiile many 
more cover the ground in Its vicinity. The sculptures found here and else- 
where in mntiv places among the outlying fields, fin a. great distance, are not of 
modern Hindu style — indeed, u- point of design and skilfnlness of execution, 
.are far siipenor to tlie jiroiluclioas of Hindus of later times. Some of the 
figures uic of .that curiou.s type described, hesiti'tingJy, by MV. Fergusson, in 
his Tree and Serfieui Worship in India.” as l)asy:ts, or aborigines, in contra- 
disiincfiori ii. the imniigrant tribes of Hindu.s. They are readily distinguish- 
fiblo liv their peculiar heiid-djv.ss and long-pointcd beards. They constitute, 
however, but a small poriiou of the figures, which are, for the most part, ropre- 
.sofit:irI'>r'.s of Hindu men and women, ’•vitli .?nost elaborate turbans and head- 
dresses while execcdingly f<;w epjtarontly arc of a sacred character. It is pro- 
bafiJe that nearly nil the<e relic.s point to a later petiod of Bhar history, when 
Hindu.s .had come and settle'! .'iiuong them. The contrast between the long- 
bearded figures and the ilimlu figures, is very striking, it is questionable 
’ivhctlier, at the date of most of these sculptures, the Bhars w'ere still in pos- 
so.«ion of tin? country ; iu'leed, 1 am iuclined to the suppositiou that it had, in 
part or in whole, already {'.issed from them into the iiauris tjif the Rajpoots, who 
are known to hav't b( en liie rnler.s over this tract for ft period of five hundred 
years. At the same time, the position and attitude of the Bhar figures on those, 
sculptures indicate that, at the time of t'neir exocutioU; the .Bhars were still a 
jieople of importance. It is right to add, however, that '-ivr of the sculptures, 
yet only a few, represent the Bhars as the superior race, and attacheal to the 
Buddhist or Jain religion. 

My friend, C J. Sibold, Esq., of Mirzapdr, has made an excellent collection 
of sculptures from the numerous remains at PampApuril, from which a few, 
admirably drawn by a native artist, have been selected for description. I have 
chiefly cliosen those w hich exhibit tlie bearded figures. Some of these 
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ABOBWtNAt tRlBES AND 3(M 

It will be obserre<!: that the cost bf 

of alt the bearded hg^ ICS is of a peculiar type^ diifering cousiderabl^ frutn 
the with which, in some instances, they are associated, and 

also from Hindu faces of the present day. , . 

The figures 1 and 2 are pro! ably Bhar Rajas. The same may be aai^ o/* 
' the beerded figure 3, the otlio- countenances being of a Hindu cast* 
Moreover, while tne Bhar, is seated, and occupies on honorable position, the 
Hindu to the left is standing, and is probably an attendant. The sharply 
pointed beards of the Bhjvrs, in most of these sketches, are very curjotis, being 
altogether unlike anything seen among the natives of India. of modem titties. 
Their hea<l-«iressea too arc singular. The loo'er part of that of figure 1 looks 
like a crown. 

The bearded figure 4, judging from ids elaborate turban and long ear-ring-s, 
is a person of some distineiion. Hi.s short heard has the appearance of a necker- 
chief. The artist has, t suspect, hardly caught its true expression. The Hindu 
attendant is presenting sometlang kneeling. In tho compartment to the left, the 
figure with a Hindu countenatice, isS .seated cross-legged. It *8 four-armed, and 
therefore a deity, perhaps tho household god of the Jihar chief. If this be so, it 
shows that the sketch represents a period when the Bhars worshipped Hindu 
idols. 

Figiii ’0 5 .eeeras to be at bis devotions. He has ope hand partly clasping 
the other. Figure 6 is in contemplation. He is not a devotee, .as some mi^t 
perhaps be inclined to imagine, tor he has several bracelets and armlets on hiA 
wrist and arm ; nevertbele.ss, it is probable that he is religiously engaged. 
Figures T and 8 display a considerable difference of head-dress. Their pliysiog- 
noinies are not of a Hindu typo. The head of 7 is remarkable for the size of its 
ear-rings. 

The central figure in the next Plate, compared with the remaining figures, 
is of colossal proportions. Being headless, it is impossible to speak about it 
with precision. The stumps of its four arms indicate that it was a divinity— 
but of vvbat religion ? The elephant and deer were sacred aniinnls with the 
Buddhists, and are very frequently found on their sculptures. The four arms,' 
hpw'ever, .seeip to point to a Hindu deity. Of the thirteen subordinate hiunan 
figures, the three upper ones are beardless, and most likely represent Hihdds, 
Two of these are worshipping the central figure. The ten lower figuwA hay© 
^ pointed beards, and present a great similarity of tUyslognomy. Thesb lo an 
pfisture^^ are perhaps intended to represent priests, or, it may be, inen ofi 

■- .-.o— 2';.^ 
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nuik in attemimi’O on the god. One oC them holds in bis band a ffag, another 
o^rsisps II kind of’ oJal>. All Jkiv’c on tlieir beads a high conical cap or turban. 
The four (>e.'irif-;d persouaife.s soafcd liclow display a very ditferont style of head* 
dress, and si ein to bo of a lunnbler position in life, ft is remarkable that the 
eivct (i;^ures, and the divinity also, arc adorned nitli wiiat has the appearance of 
tile sacred thread, while tlie sitting; figures above and below arc destitute of it. 
Tlic Bliar 1 and 4, have flic tliroad also, but 2 and 3 are without it, I 

ail! at a loss to explain this very .singular eirciiinstanec. My own impression is 
that tlie Bliars learnt the cu.stom of wearing the thread from the Rajpo<»t.s, who 
(“ante amongst them. But thi.s niu.st have been done before the Tiliar.s were 
.subdued, and while the ll.-ijpoots were mere .servants to them ; for it i.s hardly 
likely tiiat the Rajpoots, after they had sulijugated the Bhars, would have suf- 
['ercd them to wear a .sacred badge, which only llindn.sof good caste were per- 
mitted to a.ssunie. I’igiire lU is a four-armed divinity ; yet exhibits tlie Rbur 
t\pe of eo'int.ai.aiioe .seen in Ne.^. 7 and .S. The cunieal cap uid pointed heard 
are much like tho.se obseiwed in the erect fiarure.s of .No. The ligurc is four 
feeu four inches in iieight. 

It wih be readily peredved that the Ircautiful ligmc So. 11, represented in 
tlid last Plate, displays a M ry liilll rcnt. countenance from any of the Bh.ir figure.s 
descrioO'] above. I Ixdieve it to be a likeness of a (ialiarwiir R.ajpoot, probably 
of .1 chitf of tiie family tl'at took pos.session of the Rliar territory of Kautit. 
'^Iie conical h.ead-dres.s is of the .same description as tliat worn by the Bliar 
chiefs in the skctolies alre.ady noticed, but i.s more ornamented and magnificent. 
Tlie figure i.s a divinity, a.s is maiiife.st from the third eye .sot in the tniddle of 
the foreiiead : and repre.sents, very proliably, .'^iiiva as rrilochan, or the tliree- 
eved. As a suo'diiien of art, the relic is worthv of .study. It is of colo.s.s,‘d size, 
and oliuilialiy belonged to a statue some ten or twtdvo feet in lioight. 

.Mr. Woodimrn, Si tilemeut khiicer in Oiidh, in ins Report on the Mang.al.si 
p.argaimah of the Kyzabad lii.-t.rict, lias .some intere.sting, though .somewhat 
fanciful. oh.sorvation.s ou the nature and use of the Bhar forts in that part of 
< ttnlh. Bh.ar forts, .a.s they are (railed, are common in the pargannah. They 
ao‘ in general simple rounded luouiuls, more cr less lofty, strewn with hrokim 
tirick dlie mounds appear to U', in the main, artificial ; and their area i.s 
never large. If the dwellings of the Bhars were confined to the mound, the 
pojMjlatioii of that day must have been very scauty. This is hardly coasistent 
with flic revemue returns of Akbar’s reign for the neigh l>o urhood ; and yet, 
according to the corroborative accounts of the Rajpoot tribes, the Bhar.s were 
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dominant till Alcbar’s time, rnijires-sed, however, with that idea, and hieliug 
it hard to believe that a small [)opulatb)n, living on an exuberant soil, could l>av( 
lived ill a state of con.sUmf strih;, I conceived that the mounds were pos-sibly 
constructed as a sanitary precaution against the malaria of a region of marshes 
and forests. The theory is scarcely ju.stified by the po.sition ot .some of the 
mounds with which I }>ccanie acijiiainted. Hut however this may be, there can 
be no doubt a great change has taken place in the habits of the people since the 
days of the mound makers. Brick strongholds liavo l»een succeeded by clay 
huts ; and, as in the case of Kalaparpftr (where there is a Bhar fort,) the people 
have formed the notion that evil and uii.sfortunc haunt the dwelling-places of 
their forerunners. It i.s str.angc how the name of the Bhars .should have adher- 
ed to places that now know tlicm no more.’’ 

That the Bhars wore not a barliarous race, but were partially civilized, is 
sufficiently prov(;d by the numerous works ol‘ skill which they have left. Their 
massive forts, found throughout the country ivhich they onctr* inhabited, tc.stify 
to their warlike propensities, yet they were prob:;ldy erected chiefly as means 

of defence, and as {)ia(;es of icfiigc ; for, in their later liistory, it. i.s certain they 

were exposed to tierce attacks from their llajpoot neighbours. The same 
energy and talent which tlu'v exhihited in defending the!nselve.s against their 
enemies, they also displave<l in more jieaceful puvsuils. Whence this people 
obtained their civilization, which placed tliom much abc-ve the condition of many 
other aboriginal trilics, it is luird to say, unless we suppose that it had its origin - 
in themselves. 1 know not why w(! .should be so ready always to ascribe 

all the ancient civilization of India to successive troops of Hindu immi- 

grants. The more I investig.itc; the matter, the stronger do my convictions be- 
come, that the Hindu tribes have Icariii; much from the aboriginal face.s, but that, 
in the course of ages, tli(‘.se races Imvc been so completely subdued, and have 
been so ground down by opj)re.‘ision, and treated with such extreme rigour and 
scorn, that, in the present condition of abject debasement in which we find 
them, wc liave no adequate means of judging of tlidr original genius and 
power. Mr. Thoma.son, late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, in his Report on the Ceded Portion of the District of Azirngarh, says of 
the Bhars and the tribes associated with them : — “ The inhabitants of the country 
by whatever name they are distinguished, were a powerful and industrious 
people, as is evident by the large works they have left behind them” (a). 


(a) Mr. Thommioii’s Report of tlie Coded Portion of the Dutrict of Ajsirogarli, p. 13, 
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How loiii?, prior Lo the Rajpoot invasions, the IMiars had occupied this tract 
of ooimirv, cannot lx* ascei’tained : yet the prosperity to which tliey had attain- 
ed. ami the civilization whhdi they had acquired, are sound reasons for think- 
ins: they ]iad iield posses.sion of it for a protracted period. Six, or, at the 

.)io.«t, sovni hundred y. ars a<:o. the whole of the Bensires IVovince, a large 
portion of the Province of t^inlh, and perliaps a considorahlc portion of outly- 
insr terriiorie.'!, were, heyi>rid all di.spute, elueHy in the linnds of the Bhars and 
otie'T ahonoinal noii-.Arvan tillses. 'i'he fall of Kauou j fnid Delhi, at the end of 
the twciftii century, sot Ifee the great Rjsjpoot families, and sent them wandering 
all ever the country in qiH'St of new home-;. Tlie.se came in contact with the 
aboriginal tribes, and either sui)dued them ar. once, or, as was probably more 
froipientlv the ca.se, tditained ( uiploymeiit and hnids Irom them, in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards, a.s iqqjortunify served, by dcgrc;es seized their po.s8e.s.sioris, 
overtJirow their owner.*;, and expelled them. This proeoss was a long or short 
one, according to circnnistancos. In some instanec.s, .several hundred years 
elapsed ticfoie the end was gained. Yet Hnally the .same conclusion was attain- 
t'd e\ cry c here. 

The traditions of ail the 1 ind-owning tribes of the tracts referred to accoi*d 
with those statements, bearing united tcistimony to the liiot, that, a few hundred 
rears ago, the middle (.i itige.-*’ valley was occupied by non-Aryan aboriginal 
races. The history of t! <• pcriu.l preceding the Rajpoot immigrrations, i.s partly 
Iii.storical, and partly eosijet tural. During the prevalence of Buddlihsm in 
Northern India, the Aryan racc.s appear to have been e verywhere dominant. 
Some of the aboriiiinal tribes i.dendcd with them, though to what extent, is 
uncertain As Hinduism began to re assert its authority and claim.s, on the 
decay ol Buddhism, n fierce struggle seems to liave arisen between the two reli- 
gious factions. ^ ct how far the Aryan.s had cultivated the soil, and spread 
vhemselves out into villages and tov/u.s, is, strictly speaking, nnltnown. Whe- 
ther, indeed, tiu, country was well, or only siauitily. )»opulatod, is equally uncer- 
tain. Most probably the hitter supfiosition is the correct one. Tlii.s, however, 
is tolerahlv- clear, that the aboriginal tribes were in a subject condition. We 
luive trustworthy iidbrniatioii respecting the kingdom of Bcnare.s, and a portion 
of that country of which Ajiidhiya wa.s the eapital. They were governed by 
Hindus. Both were originally chief .seats of Hinduism. Afterwards, in both 
places, Butldhi.sm v.as very powerful. And, lastly, in both kingdoms, Hindui.sm 
became once more in tlie a.scen(lant. Neverthelo.s8, the x\ryan race, in its 
treniendoms elForts to .shake off the Buddhist creed, greatly enfeebled itself, and 
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was consequently unabltj to cope with the uhoriginal tribes, wliich, taking advan- 
tage of the religious and political strife which W'as destroying the life of the 
Hindu nation, endeavored to regain their ancient lands, from which ages before 
they had been driven away into the forests and mountains. 

The remarks of Dr. Oldham respec ting t!ie district known by the modern 
name of (Ihaziphr, is equally applicable to the wdiole of the Benares Province 
“ Oa the downfal ol‘ Buddhism in this part of India, the distinction between the 
Arvaua and tlio aborigines became as marked as over. The former, weakened 
by their internecine wair, were unable to hold the country; the latroi, removed 
from the civilizing influences to which the> had been subjected, ie]a[)scd W'l''*lly 
or parti.ally into barbarism. And hence it W'.'is that this district, which, thirteen, 
liundred years ago, formed an important part of a civilized Aryan monarchy, 
eight hundred years ago was uiub'r the sw.ay of a number of potty semi- 
barbarous aborigijial chiefs, and had a very snisvll Aryan population: while, on 
the other hand, the upper valh-y of <hc (Jangos wars filled w'ith a teeming popu- 
lation of Hindus, Avlio were in ,a po.sition to send out colonies even before the 
coming of the Mus.sulinans, but who, on their coming, were compelled to do 
so’’ (a). In this passjige Dr. Oldham, J tliink, somewhat uuder-rate.s the 
civilization of the aboriginal tribes, which, as before remarked, judging from 
existing remains, was considerable. 

To the same purport are the observations of Mr. C’ A. Elliott, respecting 
the changes in the distribution of the races of Oinlh. The two periods iu the 
history of that country, namely Aryan and post- Aryan, he desci’ibes as follows ; — 
“ When the Arv.an r.ace,’’ he .says, “invaded the Gangetic valley, and the Shraj- 
bansts settled in Ajudliiya, the natural resource for the aborigines would be to 
fly to the lulls, and liiid refuge in tlicir impcaetraldo fastnesses, girded about 
with the deathly Tcrai. When the curtjiin rises again, we Hud Ajudhijoi 
destroyed, the Sftrajbansis utterly vanislicd, and a great extent of country 
.ruled over by aborigines call Clierfts in the fur east, Bliars in the centre, and 
ll.ajpusls iu the west. This great revolution seems to be satisfactorily explained 
by the conjecture that the Bliar.s, Chcrh.s, &c., were the aborigines whom the 
Aryau.'s had driven to the hills, and who, swmrming down from thence not long 
after tlie beginning of our era, overwlielmcd the Aryan civilization, not only in 
Salietan and the other northern towns, but in Ajudhiya itself, drove the Shraj* 
bansls under Kanak Sen to emigrate into distant Gujer^t, and spread over all 


(a) Dr. Oldham's Statistical Mtimoir of the Ghazip^ Dutrict, p. 49. 
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the pl.iiii i)v>tM pen the Himalayas and that spur of the Vindhyan Hange which 
pa.sses throiigli the south of Mirxapfir” (a). 

T liese ahori>iiii.al races Jiaviug onco re-entered the tracts of country which 
tin V Iiiul wi'csted from tlie Aryan tribes, settled tipon them, and remained com- 
l>ai’atiAoly iinniole.stial for a long period extending over hundreds of years. All 
thi.- i . jdain when it is considered how firm was the hold W'hich tliey had on 
the country \uion tlie wave of Rajpoot iiumigration began to How in upon them. 
Their cifie,,. and towns, tlieir industrial arts, their liugo eartliworhs, their canals 
and tronc^ -s comic, ting river.s, and so forth, are irridiagablo proofs of their 
))ern\inciicc and ju.ispcril v. 

Tea it must not he imagined that tlie land u.as cleared and cultivated to 
the e.xtciit in which vve now .see it. On the contrary, it is likely that, not only 
(luring this pei io.l of non-Aryan occu|);ition of thi.s portion of India, hut also 
during the jireciMling period of Aryan occuj)afi(in, the country had not heeii 
!arg(.‘ly .hronght u'tdf'r cultivation, and that immense forests abounded extending 
over many niih's, .My own conviction i.s, that only in comparatively r-aajnt 
times, ospiH'ially din'c the reign of Akbar, have the vn.st fd.ains of iXorthein 
India liccii sulijoctcd to the plough and the harrow. The emperor Baber, 
grandfatber of .\khnr. in bis Memoirs, says, that, wliile at Cdiuuar, a lion, a 
rhinoct.n's. mid a wild Imfi'alo, were .seeu clo.se on the edge of his camp, ami that 
many elc!)h.irit.s roamed ni the jungle around Chunar, and, apparently, even a.s 
t'lr ,a.s, and hevond, Benares. Klejdiants are known to have frc(]uentod the jungle 
betwa^eii Ciiunur and Allahabad, 111 tlie si.\(;cei'tli century, and th(‘ hills to the 
south of ilni Gauge's must at that time have been almost uuapproaehahlo. 

ft is certain, then'fore, that, at the time W'heii tuo Bhars .aiKl other indus- 
trious aboriginal race.s planted their villages, ami cultivated the lands around 
them, va.st tracts, inl'est.ri in uild bea.sts, rem.iiiied uncleared. They inhabited, 
in .short, an illimitable forost, which they cleared in places, and cultivated, snh- 
duing tlie iintamed laud, providing agaiast dearth by digging splendid tanks, 
banking ufi m(na>ses, utilizing water-courses, and thus laying the foundations of 
-ocial iiappine.s.s ami comfort. “All inquiry,” says Mr. G. Ricketts, “shows 
tliat ihe i.ivilizutiou of tliks district (namely Allahabad), and its reclamatiou 
from the primitive jungle, was of comparatively recent date, that is, within four 
himdrod ami fifty years. Very few of the Mahoinedans claim de.sccnt from the 
followers of Shahab-ud-Jiu; but f-'W llindu.s date back beyond the reign of Jai 


(<i; Mr. C. A. IblliotVs Chronklej* of Oonaoi p. 27 * 
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Chand of Kanouj, vrhose followers, when defeated by SliahAb-nd-dJii; populated 
a portion of this district — b»it almost all state that their ancestors took possesr 
sion of those jungle tr.acts, winch form their present estates, within this period." 
If our own remarks respecting the social condition of the Hliars be correct, the 
estimate Mr. Ricketts forms of the civilization of tliis tribe, and of olhers in 
their neighbourhood, is altogether unsatisfactorv [a). 

Sir Henry Elliot considers it strange tliat so little notice is taken of the 
Bliars in the rurdnas. The fact may be accounted for in' two \vjiv.-s, in the 
first place, Brahmanic.al writers generally spciik of the Dasyas, Asm yas, and all 
other nuu-Ilindu races, with superciliousness and contempt; and, «‘<)nse(|nentl.y, 
nirely exhibit a parti(de of interest in their welfare. In the sccoful place, tiio 
abandtimnent of a considerable tract of country on the part of llu; Ary.ans w'ho 
occupied them, or their expul-sion therefrom by aboriginal races, wa.s an act of 
.such little honor, that it was only natural, not only that tin* circum.staneo 
should not be referred to in records devoted to the purposes of the Hindu tribes, 
but also that the aborigines tbcm.selv’c.s, who had proilred liy it, .should be 
tinnoticed. Sir H. Elliot conjecture.s, bow'cvor. tliat an ob.scurc reference to the 
Bhu»’s i.s to lie found in the Brahma Purrmu, where, it is said: — “ Among the de- 
scendants of Jaya<lhwaj:i are the Bharata.s, who, it ‘s added, ai-e not coinmonly 
from their frreat ftumher. So also the '• Harivnusa’ says of the Bha - 
ratas, T, p. 157, ' they form an immense family, wliose iiMiibcrs it i.s impo.ssiblo 
to mention.’ Or they may porlnaps l>e the Bh.argas, of tlic ‘ Ma.habharat:!,’ sub* 
dued by Bilim Sen, on lii.s eastern e.xpeditiou’ (h). 

With all their indu.stry and capacity the Bhar,s were de.slinod lo perish. 
The chief cause of their de.structioii was, <1oul)tIe.s.y, as already stated, the suc- 
ce.ss of the Mahornedan invasions of India, wherelyy the great Rajjioot rulers of 
Kanouj and Delhi were overthrown, and the Rajpoiyt tribes generally of Upper 
India, coming into collision with a foe stronger than thcnrselves, were com|)elled 
to surrender their old possessions, and to seek out new homes. Being ilriven 
from their own countries they fled into the more secure regions of the east, 
where, coming in contact with aboriginal trt'oes, they gradually subdued them. 

In the Gliazipftr and Azimgarh ilistricts, a fierce and prolonged contest was 
carried on between the Bhars and the Seugarh Rajpoots from Phaphuad, in 


(a) Censu* Uepoft of fhc Nortb-Westorn rrovlncea for 1865, Vol. I., Appeudi.< B; Mr. Q. Ricketfa 
Paper on the Castes and Tribes of Ailiihubad, p, 127. 

(h) Klliofs {Supplemental Glossar/f jr. 83. 
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the district of Etawah, These latter first entered the northern part of GlmipAr 
in the cmj)lo_vn»ent of the Bhar Raja, who resided there. After a time, receiving 
souio provocation from tlie Raja, the}' killed him, and endeavored to setae his 
rerritory. The Bliars, however, bravely defended their lands ; but the superior 
inilitary skill of their enemies was more than a match for their courage and 
iiuml)ors, and tlioy were obliged to submit to the yoke of the conqueror. The 
Sengarhs had two chiefs, Hari Thakurand Bir Tliaknr, The descendants of the 
former occopv the liiicnesar pargannali, while those of the latter are found 
pfuily in the Z\ilmrabad pargannah, of the Gliazipnr district, and partly in a 
portion of Sikatularptir, in the Azimgarh district. They ivjckon fifteen genera- 
tions since tlioir arrival in these parts, which shows that the Bhar rule lasted 
uniil a coniparafivcly recent {)erio<l (<i). 

The C'Ktc isivo jxir^ innah of Kantit, in thn Mirzaphr distrust, derives its 
name, according to ti-adition, from the fiuious Raja Karn, who, it is said, came 
on a /o /A <n- jiilg'diiiage to the island of Jiam Gyali, in the Gauges, near Vin- 
dhvaciial Kani-tirtli has Ijeen contracted into kantit. Formerly, this tract 
w;i.' in thi posses.>.ion of the Bhars; but vva'i w’rested from them by the Galiar- 
w/ir Raj[K'<;ts, umler their chief, Gudlian Deo, of the family of Raja Jai Chand 
of K.iuoiij, w'ho ma.ssacre<l the Bhar ruler together with his relations and nttentl- 
auts. Tin; capital of the Bhar kingdom in these parts was, 1 conjecture, the 
extensive city of ra!niiaj)drA, from w'hich the sculptures w'ere. brought, W'hich 
>‘ave alrcud} been described. Gudhnn Deo built fort.s ou Ids domains, portions 
of which are still ,<tuuding 

'This chief al.n) took from the Bhars the lands of Khairagarh, now a 
jtar^nviiah in the Allahabad di.striot, w'ldch nfterwavds fell to oin^ of his sons. 
The number cu tnrf'.n, or eighty -four, wa.s apjdied to so many villages. Hence 
I hero is a Ta|>peli CImurAs'. or sub-division, consi.sting of eighty-four villages, 
l)ofch in the of Kantit tnni of Khairagarli. This family became very 

povverInJ, jiinl .spre ad over a wide extent of country, occupying largo tracts in 
the distri< t‘- of Ailahahad, Mirzapur, daunpiir, and Benares. The present Raja 
of Manda, orn- of ^indliau Deo’s jle.scondants, posso.sses a small portion only of 
thi-! territory; yet it consists of six hundred and seventy-five square miles (A). 

Ir, has been said that the Galmrwfir Rajpoots once ruled from old Kanouj to 
. vliehaVeul and Mirzaphr; hut this perliaps Is only conjecture. 

!i Pr. Oifl’»air.‘« .SiHi»/<tKal ol’ the Ghazipilr Di«tnct, Cb«{>. lilt 8t^c. ii. 

('.j Mr. i\ .s»*Ltlewera I^etordu of tho KauuC FArgAonali, Sec. 4; Hepori of Revcncc SottilcafUitv 

AiUhu; m], Vul IJ., Vfxvt l Sei: 
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To the north of the Ganges, in what is the now the Bhadoht parfrannah^ tlie 
Bhnr principality was destroyed by tlie Monas Rajpoots, who camo from Amber, 
or old Jaip()r, where tlie elder branch of tlie clan still exists. The tradition of the 
circumstance, universally believed in the neighbourhood, is as follows Five 
persons of the Mon race undertook to perform a pilgrimage from their own 
country to Benares. Passir>g through the lihav territory they were attracted 
by its advantages, and determined to remain there, and to settle among its 
inhabitants. They were joined by other members of their tribe, whom they 
invited over. As they increased in numbers and inijmrtance, the Blnns sought 
to make alliances with them; but their overtures lK;ing discountenanced, 
disputes at length arose on the subject of intermarriage, which increased to 
blows. This seems to have been the signal for a general attack upon the 
Bhars: and, in tlie struggle which ensued, the Monas people were so successful 
that they not only coinphitely subjugated the aborigines, but utterly destroyed 
them. At the present day, scarcely a lihar i.-s to lie found from one extremity of 
the pargannnh to tlie other, so absolute and entire has been their extermination. 

Fortune, how'ever, is a fickle goddess, and the fate of the Monas Rajpoots 
of Bhadohi, and also of the Gaharwar Rajpoots of Kantit, affords notable 
instances of her inconstancy. The former calling in the aid of Pirthipat Singli, _ 
Raja of Partibgarh, to settle their family iHsputes, fell into bis power , and, in 
the year 1751, the pa/jguww«// passed from his hands into those of Balwant 
Singh, Raja of Benares, with whose de.scciufant*-’ it still remains. This powerful 
and ambitious chieftain also obtained possession of the Kantit lands, driving out 
the Gaharvvfi.r, Raja Vikramajit, who with Ins attendants sought safety in flight. 
For nearly five hundred years the Rai.a and hi.s predecessors hail occupied the 
country. On the rebellion of Raja C^hoit Singh of Benares, Warren Hastings 
sent for ll.aja Gobindjtt, son of Vikramajit. from his hiding-place, for tlie pur- 
pose of restoring to him his patrimonial estate of Kantit. The new Raja of 
Benares, however, had sufllcient influence with the Britisli Government to hinder 
its restoration; and he only received a tenth part of the original receipts. Ilis 
successors now reside in the old Gaharwar fort of Bijaigarh, the domains of 
which were afterwards given in commutation of the tenth. The jirestige of 
the ancient Gaharwar family, in the flourishing commercial city of MirzapAr, is 
very great; and when the mutiny was at its height, the Government wisely 
availed them-solvcs of it in preserving order among the people (a). 

(a) Report of fcbe Bhadulij Piirgannab, pp. 4, 5, 8 , Mr. C. Raiketi' Settlement Uccorda of the Kantit 
Fargannab, Sec. 6< 

IT— 2 
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It i.s greatly to the credit of Balwant Singh, the first Raja of Benares, that, 
during the time of his occupancy of the Kantit estjite, he exerted himself most 
euorgcfically in promoting the prosperity of the new and rising city of Mirza* 
pur. iJe sent over traders of various kinds from Benares; and a detachment 
of hor.se and foot was stationed thei^ for the security of its inhalntants. The 
trade of tlie city rajudly increased; atid it is not too much to .sa}’ that its present 
import.ant po.sition, as ojk* of the chief centres of trade in the.se Provinces, is 
mainly the result of the Baja’s enterpri.se (o). 

In the district of Allahabad, .several tribes of Rajjuutts, at various times, 
ejected the Bliars- For i/istaueo, the Bais llfijpoots are found in Jhansa par- 
; tiie Monas Bajpoots iii Knwai ; the Sonak in Meh; tlio Tissy/iJ in 
Sik;uu!ra ; and the Nanwak in Nawab Ganj. The Bisen Rajpoots have settled 
in Karra, and Atliarlnui, in tlie Doab (4). 

Tlie B.iis Baj[)oots of Oudh were very ruthles,s in their treatment of these 
ijidiistriuns aborigines. Mr, Patrick Carnegy, in bis '* Historical Sketch of 
Fyzabiul,’’ gives a particular account of tlie suecc.ssfni raids made by members of 
the Bai.s tribe into tljnt part of Oudh now known as the district of Fvzahad. The 
Bais of Malethu overthrew and tli.sposse6.sed the P>hars only two hundred years 
ago. The Bais of Sohwal and Rtirb aidcal in the suppression of the Biiars four 
Immlred year.s ago. The Bai.s of I /ehhapali did the .same about the same 
})erio<l. Tlie Bais of B unptir Bhagun 'J'ikrl fought the Bhars in the time of the 
. niperor .Icliangir. The Bais of Gouda took service under the Bhar chief some 
three luimlied ye.ar.s back, emln accd the oj)portuiuty of killing him, and seized 
hi.s estate.-^. The great JJais iVunilics lioldin^.; lauds in the parganruxh of Man- 
galsi, expelleil the Bliars from two to three hundred years ago. The Mahomc* 
dams resilling tlierc .state tliat Mangal Sen, from whose name the word Mangalsi 
is derived, was .a Bhar. 

I hnvi‘ already referred to the territory in the Gorakhpfir district, now 
i>.:cnpie<I by tlio Kuusik Rajpoots, and formerly occupied by the Bhars, who 
were driven out from their lands, or de.stroyed, like the rest of their race. 

The Ifajpoot irilies, although the principal, wmre not the only enemios of 
the Bhars. The Mahomedan.s also, at variou.s times, settled in many places on 
their lands. In the Allahabad district the pargannahs of Chail and KarMt are 

(u) 11/ [;Mrt (A i/ic libiitlolii X^iirgunijiiL, pp. 4, 5, H j Mr. C. RhikeS SetUemont Records of the Kantit 

riii'gar .Gfh, Snv G. 

(h) n of Rpvpiiue Settl^mcDt, Allahabad, Vol IL, Part I, Sec. 46 ; Bcttlement Report of the 

A/iiiigarh Diuliiot, Vol. I., Sec, 24. 
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almost entirely in the occupation of M.ihomedan proprietor-s. Being near the city 
itself in which the Nuziiu, or chief local officer, and his underlings, resided, it is 
not remarkable that these pnrp;annah.s should have fallen a prey to their cupidity. 
When the kingdom of daunpOr was cstalflislied, in the fourteenth century, all 
this part of the country formed a portion of the king of Jaunpftr’s dominions ; 
and reniaitied so until the dounfall of the last king, Hussain Khan, towai‘d.s the 
end of the fifteenth century 

If the flutes given above !>c correct, it is plain that the IJlfar.s, not a great 
while ago, were the lords of tlu; soil over a considerable [fortion of the lieiiares 
Province and the Province of ( )udh. It does not ai»pc:ir that, at any time, they 
possessed sovereign power. It is pro)>al»Io that tln^y j)cacefully acknowledged 
the supremacy of the reigning monarch in these I’roviuces for the time heinu', 
first of the kings of Kanouj, then of tlo! first Mahomedaii emperors, then of tin 
kings of Jaunpilr, and lastly of the .Mogul emperors. Wniether in the dark 
middle ages of Indian hi.story, prior to tlic iiiviisions of Malimud of (Jhazni and 
hi.s ho.st.s, and after the fall and (;.\)>ulsion of the nuddhists, the Bhars were ev(M- 
independent rulers, is a problem which cannot be solved. 

Vet what has bccoivK* of tin; old Bliar race V Their fate lias l)eon most dis 
astreus, inasmuch as, theyv li ivc not only been robbed of tlioir lands and of all 
authority incident to wealth and rank, but thoir compierors h.ave jiinnged them 
in the lowest depth.s of humiliation. Their present condition jiroves conclusivelv 
that they were ever regai'ded by their oppressors as fair game, to be huntcvl 
down and destroyed. No( content with doing tlnnr utmost to exterminate the 
Bhars during long ceiitnrie.s of grinding tyranny, they have degrailod tlie sur- 
vivors of the race to the most aVijcctcomlition in the social scab'. Here and there, 
in many places, as will presently be shown, Bhars are still found ; but, with few 
exceptions, their state is one of great social ignominy. Tluiy are largely em 
ployed to tend swine, .an office which in India only the most <le.spi.scd and dis- 
reputable cl.isses will undertake. Perhaps this olfico is a remnant of the old 
habits of the Bhars, and indicates, as is indeed almost certain, that their ances- 
tors ate pork and the flesh of other animals. By some persons, the Bhars are 
included iu the caste of Pfisis, one of the most ignoble of the non-flindu castes. 

It wouhl be interesting to learn the hi.story of the degradation of a race of 
people, of enterprise and skill, of originality and singular practical ability, wdiich 
it is evi<leut once characterized them in no ordinary degree. Their supplanters , 
whether Rajpoots, Brahmans, or Mahomedans, though more civilized and refined, 
are not to be compared with the humbler aborigines, whom they have ruined 
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in regnnl fo the great works of public utility which have been produced in the 
land. In default of such historical information — which indeed there is little 
probability of our ever acajuiring — the only explanation of the circumstance 
that I can give is, that their present miserable condition is the result of the pride 
and intolerance of their conijueror.s. As a non-Aryan tribe, they were consi- 
dered impure, and altogether unlit to be the companions of the twice-born and 
their as.sociates. Their industry, their natural gifts, their energy and porse- 
vercuce, constituted, in the judgineut of these high-caste intolcrants, no claim to 
their consideration ; on the contrary, may have furnished a reason, in addition to 
their religious uocleamiess, for depres.sing them as low as possible. The mental 
superiority of tlie Aryan races over the Bhars, and other similar aboriginal 
trilies, adinlt.s of no dispute ; ami it is equally certain that, in industry and 
pra(!tical sagacity, thoy were barely etpial to thoni. This is proved by the fact, 
patent to all residing in those parts of India to which special reference has been 
made in this chanioi-, tliar there are more numerous remains of their mechanical 
ability and skill in that tract than of all the Rajpoot and other Aiwan tribes that 
succeeded them. In the view of the author, special measures should he adopted 
by philantliropi.sts for tlie soci.al and political regeneration of the Bhar, the 
Seort, A*hich lia.s suHerod a like degradation, and otlu r aboriginal tribes. Well- 
iiifonned and generous Hindus, who are deriving incalculable benefit from British 
rule in India, aspirants foi' political dislinction.s and favors, men animated, or 
professing to he animated, with noble desires for the enlightenment of their 
fellow ( (juntrynien, may tairly be called upon to render efficient aid in this enter 
prise. Nor should the (jlov< rjiment withhold a helping hand. It lias paid little 
practical attention to these despised cla.sse8 hitherto. This is a grave, though 
uniutcntion!;l, error. .should not the Bliar, and the Seorl, have a chance 

to recover tin ir lo.st social po.sition ? The Government has it in its power to 
afford them this chance. Has it yet the will ? 

A few of the Bhar tribe, although they may not liave saved themselves 
from social « <)nb'mpt, are still in po.ssession of property and comparative inde 
pendcnce. While not a .single Bhar lamled-proprietor exists in the Bhadoln 
pnrgannafi of the Mirzapur district, there are two Bhar landlords, or were not 
long since, in the neighbouring />aryu//«a/t of Kantit, iu the same district. But 
these men, disloyal to their trilie, though wise in their generation, feeling the 
grievous bunh'n of their social position, affect a Rajpoot title, notwithstanding that 
it is well known they are de.scended directly from the Bhars. The extensive tract 
m the Viiulhya Hills, known as the Talluqa of Koindthy belongs to a Bhar clan. 
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In the Allahabad district this unfortunate race seems to have been well 
nigh extinguished. There, are, however, three Bhar villages in the Khairagarh 
pargannah, namely Majera, KaliyS,npftr, and Omraicha, the families of which are 
said to have right to six others, although in reality only occupying these three. 
It is probable that the Bhars, driven away from more civilized regions, retreated 
into the wild jungle of Kh.airagath, and reiuaiued there long after multitudes of 
their race in other placc.s had been destroyed. But they were tinally expelled 
by the pre.sent Raja of MAnda, to whom reference has been already .uado. The 
Arail and Barrah parffnnnahs have afso Bhars rc.siding in them. They are like- 
wise met with, in every village of pargonnah .Sallmphr Majholi..in the Oorakhpdr 
district. In ShS,habad they .',(111 held a portion of the extensive domains formerly 
in the possession of the tribe. A pargnnnah of Chota Nagpur is called 
Bharwa. 

In fact, the Bhars still cling witli pertinacity to the country in wdiicli their 
more fortunate ancestors flourished for so many gcneration.s. , In most of the 
cities and towns, and in not a tew of the villages likewise, scathired members of 
the tribe are found. They exhibit little tribal coliesiveness or enpri/ de corps, 
and are utterly destitute of spirit and cnterfirisc. i u the Gluizipdr district atone, 
there are fifty-six thousand Bhars-, in GorakhpOr, , sixty-three thousand, in Azim- 
garh, sixty-nine thousand; in Benares, ihirty-threo thonsand; and many more in 
other places. Bhars ai’e commonly employed as village policemen, and also a.s 
ploughmen. It is said that there are properly two divisions of them, the Bhars 
and the Raj bhars, the latter dilfering from the former in not eating swine’s flesh, 
and being regarded, coiesequently, as more honorable than they. It is not im- 
probable that they may be descended from the old Bhar nobility. Rajpoots are 
in the habit of purchasing female ehildreu from the RSjbhars. and niarrying them 
to their sons t this arises from the habit of infanticide which has existed for so 
long among some of the Rajpoot tribes. 

In spite of the pertinacity with which, if tradition is correct, the higher 
castes kept aloof from Bhar alliances, they were not always successful in doing 
so. In the Allahabad district, for instance, three examples are found of unions 
with Bhar families. Mr. G. Ricketts, in his Memorandum, states that “ three 
influential castes or clans claim an admixture of Bhar blood. These are the 
Bharors, Garhors, and Tikaits The two former are not numerous. They are 
landed proprietors in the southern portions of this (Allahabad) district; and 
appear to be a connecting link between the higher castes, who are generally 
lauded proprietors, and those inferior castes whose lot is servitude. The Tikaits 
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in these castes, not onlj their .special differences, but also the very names by 
which the clans they represent were primarily designated. 

Tins scattering of tribes over the country has produced a result wliich 
perhaps i.s not found on the same scale in any other part of the world, namely 
that every district in India ha.s it.s p(.‘cnliar chin.s, with tlunr own traditions and 
annals; ami has, in addition, a host of ffaguicntary and i.soIated renjiiants of lost 
or vam|uished triljos, like the Bhars, ot which, in some cases, .scarcely more than 
their bare names can now be traced. 

Hut the subject of the history of the a))original races of India, is one which, 
although material is being gradually collected for its (ducidation, i.s nevertheless 
so intricate and involv'od, that it will require long and patient research before 
,sati.sfactory conclu.sion.s arc attained. The unr.avelling of the tjinglod skein of 
Indian history, is nece.ssarily :i work of time, and of great difficulty. Yet .some- 
thing has been already ac(;oniplished by earne.st, conscientious, and painstaking 
laborers. Exceedingly harassing as the task undoubtedly is, still knot after 
knot of the disordered thread i.s being gradually unloosened.. I'he enterprise is 
one demanding penscverancc and indu.stry, wliioh will achieve in this, as in most 
pursuits, far greater and more brilliant results than the sudden efforts of an 
intense and titful enthusiasm. 

In addition to my own independent inve.stigations on the subject of this 
chapter, 1 have received cousider.able assistance iu its preparation from the fol- 
lowing works : — Mr. Plowdeu’s (xcneral Ileport of the Census, of the Norflt- 
Western Provinces for 18G5 ; Mr, G. liicketts’ Memorandum on tlie Ca.stes of 
Allahabad, in the General Ueport ; Report on the Bhadohee Pargannah of the 
Family Domain.s of the Maharaja of Benares, by Mr. Duthoit, Deputy Super- 
intendent; Settlement Records of the Kuntit Pargannali, Mirxapxlr, by Mr. C. 
Kaikes; Revenue Settlement Reports of Gorakhphr, Allahabad, and Azimgarh ; 
Benares Magazine, Vol. II ; Dr. Wilton 01dham’.s Report on the Ghazipftr Dis- 
trict; Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary; Memoirs of the Emperor Baber- 
Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Chronicles of Oonao, a District in Oudh; and Mr. P, 
Carnegy’s Races, Tribes, and Castes of the Province of Oudh. 
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THE CHERU, THARl', SE(>RI. KOL, KHAKWAK OR KHAIRAVAK, AND BAWARVA TRIBES. 

Chertl. 

Probably, the Bliars. Soori.s, and (’herds, together witli other aboriginal 
tribes wliicb have not been so snceessful in miiintaining their identity, were in a 
remote period of antiquity only om? race. This is a conjecture which, from the 
absence of historical records and other trustworthy data, hardly admits of proof. 
It was the opinion of Sir 11. Klliot tiuit the Seoris and (’herds belonged to one 
family ; but Pu?hanan thinks they were originally two distinct tribes. It is 
certain tliat in the hi.storital period, coinrncncing six or seven hundred years 
ago, in which the Bhars, Seorts, and ChertVs flouri.shed, they were separate and 
independent, or qua.si -in dependent, tribes of great industry and enterprise. The 
periotl is related to a prior one, of longer or shorter duration, when the.se races 
were manifestly in c.xLstvnct-, though little of a definite character is revealed 
iespecting them. 

It i.s a .singular circumstance, the proofs of which arc in such abundance, 
and an; so diversified, that tliere is no resisting their weight, that the province 
of Benares, and the pro^'inco of (.>udli, be.sides portion.s of other provinces 
coiiiiguous t(» tiiem, should, in the post-Buddhist age of India, have been chiefly 
in the bands and umlcr the jurisdiction of these and kindred aboriginal tribes, 
subsequent to an epoch when it is equally certain that they were for many 
centuries subject to genuine Hindu race.s. 

The tradition of the Cherfis is that they belong to the great Serpent Race, 
whose traces and descendants are found in various parts of India. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that they are related to the N5ga tribes in the Assam 
hill.s, to tlie aborigines of Nagplir, to the Nfighansi Rajpoots, and to the 
wandering Is’figa devotees. The Chord has distinctive features, but this is 
true likewise of most of the aboriginal tribes, and also more or less of the 
lower castes of Hindus, which are a mixture of Hindu and aboriginal blood. 
In the ShahabSd district, and perhaps elsewhere, the Cherfls have a peculiar 
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custom, noticed by Buchanan, of appointing a Raja for every five or six fami- 
wlies, who is created in the Rajpoot fashion by the application of a mark or 
thtka to the forehead. He makes a strong statement respecting them, ^that 
they were once lords of tlie Gangctic provinces, and probably possessed para- 
mount authority in India (a). 

Although this opinion of Buchanan cannot in its entirety be supported by 
proofs, yet it is incontcstible that the CherAs were formerly a powerful race. 
They occupied tracts of country from Behar to Gorakhpffr, in the north, as for 
as the banks of the Soane in the MirzapAr district, to the south. All the east 
of GhanpAr, says Dr. W. Oldham, “ Avas the country of the CheMs. V.ery 
extensive remains of brick and debris, covering between twenty and thirty 
acres, are to be seen at Pakka Kot, on the SarjA, in Koi)Achit ; and remains of 
earthen embankments, still larger, are at Wyna, in Paigannah Balliah. With 
regard to these places, no prevailing tradition, as far as I can ascertain, has 
survived ; but the people of the country say tliat, from the Kot of BlrpAr, on 
tho Ganges, a groat CherA Raja, Ttkam Deo, ruled over the Mahomedab&d 
pargannah when their ancestors first came. Mahtpa CherA, who had bis 
strong-hold at the deserted village of Deort, north of the SArAha Lake, was, 
on the advent of the Hindus, tlie lord of tho delta between tbo Ghogra and 
the Ganges” (6). There is a tradition floating among the people that this 
Lake was excavated by the ChcrAs under Raja SArat, though probably it is an 
old reach of tho Gauges. It is remarkable that in the GhazipAr district iLo 
race has been so completely exterminated that not an individual remains. 
Yet in the Bahia pargannah of the neighbouring district of ShahAb&d, tho 
CherAs are found in considerable numbers. Indct^d, until lately this district 
and others in Behar, were, to a large extent, the property of tlio ti-ibe. The 
llayobans Rajpoots of Haldt have family documents, showing that, while tliey 
were in Bahta, they waged perpetual warfare with the CherAs during a period 
of several hundred years, and at last were completely victorious. But even 
as recently as the- reign of Shir Sh§h, the CherAs were a formidable enemy (n). 

^ The extensive tract of forest land to the south of the district of ‘ MirzapAr 
was at one time completely in tho hands of aboriginal tribes, such as the CherAs, 
Bhars, and Kharw&rs, which, after a severe and prolonged struggle, were even- 
tually subdued by the Chandel Rajpoots. The CherAs are still fouud scattered 

(a) Buchanan's Bastem India, VoL I., p. 4i>4. 

(ft) Statistical Memoir of the Ghazipik District, Fart I., p. 46. 

(c) Ibidtp. 61 . 
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Ainon^ the Klijmore hills. The liaja of Palainau^ although affecting a Raj- 
poot origin, is stateil to l)e iu reality a Cherft. * For years,’ says Dr. Oldham, 
‘two (Jiiex'il robbers, named Norah and Korah, infested the Soane valley under 
<lie ‘^reat peak of Maugesar, and, armed with bows and arrows, committed 
many daring robberies and some murders. Their arrest could not be effected, 
as aftor each of their crimes tln:y ascended the steep cliffs of Mangesar, and 
were liarboured hy the rude villagers living on the summit.’ They wei^e after- 
wards <*af)tured by the villagers, at the instigation of the Magistrate, and were 
Inoiiglit to him ‘ tied down on string bxnhs.’ Dr. Oldli.am suggests that tho 
Cherand par'y,tnn(i/t and Chcraud Island, iu the 8iiran district, n'coivod their 
names from this tribe (a). 

Traces of tixe flierus are met witli over a wide extent of country. Remains 
f*f buildings imputed to them stil! e.iist at SasserAm, Ihimgarh, and Buddha 
Gya. For .several hundred miles to the west, as far as the Central Do&b, 
tradition points here and there to them as oi-iginal lords of the soil (//). Tho 
ancient monuments of tlie district of ShahAhad are chiefly attributed to tho 
C’linru.s. The race was siiiidned in tliat district by the Soixns, another aboriginal 
tribe, who, in their tuin. were destroyed by the Jlajpoots. 

Th&ru. 

The Thariis are one of ilie aborigin.al rates of India now in a depressed 
and abject condition, yet fuimerJy of cmsiderable influence and power, In 
the Gorakliphr district the niins in the villages of llatkas and Dcogatij, near 
Lalganj, are traditionally regarded by tlie people a.s having been the re.sidences 
of Tharu-j in ancient times. The TiipAr y>«/'gannn//. near the Tarai was once 
in tlie pos.se.s>ioii ttf this tribe, who were expelled therefrom by TilvfkrSra Sen 
l»y the help of the Tfanjaras. He g.ivc his name to the pargannah^ and his 
f ;mi)y held it until they Wfvre overthrown hy the Nawah K/isim Ali Khan. 
It was ceded to tlie British hy the Nepalese in the year 1815. The jungle of 
DnrMl in Tuppeh Sehra was assigned to a colony of ThArus from the Nepal 
tfiritory, and l>y them brought under cultivation 

A clan of Thurus, called Burw'aik, a race^of Tibetan origin, occupies 
villages, says Mr. Beanies, in the plains of northern dorakhpAr and ChampS- 
i iu. I sn.spcct, liowever, that these B.ai'w&ik8 are not a clan of Thftrus, hut 
lather Imreditary off co-bearers among the TiiArus (e). 

r .n >t iti.-ti ill of ilie Giiuzifiiir District* I., p. 51. 

Suj*p|f?iiu‘ntal GJoHSan , Vol, I., pp, 60, 61. 

</ ; K<;pvirt of the f Vnsu*! of th '2 Norlh-Wentern ProviDCeM lor 1865; App<mdix p. 6^1. 
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In his short essay on the Tarai parg;innahs, Mr. E. Colvin, formerly 
superintendent of the pargannah.s, remarks that “ the Tharu traditions state 
that they come from Chittore, and refer to Jaimal and Pattah. They state 
that they were driven Iroin their liome and settle*! here. The refei’ence would 
seem to indicat<^ the third sjick of Chittore, tliat is, by Akbar, about IbGO A. D. 
They claim to havt- been originally Ibrjpoots ; and state that their ancestors 
lost their ca.ste by taking to intoxicating liquors and rearing IbwJs. 1 liave 
never heard from them any aliu.sion to a Goorkha or hiil origin, .an idea which 
their type of feature itself suggests. Tiic Thurus, as the Bhuksas, .-ire divided 
into gotras ; and interapm'sed with them are other trilies, who arc generally 
called Thdrus, but who are quite distinct.” («.). 'riie claim to be Rajpoots put 
forward by this and other alioriginal tribes, must be regarded with great sus- 
picion. In every case, I believe, it arises .simply from the lotv .social position to 
which all these trilies have sunk, and the natural dc.sire to be regarded as 
of honor.iblc origin. 

Mr. Colvin has an important remark on the derivation of the word TiiArn. 
“A Thflni, it is true, will say, ‘ we came to live in the Tarai, and became 
ThSrus but if tlie commonly accepted derivation of Tarai, that is, tard to 
bo wet or damp, is the true one, the initial th of the Th&ru is unaccounted for. 
The word Tarua, hotvever, by wdiicb they are commonly known, lias no sound 
of the This tribe, says Mr. Colvin, has no acknawledged leaders, but an 
office called hurwdik is hci’cditary In certain families. The Tharus live in hcu.-jes 
made of posts driven into the ground, with beams re.sting on them. “ The 
walls are made of reeds, locally termed tant^ tied with grass, and generally 
smeared over with mud and cowdung, with a tliatchcd roof. The Thfirus keep 
their residence.s scrupulously clean. For wells, which they only use for drink- 
ing purposes, and never for irrigation, a hollowed tree is sunk into the 
ground” (/-*)• 


. Scori. 

This tribe aborigines existed side by side with the Bhars, Cheras, Kols, 
KharwSrs, and other indigenous races, having branches or clans in various 
directions. They were settled in the Mirzapffr district probably before the 
Mahouiedau period in India commenced. There is reason to believe that, when 
Bhola Sirwa, a Rajpoot Chief of Hastinapffr, about the eleventh century of 

(a) Report of the Censua oi’ the Nurth-Weaftrn rrorinccs for 1865 ; Appendix B., p. 60. 

(b) /6irf, pp. 61 , 62 . 
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the Cliristian era, settled in the tract, afterwards designated Bhdla pargHtnnah 
from his own name, he came in contact with the Seorts. These people were 
finally ejected from their estates by the Qiladar, or commandant of the Fort 
of Chnn/tr, to make way for bis Miissalman followers, at the close of the twelfth 
t-entury (a). 

From traditions current in the ShahhbM district, we know that the 
Clicriis and the Seorts came into violent collision, which terminated in the 
tnuniph of the latter, and in the ejection of tho fonner from their ancient home. 
The Seorts, however, had to give place, like other aboriginal tribes, to colonies 
of Itajpoots and Brahmans, not only in Siiahfi.bS.d, but also in all the tracts in 
wliich they were settled. They were once strong in Ghazipttr, but they have 
entirely abandoned it. The plains of the Ganges, the old haunts of the tribe in 
the times of its prosperity, are annually visited by a race of Seorts from 
Central India. These much resemble the gipsies of Europe. “ Their women 
ivear a taiian dress, and often have a kind of horn projecting from the forehead 
as an ornament. They live in light an«l easily-moved booths made of grass 
and reeds ; are fond of intoxicating drinks ; and eat the flesh of swine and 
oxen. They procure wives for their young men by kidnapping female children; 
and live principally by jugglery, coining false money, and theft. Dunog the 
hot Kea.son thev often attack by night the bafijdrai oi travelling merchants, 
when halting at the camjting grounds amid the hills aud forests of Sirgt^o, and 
diir.* ofl their pack ljulJocks, which, during the rainy season, they pasture in 
tho jungle, and, e.arly in November, bring for sale into the Mirzaphr district.” 
One woman of tiio tribe whom Dr. Ohiham, the narrator, saw, had with her a 
sack containing the b^/ne^ of her deceased husband, who had died during the 
aauual migration .southwards. ‘ Sho had c^arried his remains about with her 
for hundreds of miles, in order that .she might throw them into the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. Tins fact seems to indicate that the Ganges’ valley was once « 
the home of the trilje, ixa it is only people residing within a moderate distance 
of the river who are in the habit of committing to its wafers the remains of 
their dead ’ (4). 

Traces of this race are rtill found in the district of Ghaziphr, and are an 
evidence at once both of their power and skill. About four miles we^ of the 
city of this name is a lofty mound, called a fort by the natives, who ascribe 
it> erection to the Seorts. Sculptured stones, bricks, and a great abundance 

iu) Mr W^njArtis Pai^iiiutaii Report ♦ 

(^) oi' the Ghwpur l>iatriottp« 40. 
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of debris, are scattered upon it. The fort is situated near the junction of the 
Gang! with the Granges. According to tradition it was formerly occupied by 
a Seor! Chief. The country to the south of the Ganges, bordered by the 
Gangl, and also by the present pargannah of Zam.aniah, was once in Uie hands 
of this tribe (o). 

KoL 

A low caste or tribe employed in cutting down jungle from year to 
year, and in conveying the wood to Benares and other places for sale. The Kols 
are also water-carriers and fislieriuen. In’ all probability they are connected 
with the aboriginal tribes of Kols found in ChhotA, NA.gpftr, MirzapBr, and other 
parts of the country. The word Khlf, Anglicized cooly, is derived from these 
people. This is not the place for a disquisition on the Kols, or I might 
attempt to show, what I believe is not difficult of proof, that representatives 
of the Kol* family may be traced over a large; portion, not only of the Benares 
province, but also of the neighbouring provinces. The Bhars, the Kols, the 
Cherhs, the Seorls, and others, were indisputal>ly former occupants of all this 
part of India throughout a circuit of many miles, and ha<l their own princes, 
if not their own government. They have long since lost their power and 
importance, and wherever they are discovered living among the Hindus, like 
the Kols of Benure.s, are in a very servile condition, and are as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the re.st of the community. Respecting the Kol tribes 
of Chhot4 Nfigpfir, much interesting infonnation may bo gathered from Cclviuel 
Dalton’s Essay in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1866, 
Part II. (A). 

One division of the Kantit pargannah, in the Mirzaphr district, namely 
that now styled the tvppeh or snb-di vision of Sakttsgarli, was, in ancient times, 
occupied by the Kols, and seems never to have been in the^jiossession of the 
Bbars. The Kols continued to hold it long after the Kajpoots had established 
themselves in their neighbourhood, the chief reason of this being, that neither 
their lands, nor their chattels, nor their own persons, furnished a bait sufficiently 
tempting. They were a people living in swamps in the dense jungle, their 
favourite dwellings being stone caverns surrounded by deep pools of water. 
Here they lived in comparative independence and security. They were, how- 
ever, eventually subdued, though in what era does not appear j but in the 

(а) Memoirs of the Ghazip^ District, p. 46. 

(б) The Bssaj is in a Special Number of tSe Journal, devoted to the Ethnology of i, 

enUUed « The Kols of Chhot* NfigpUr,’* by Lieut-Col. Dalton, Commissioner of Chhotft Ntgpftr. 
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rei^n of Akbar a small tax was imposed upoa them. When Sakat Singh, a 
d(‘.se<’a(l;int of Gtklhan Deo, was Raja of Kantit, he seized the country occupied 
b\ t)ic Ivols for non-paymeot of the tax, and, apparently with the permission 
of die enijioror, annexed it to his own estate. On the site of their stronghold 
lie oieoted a fort, which is stili known as the Sakttsgarh fort. In its neigh- 
I oiuiiood the jungles continue to bo infested with tigers and other wild animals; 
ntul for tiger -shooting perhaps no region in India surpasses it. The Kols have 
not been utteriv exterminated, hut are yet found in some places, and are fnostly 
employed in agriculture. The tuppeh w.as formerly called Kol4na, a term even 
now occasionally applied to it (a). The Kol king seems to have had his 
residence at Golbauphr (or Golliarpdr) after Sakat Singh’s seizure of the 
country (/')• 

Kharwdr or Kairwur. 

An aboriginal tribe inhaViiting the parfrannnhs of Barhar, Agort, Bijaigarh, 
SingrauU, and otlur places to the south of the Mirzapftr district. The Baland 
Rajas of this tribe, who flourished about seven hundred years ago, held possession 
of a cousidorablc portion of this territory, from which they were expelled by a 
colony of Chandel Rajpoots in the beginning of the thirteenth century (c). 

The Kharwars state that their original seat was Klnilra Garb; yet tlieir 
name is said to be derived from their occupation of extracting katha or catechu 
from the khair or catechu trecj an occupation, liowever, which many of them 
affuci now to despise. It is significant that a sub-division of the tribe are 
called Kliairaha Kharwfirs. Although Rliaira Garb is spoken of as the ancient 
home of the race, yet the inemhens of the tribe are unable to state explicitly its 
exact situjitioh. There is a pargannah of this name in the Allahabad district, 
whicli is probably the territory in question. One reason, in addition to its 
name, leading to^his supposition, is, that tl:c pargannah is inlmbited by an 
aboriginal tribe of hillinen, called Ben Bans, an appellation though not restricted 
the KharwSrs yet chiefly applied to them. The present Raja of Singranll is 
a Kluirwar, but styles himself Ben Bans (</). 

Judging from the extensive ruins and debris scattered over the country 
between the Nawa Nhth stream of Chaura as far as OothAnt on the Bijal, it 
IS manifest that the site was once occupied by a considerable city, which, 

(o) Mr. C R tikes' Settlemcat Kecordi of the Kantit Pargannah^ Sect 4. 

(b) Ihul Note hy W. H. 

Par^raLuah Reporte of the Mircapdr DUiricI, bj Mr. Koberti^ Vol. pp. 

id) Ibid. 
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According to local tradition, was rts large as Benares. A few structural buihlings 
only now remain. There are several temples at Gotb^ni, and in the fort of 
Agori. Ruins also are hnind on most of the neighbouring hills. The fort was 
for ages the abode of the Baland Rajas, whose memory still lingers among the 
hills and valleys. All the groat architectural works found in those tracts are 
ascribed to the Balands, who are believed to liave ruled over au enterprising 
and- industrious people; ft i.s remarkable that they are said to have erected 
their buildings by the labours of Asftrya architects, whom'they retained in their 
employ. The forts of Bijaigarh and Bardt, and the large tiinks at Phr and 
Kor&di, are fruits of their skill. 

The struggle between the Mahomedaii invaders and Prithi R8 j caused the 
dispersion of many Rajpoot clans over large tracts of those provinces: yet this 
was not the only influence contributing to .-mch a result. The two rival Raj- 
poot houses of Delhi and Kanouj, weakening «)no another, and so preparing the 
way for their final destruction, in the shock administered to the great families 
by whose instrumentality they had maintained tluiir position and preserved their 
Strength, were still furtlier enfeebled by the flight of numbers of their follow- . 
ers, who abandoning the conflict sought rest and quietness in othm* regions. In 
the successes gained by Pi ith! RSj the Chandel Rajas of Mahoba suffered 
greatly. Two princes of the family, Bari Mai and Pari Mai, flying before the 
victorious arms of Prithi llfij, sought refuge Avith Raja Maddan, the Balaud 
ruler of the Kharwars, and entered into his service. Being skilled in war. n»id 
possessing greater aptitude for posts of importJince than the aborigines who 
held them, the Chandels so ingratiated themselves Avith the Raja that they 
became his personal attendants, and gained both honors and authority. They 
were placed ov'er his army and revenue, and thus acquired immense inilueuce. 
Their opportunity for action and for the display of their real character and 
object at length arrived, and tliey played the game of treachery so often played 
hy Rajpoot emigrants with the simple aboriginal rulers in those earlier times, 
and always successfully. The death of Raja Maddan Ava.s approaching. It was 
reckoned unlucky to die on the southern bank of the Soane,, and he was conse- 
quently removed to the northern bank, where he remained aAvaiting his end. 
Feeling it drawing near, he called for his son that be might give him his last 
counsels and instructions, having first ordered the removal of all his attendants. 
Dim of sight, his strength failing, he was deluded into the belief that his son had 
obeyed his commands, and was the only person within hearing of his voice. 
The son, however, had not been summoned, and an indistinct murmur from the 
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lips of ft CUandel represented the utterance of hit meutii. T^e 
deceived like Isaac, and v'ithout suspicion unl^urdcning liis be^ and gate the 
important and eagerly desired information ’of the place in which the family 
tivasuro was deposited. On the death of the Raja the Chandels seized the fort 
and estates, and became the rulers over the principality, llie son was at the ' 
time hunting in the forest, and hearing of the circumstance was able to esca^ 
fo the hills with a few attendants (o). » 

The remainder of the tale I will give in tlje words of Mr. Roberts On 
arriving at manhood the grandsons of tlie Baland Raja, Ghttam and others, 
with their adherents, defeated the Chandels and got possession of the fort^ pat« 
ting to death all the members of the reigning Kaja. One Ranee, who was far 
gone in pregnancy, made her escape into the territory of Kantit (now one of 
tlie pargannahs of the Mirauphr diatrict), with a single female attendant. On 
the load the lianee was delivered of a male child ; and died soon after ^ving 
him birth. The nurse took the child, and placing it in a tray (brow/, pursued 
her road until she came to the house of a Seorl (one of the aborj^inal races) 
zemindar ( or land-owner), a man of great consideration, where she sought and 
obtained refuge. The child was brought up in the zemindftr's family , and was 
tiamed Oran, to commemorate the incident of his having been placed in ft tray 
/bran) after his birth. 

As he grew up he excelled in feats of arms and horsemanship, and was 
rem.arknbIo for his line person. He was designed by the zemind&r to bo the 
husband of his daughter ; but his accomplishments and manly beauty having 
attracted the notice of the Ghaharw4r Raja of Bijaipdr (Kantit), the Raja 
caused inquiries to be made conceruing the youth. When it was made known 
to the liaja that the young man was tho son of one of the Ranees of the 
family of the Chandel Rajas of Agorl, the Raja caused him to be taken from the 
house of the Seori, and to become an inmate of the royal house of l^ijaipdr. 
The Baja gave him his daughter in marriage, and ultimately assentbling a 
large force drove Raja Gb&tam from Agorl, and restored Oraa Deo (after hav- 
ing administered the tilaky or mark, apphed to the forehead, conferring on 
him the title of Raja) to the Rajaship of Agorl, Barhar, Byaigarh, and 
Bardi ” (b). And thus the iron heel of the Rajpopt, as in many o^er instances, 
stamped out for ever the political life of the aboriginal race. 

Cu) P«rgAnn«li B<portfl of tho Minapfir Diitrict, by Mr. Boberts, fonnoriy MaghfenM faA’.OoUector of 
ilirr&pOf, and lately oue of the Judge* «f tb« U}gb Conrt, AUilutbid, V«f. V. • ' / 

(1) Mirsapdr rarguuuth Beporu, by l|r. Boboti, Vol. V. / 
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Althougli Oi’aii Deo was united in niarriage to a Galiarwar Kajpfttani, \' i. 
lie did not east oil' t'ne Scort’s (.laughter, liy whom ho luid several childrei*, 
wliosc deseondants are scattered about the llarhar pur^amiahy and although 
called (’haudels by eourt(*sy, are hnowr. to have tainted iihxxl. 

For live Itundred years tlu^ I'amiiy <>(’ Oran Deo continued in the undisputed 
occupation of‘ the territory ; yet ruin came upon it at last, about the tuiddii^ 
of the last ceutuiy, win ii Ilaja Sauildm Sah sue.cumbed to the power of’ 
Balwant 8ingh, tlie famous Itaja ol lieimros, by Avhom he was ejecaed from his 
ainaistral possessions ; I)ut t)ie famil}'' was subsecjuently restored by the British 
Government to ji jiortiou of its tormer estates. The [iresent Ba)a of Barhav 
is a descendtmt of Oran Deo and bis Galiarwar wife. 

It is not improbable, that the Baland Ihijas. and after them the Chaudei 
Eajas, for several gcneration.s, wm-e really indejiendcnt jirim-es; yet it is well 
known that the later Chandel llajas aclviiowledged the supremacy of the Malio 
medan empev()i-.s, and paid land revenue into the tn^asury of tin Nazim at 
Chunar, in skins of elepliants and deer, haaibooa, timlier, and other forest pro- 
ductions, to the value of eight tinm.'jaud mpees vearlv. 

Uhe dosceiulaats of flic original I’aland llajas resiilo in the territory ol the 
Maharaja of Uewa, where they are proprietors of tin* Marwas piirgnmiith. 
They still cherish the hojic of one day I’egaining tlicir ancient pos.scssions, and 
arc said to fiavo made a vow that tliey will not liind the turban on their heads 
until they arc once more c.5tablisiied in the foi't of Agori, the seat of tlu'ir 
ancestors. 

According to tradition thirty Baland Kharwar Bajas were in succession 
rulers of Agort, ami twenty-two Gliainh l Kajas. Further information respect- 
ing the latter will he found in the chaiite*- concerning the Chandel Rajpoots (n) 


Til the jungles to the* south of the iMirzapiir district is a very rude tribe, of 
lirimitive baliit.s, and leading a plecar)on^ life. Their practice in raising cro]).s 
is peculiar. Before the rainy season eommences, timher is cut down 1n iho 
forest, burnt, and reduced to ashes. When the seed is sown, the ashes arc 
scattered over the ground tog-ether with it. This method of cultivation is called 
from which word the tribe appears to have received its de.siguation. 




Mir/airur riu gaimuL I Imports, by Mr. Huberts, Vul. V 
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Tlio harvest of gTain which is reaped maiiit;iins the tribe only for a few mouths. 
F(>r Uie ! rst of the time they arc dependant on the flesh of animals and the roots 
f)f The BawSryas are apparently lew in number, and are found scat* 

Terr- 1 nlxuit the hills (a). 

If shoulfj bo added that the hairanra method of cultivation is pursued by 
-onir of the Tiborir-inal Chertis and Kharw^lrs, as well as liy the tribe already 
inrntioiied. 


in) Mir/.aifiii Rjirfraiinuh Report.-*, 1»> Mr. Kobf-rtj?, A"oI. V , p. 
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NAT, KAN.IA::, MADAHI, »;1IAI, and liADIIAK 


Nat 

This and the Kanjar tribe, in their normal condition, J(>a<l a vagrant life, 
avoiding houses, and preferring the shade of trees, or light temporary habita- 
tions, to a fixed and permanent home. Their old habits, ho\v(‘ver, are being 
gi'adually broken down, for the steady and onward progress of civilization in 
India is influencing for good even the most untamed and vagabond tribes. 

These two races, although their modes of life arc so imudi alike, are never- 
theless (piite distinct in India. It is commonly believed that the (Jiji.sies of 
Europe have sprung from them, it would bo deeply interesting to know in 
what respects the Gitisics of Spain difier from those of England, France, and 
other western countrlc.s, and also from oruj another ; and likewise whether the 
points of unlikeness are traceable in the elans of the two Indian tribes to which 
they are supi)o.sed to be related. 

Wilson says that the Nats arc “ a tribe of vagrajit.s, who live bv feats of 
dexterity, sleight of liand, fortunc-tellmg, and the iik«>, and correspond in tlieir 
habits with the Gipsies of Eurojie ” (a). A'^ct all the members of the tribe 
have not the same occupation. It profe.sses to have seven clans, wliioh are, for 
the most part, separated from one another by their occupations. These are 
the following : — 


1 . Kshatriya. 

2. Snake-exhibitors. 

3. Bear-exhibitors. 

4. Jugglers. 


5. Dancers. 

G. Kope-dancers. 

7. Monkey-exhibitors. 


Ca) Wilson's Glossary of Iiulian Terms, p. 36!). 
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] li.'ivi' not Ic.'init wliat i.s the connc.xion between the first or Kshatriya. 
clan with (lie great. Jvshatriya or Rajpoot tribes. The distinctive profe.ssions 
ivliich (lie elans follow, are perpetuated from father to .son. 

The liopc-daaeors are expert gymnasts, and perforin various clever antics 
a ith long baniboo.s. Tho-y make u.se of only one musical instrument, the drum. 

The Nats will cat all kinds of tlesh, exeojit beef. They do not drink .spirits 
and other intoxicating liquor.s. J am not aware that any Nat families are to be 
found residing in Renares, altbongb they are constantly .seen in the streets and 
.suburbs of the city pursuing tiu ir peculiar avocutioirs. There are a few families 
living- in the town of (hangapur, eight miles off. 

In the Bhagal[iiir di.strici the Nats are divided into the northern and 
southern; the former being designated Chet, and the latter, Mfil. The Mals are 
separated into three clans, ri~. 

1. Kaniaquili. | 3. Mariiali- 

2. Dangarpali. 

The N'at.s, inhabiting llic mountains to the north, are called by' tbeir 
.southcru brethren, SamarpaU. All tlie elans are most jirobably of the sauie 
origin (-j). 

In OiuUi the N.its, according to Mr. P. C.'rncgy, have the following eight 
sub-divisions: — 



✓ 1. rlCapiiri. 

1. ‘GwaliHii. 

j 2. *Bhatu. 


x3. -Sarwanl. 

2. -Sfuiwat. 


<». 'Barcali. 

3. •Brijba.'^i. 


7, -Maliavvat. 

4. •Bachgott. 


8. 'Ihlzigar. 

.5. 'Bijaniah. 




The fJwaliari.s are dealers in cattle; their women Ideed, and extract teeth. 
The Sauwats pursue the same trade. These and the two last, namely the 
Maluawati and Bazlgars, are Mahoniedan.s converted from Hinduism. The 
Brijhasis pirform in public by walking on stilts. They bury their dead. The 
Bacligotis are wrestlers, and contend uith the single stick. These also bury 
tlieir dead. The Bijaniah.s dance on the tight I’ope. Their dead are buried in 
an upright yiosture. The Barealis are not public perforiner.s. They are fond 
of atieudliig feasts uninvited. Tbeir dead are buried. The Alahiiwats trade in 

f'aj J]'s banaii’jj Iia.sU*rn India, II, p. 126. 
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cattle. The Bsuigars ai’c conjurors. They also bury their dojid. All the Nats 
;ire prone to drink to excess. They are, for the most part, of unclean habits. 
Many of them practise as doctors, and aie expert in the use of herb.s (o). 

Dr. Wilton Oldham gives the following list of clans of the Nat tribe in the 
Oha/ipur district: — 

1. ~ *Karl. .'). *Magaiyah. 

2. *Bhant6. 0. ‘.Ingilah 

3. *Gwal. 7. 'Jhasslth. 

4. 'Lodhra. 

'Kanjar. 

The Kanjar and Nat tribes are .snppo.sed to bo the same as the Gipsy tribes 
of Spain, England, and other parts of I'airope. 

In Benares the Kanjar is a inakcr <»f ropes and recd-rnatting. He also 
twists cotton and luanp into threads, which he scdls ; and inanutacture.s large 
brushes for the cleaning of cotton yarn. At tlic eommoneenient of the hot 
.season, he takes the swect-seeutcti 'Ica.skns grass and works it into a light 
lianiboo frame. Tii Benares and tlie North-Western Provinces gcmirally, wlioro 
a hot wind prevails more or loss for several montlis, this frame is inserted in 
the door-ways of hutigalows, to the Avest, the direction in AAdiich it invariably 
blows. Being kept well saturated Avith water thrown upon it from the outside, 
the hot air, as it bloAvs throiigli, l)ecoines suddenly cooled and damped, and enters 
the room to tlu^ exhilaration of all Avithin 

The Kanjar tribe is divided into seven clans : — 

1. ‘Maraiya. 

2. “Sankat. 

3. 'Bhains. 

4. “Soda. 

The first six of tliese clans eat together, and inter-mai’ry, but hold them- 
selves entirely aloof from the last. Only the four first clans are found in 
Benra‘es ; the remaining three iuliabit tlic country furtlier Av'cst. The Kanjars 
will not eat beef, but Avill cat everything else. Some of them are bird-catchers, 
and u.se a spiked rod for [I'.crcing little birds. 

The Nats regard the Kanjars as unclean in comp.avisoa with themselves 
The latter, says Mr. P. Caniegy, are known also in the North-Western and 

( u) r. Carnegy’s Notes on the Xtaccs of Oudb, pp, 16, 17. 


5. 'Lakarhar. 

C. *Golier. 

7. rDliohl-bans. 
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Ci'ntral rroviuccs, as Sansls and Syoras, and frequently pass themselves off as 
Kiniaras (a). 

Maddri. 

A tribe of snake-clianners and jui^glers. They rear both snakes and 
.'■oorpions, which they carry about the country for c.'^liibition. In decoying 
snakes fro’u holes, or from any p!acc.s in which they may have secreted them- 
selves, they arc marvellously clever. Tliey seem to accomplish the feat mainly 
liy pla\ ing plaintive strains on a musical instrument. In tricks of jugglery 
they apjiear to l>e (.qually accomplished. The musical instrument on which 
they jjerfurm i.i }mblie is ealle<l tuuibi or tumrl, and is made from the dried 
gourd of the bitter kaddu plant. It emits a sound like that produced by bag 
pipes. 

Chdi. 

A class of jugglers, thimble-riggei's, and adventurers, who attend fairs and 
other fe.stivals like men of the safiio profession in England. They are notorious 
for all kinds of artifices for making money. They are found in Oudh and in 
the districts to the east Gorakhpfir alone is said to possess upwards of 
thirteen thousand (/>) 


Badhak. 

f rom hadhcir striking, killing, slaughter. A ca.ste of j)rofcssionftl robbers 
and assassins. Formerly, they committed great liavoc in the country in asso. 
ciaiion with Thugs, another class of murderers ; but of late years they have 
been mill'll liruken tip, and have been comjxdled to resort to gentler avocations. 
Tlieir chief baunt.s were in the border country of Oudh, where they lived with 
impunity under the lax government of the Oudh kings. It is impossible, how 
ever, for such pi rson:, to indulge in such pursuits wliilo the administration is in 
the firm bands of Briti.sb rulers. The Dadhak.s, therefore, have mostly taken 
to otlier modes of life, and have mingled tvith the mas.scs. In some distriefs 
tliev are called Kliors or Siyar Marwas, on account of their habits of eating thc- 
ol' the jackal (<;). 

(a) Mr. C.'iir. on fhe Raccrs of Ou^fh, p. 18. 

(h) ( Report iiir \ ol. Jf.^ p. 

f tj Mr R A. UouUu's Inllriur C&sUiii of the North- We»tera Province#, p. ;3S. 



CHAPTER IV. 


WORKERS IN LEATHER, LMJOlillERS, SERVANTS, WORKERS IN CANE AND 

TAL M -LEA V ES, SC A VE N ( i E RS. 


CHAMAK, DOSADIl, lUIAltKAK, MIllTAU Oli lUIANGI. 

C/uimdr. 

Tms is QUO of the nioiit rxinuerous of tl»c iofcrior caHtos. Many of its 
members arc menial servants, o.sj>(;cially those of tlio first or JaisvvAra sui)- 
(JivisioQ. They arc willinu', obeA.icnit, |)atient, aiul eapiihlo of great endurance ; 
yet are apt to bo light-fingered and <leccitful. It is a singular phenomenon, and 
hard to bo explained, th:it, altliough tiiey come so mncii in contact witli foreign 
residents in In.Iia, flicy should, nev<'rthedcss, liave been so little improved by 
such iatcrcourso. I believe that of all the Hindus who have been bi’ouglit 
extensively under Eiiroj>can influence, they have profited the least. Tlii.s rn.ay 
partly bo accounted for, but not wholly, by the degraded condition which they 
have held for man^" generatiotrs, whereby the caste intellect ha.s become perma- 
nently blunted and enfccl)lcd. This inability to assimilate new ideas and to ad- 
vance beyond the old deteriorated mental standard of the ca.ste, is apparent not 
merely among the Chamar.s, bnt also among the inferior castes g<;nerully. There 
is a marked difference of int( llecfal power between tliem and all the superior 
castes, especially the Brahmanical. The ?ns inertia? of the former is immeasur- 
ably greater than of the latter; and after the most persistent efforts to educate 
liim, the low caste man seldom or never rises to even the mediocrity of ability 
exhibited by the better castes. 

Tho higher castes look contemptuously on the CliamArs, and regard them 
as an unclean race. This is owing chiefly, perhaps, to the fact that they arc 
traders in leather, an impure substance, in the estimation of Hindus. A Brah- 
man or other Hindu of any stiictness will touch nothing made of leather. 
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ireiicc. I)oo'{.H bound with this uiatcrial, .arc very obnoxious to sucli a man. 

fi rling, though .still very strong in .some parts of the country, is becoming 
iiiiK li enfee))led among Hindus, of all cashes, who a.ssoeiatc with Europeans, 
nr ici'eiie instruction in their .schools. The word Chaniar comes from Cham, 
leather ; and the members of the csiste ari' tanners, leather-.sellers, Icather- 
<-uttors, leather-dyer.s, .shoemakers, .shoeinenders, curriers, .aud harnes.s-makcrs.' 
There is, however, another iv.ason for thi.s .supercilious disdain on the part of 
the l)etter cask's towards tin? Chamar.s. It is commonly thought that they do 
not heloi^ to the Hindu race, except hy a very remote relationship ; that, in 
short, they are projjerly ont-ea.stes, ami have no right to be ri?garded as Hindus. 

Who the Chainai s and otln r inferior castes originally were, has heeu for 
some time a puzzling rpii stiou to ctlu'ologists:. From their appearance, com- 
])lexi(iii, and social j'osiriun, it has been coin lmled, that some of them partially, 
and others ( ntireh . arc descended from aboriginal tribes. In tlius view, in the 
inain. I coiicnr. Yet that there has been :i groat intermingling of r.aces in 
I.'idia. is indi? putable. Thi.s i;; mani lest from the countenances alone of many 
menihers of tli,* lower castc.s. Some of these, e.specially the children, are of 
great beauty; and have thin lips, a well-moulded liice, and an c.xpres.sion of in- 
telligence eijual, :md even superior to, multitudes of Brahmans. An e.xempli- 
ticatioii of this oh.servation I.s sometimes .striking! v seen in the. c.a.sto under review. 

In regard to Uie origin of the Chaiuar caste, we are net left to mere assump- 
♦^ion.s Mnuu state.s it .vUtlioritatively. 'I'lic Karavara, or worker m leather, he 
sny-s. is de.scended from a Ni-slulda faliier and Wiidili.-i mother (ft). Now’ tin* 
Xi.'.liada. on the .same authoi ily, is the offspring of a Brahman imsb.and aiul 
.'>iidi;i wife {/*); and the YTiidilia, of a Vai.s\.i husbaed and Bridimaa wife (c). 
i Mnse(|uentl\ , the Karavara wa.s one-lialf of Brahuianicid. one-fmirth of Vaisyu, 
.•onl (•IK -fourth of Siidia <Ic 'Cent. If (he workers in leather of ; ho present day 
.ire liiu ai de.scendants of the workers in leather of IManu’.s time, tho Cham4r.s 
Ki.iv lairly consider tliemsi'lvi s of no mean degree, and m.av hold up their 
acads boldly ui the pre.sei)ce of the superior castc.s. The rigidity and ex- 
( !a>iv( lies.' of efote |)rejndi(;e.s among the Chamiir.', are highly favorable to thi.s 
ipjiosition. a.' much st> ns, for the .vune re.i.son, modern Brahiuati.s may be held 
1 > i»e ilie |)()steriiy of Brahman amg-sLor.s who lived tw’o tliousand five hundred 

V BOO. 

X, p. 
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There is a tradition common amon*^ tlie Cliamars, from w lich, if true, 
wo may gather that, in former times. Brahmans and Chamars as.sociated tpgetlier 
in friendly intercourse, a thing impossible in the e,\isHng age. In the SattTug 
two men, one a Brahuian, the other a (Jhatnur, it is said, were aceustomed to 
^hathc together in the Ganges. One day the Oliamnr, not being alhe to nerfonn 
his ablutions as usual, re(|ues(C(l the Brahuian to make ohoi .ance to the river 
in his name. The Braliman coin|>Iied with his nnjuest, and wliile in the act 
of doing so, GangS, the goddess of the sacred stream, appeared, and receiving 
the ottering with both her hainls, remov* d from her wrist a vain 'ide 
or bracelet, ami gave it to the Brahuian for presentation to the Chninar. But 
the Brahman kejit it to himself , on which account ho was cnr-.ed )»y the god- 
dess, who declared that thenccf<>r’,vard he should lieg for his snbsisience. From 
that time, it is added, liraluuaiis bave lieen beggars. 

The Ch.amars speak of tbi*ins(‘lvi-s as liaving sprung from a common an- 
cestor, Nona Chamar, whose name tliey invoke in times of sorrow and trouble, 
or when visited by sickness, or bitten by snakes, or stung by scorpiiins, 
or generally in any season of calamity. Tbc Nona ( iiainah; (temalo of 
Chaindr) is regarded by iiindu families as a witeb, whose invi-ible presence 
and agency are to be avoided by the pertbiinanco ot certain ceremunies and 
incantations. Iiindu cbildiou arc bidden to beware of Nona (dininain, and 
have their imagi.iations excited ^'v dread of her, in the Sane.' way as Fnglish 
children are friglitened at the mention ot glm.sts and golilins. The caste lias 
seven sub-divisious inii5enare.s, whicb are someivluit diliercut in other places. 

1 Jaiswura. Tlie principal siiJi-caste. Many dais wiiras arc servants. 

2. Dlinsia or dlihsia. Slioe-inakers and iiarnc.s.s-makers. 

3. Kori. Weavers, grooms, field-laborers. 

■i. Dosudli. Weavers, grooms, field-laborers. 

5. Kuril. Workers in leather. 

0. Rangiya. IjOather-dyers. 

7. ..bUua. Labourers. 

Tbc Jaiswaras do not carry burdens on their shoulders, but on their beads. 
Should they, at any time, neglect this ancient custom ot their order, they 'vould 
be liable to ejection from their caste. Next to tliera, in the aliovo list, should 
properly lie inserted tbc Ch.imAr Maiigatlwas, who are really as distinct a sub- 
division as •iny of the rest. These people are professional lioggars, and subsist 
on the generosity of the Jaiswaras. Once a ycai they visit all the fauiilic.s of 
this minor caste, and have a recognized prcvscriptive right to a pice (a small cop- 

n — 2 
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per cniii, in v iluo between a fartbing and a half-penny) and a round flat cake, 
cnIlo<l rotK from every house. This much they can claim; but they occasionally 
re('c-:v«> other small favors, in addition- The same families of CbamS.r Man- 
:;:itiw.»s, or their <lescendants, beg of the same families of Jaisw&r&s, or their 
(lescomlants, from generation to generation. This is their only source of liveli- 
iiooil. and only occupation. 

The Dliusias ju’opcrly belong to Ghaziphr and other districts further East, 
wlK-re they may intermarry with the JaiswSrds, though in Benares they keep 
aloof from them. All tlieso .sub-divisional castes in Benares are separate from 
one another, including the Clianuu' Mangatiwas, — who form in reality an eightli 
sub-ca.ste, — and do not intermany or eat cooked food together. The Koris come 
from Oudh; the Kuril.s from the Central and Lower Doab; the Jath^s from the 
Wc.stern 1‘ruviuees (a). In the .supplemental tllossary of Sir Henry Elliot, edited 
bv Mr. Beanie.'^, the latter states in a note tluit Jhiisia i.s a mere local name, from 
Hih.si, near A!lahul»ad. That the Dluisias or Jhbsias may have originally pro- 
v.ccdcd from a \illage or town named Dhfi.si or Jhhsi, i.s probable ; but in regard 
to tliis clan of Cliainars, the tribe goiicrally a.s,sign.s to them the country eastward 
of Saidpur, in the (lhazipur district, as is .so accurately stated in the text by 
.Sir Ilcury Elliot, and not that of Allah.ahad and its neighbourhood. From 
enquiry I uuder.st;uid that iIrm’C are none of this .sub-division at Jhtisi, ne*ar 
Al!ah;il)ad. 

The Dosadlis are very munerous in ShaliAbAd, and in the districts of Go- 
nikhjuir and Gua/.ivbr. In each of the two latter di.strictsfthey number upwards 
of twenty thousaml persons. There are also many in Benares, Aziiugarh, 
Mirzapur. and tlie Lower lK>ab. In some places they are addicted to agricul- 
tun,*;butin other, s, ti.s Glia/.ijMir, they are notorious thieves and scoundrels 
Mr. E. A. I ieadi- staie.s that many Dosfidh.s were amongst the native troops who 
‘ought under Clive at tiie battle of Plassev; and adds that ‘ they are strong, 
lake .service readily , and are genenilly trustworthy' (/>). The clan is sorue- 
time.s eiu}(!o\e<l in very menial oeciipation.s for instance, as e.xecutioners, and 
to remove dead bodie.s. 

'I'vvo other dans in Benares have come under my notice: — 

1. Katu.a. LeatluT-cutters 

:l. Ttintua. The.se m^inufacture strips or strings of leather, 
called fdnf. 


' I ) t'l SiippltTiienln] (iJN.ssarj , V’^ol. 1., p. 70. 

( b) Afr K. A. Kcttde’fl Iri/eriur Ctuiien of tbe Kortb-Wc«tcro ProTiDces, p. 1 m. 
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The Chaitifirs form one of tlio ino.st numerous tribes in th'fse Provinces, 
where, according to the Census of 186.5, they exceed three milbons and a half. 
They arc found largely in every district, except on the hills, where their num- 
bers are small. They arc a har«l-working, plodding, though down-trodden and 
degraded people. It would ho woithy of the enterprising and progressive 
Government of these Provincfjs to ]):iy speci.al attention to the elevation of thi.s 
and other similarly lahorioii.s and debased tribes. 

In various parts of these Provinces, tlie Cliamars havG clans ditb-iing from 
those given above. The .latlots are in Kohilkhand ; the Aharwars, .Sakarwars, 
and Dohfirs, in the Central Dofib ; the Garaiyus, Magahyas, I)akshiulya.s, and 
Kanaujiyas, in Behar (a). 

"Dharkdr 


A very low caste, much lower, for instance, than the Chanulrs, or workers 
in leather, yet considerably above the Donis. The niembers are permitted to 
come near a liigh caste ITiudu. and are therefore not treated with ahsointo con- 


tempt. They are wurkt-rs in reeds and ci 
chairs, palm-leaf fans, matting foi lloon 
employed as porters. The eastc ha.s .wei 

The Dharkdr caste of Benares. 

1. “Ben-hansi. 

2. 'Turia. 

3. -Ajndliia-ba.sl. 

4. 'Baskhor or'Bansplior. 

5. -Litkaha. 

6. ‘Basor. 

7. “Thop. 


UK and mamilactnrc cane stools and 
s and the like. Some of them are 
I suh-divisions, as (bllows; — 

7'he Dhurkih c.nste of Mirzaphr. 

1. “Ben-1: ansi. 

2. '•Barba. 

3. “Basor. 

4. ’‘Dakhaniya. 

.5, “Burjlha. 

6. 'Gliatiya 

7. * Dotn. 


There is a considerable discrepancy in these two lists. This, however, to 
one accustomed to tlm ignorance of the inferior ca.stes, is no matter for as- 
toni.shmcnt, 1 believe that a dozen lists taken in the same number of towns 
would be all difFerent, not only in regard to this caste, hut also in regard to 
most of the lower castes. 

These sub-divisional castes are really distinct castes, and do not intermarry 
or eat together. The Ben-bansis are the most respectable, and, in social 


( a) Supplomeutul Glossary, Vol. I., p. 71 . 
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pwsiii *n, no t<t bo su|»prior to tbe rc.st. The Doin included in the Mimpdr 
ii'^! is a mistake. In eoinp.arison with him a. IdiarkSr is a clean and Lonoralilo 
inaa Souie of tlic Doiea are worke r.-’ in cane and in.ako baskets, like tlio 
I >li.a k;iis, Mliicb c ircuinslanec' inav account for their beint^ erroneously ranked 
o\ lu.iiiv natives amongst the I >h:irkar sub caste.s. Yet Dhark.irs occasiounllv 
sav t int ibe l>on)s bclon;*- to their tribe, and I>oins .sonietime.s say the s.amo. 
Sec tlie st'CtioM on the lK)tns. 

Tlie l>liark:'ir.‘- ace fbiirul chiefly in llse districts to the east of the Jumna, 
wliere tliev are miinerous. In (.iorakliphr thc> jiuinner ujtwards of ten thousand 
jier-sons. ;md in Mirzapiir thov are more tn.un five thousand. 

jMih-ai, linlnUc/n^r^ or Chuhrd. 

'J'he Sweeper ej S ' avei/i’cr caste, .i very unch;an and de.sj>icablo tribe, in 
the niimion (It Uirvln.s 1( has .seven sn])-divisloas, wliioh v.ary in different 
places. In Ihaiarcs the}' an as follow.s: — 

1. ■■Sh;.ik!t. I "ninaphrl RaUt 

1 . “llela (5. dLul. 

A. ” fatibeii'i. 7. ”1 5a n sj.hor ( B.ain boo -cutters.) 

‘1 M ihazipun liaut 

J’l'O Siifiiklis jui Mahoinedans. 'J’he llelu.s ar.' distingui-slicu from the rest 
by not touchii'g dogs, au iinporieut distinction, in the eyes of the ca.ste, because 
the ck aning and feeding of dog.-j is one of the usual duties that it performs. 
Man\ gemleiucii kec[i Mihtar.s solely for this purjiose. Moreover, the Hela,s 
will tint eat kx^d loft by all peojde, only that h,ft b^- IJiudus (a). The Lill- 
liegi.s and fuia/iiniri Ib'mt.s, on the comrury, will eat food left at the tables of 
ICvrrojieaos, .as well as the leavings of Hindus. There are many membei'S of 
i-he first four iiul^-di^i''ion.s in JJon.ares. 'I'he I bnuj'firi RAhts agree in ta.ste 
with the Ilcia.s, in rejecting the food of Kuropeams ; and therefore keC]) 
themselves f/intc apart Iron; tlie < iliazipdrt R.iht.s. 'riicre arc no families of 
Ilari.s ill Benares ; hut here and there one may be found engaged in some 
meniul calling. 'I'lie Bansphors are not properly rweepers at all, for they gain 
: livelihood by the maniifaeture of b»,skets. 

In .Mirzapflr I heard of another .sub-caste of Mihtars, called Gadahla 
1 1 '.sQ people rear donkeys, and u.sc them for removing refuse from tbe city. 


(aj KlUoi'fs Buppicmciitjil Gloes^rj, Vol. I., p. 32. 
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All these suh-castes are perfectly distinct from one anotiier, anl do not inter- 
marry. Mr. P. Carnegy states that in Oudh, however, the various ehin-s do 
intermaiTy. Most of them in some other districts of , India will eat the .flesh 
of animals that die of di.scase or ohl age ; hut not in Benare.s. . It is optional 
with the caste to hury or hum their dead. The Shaiklis of course follow the 
M:ibcmcdan custom of hurial. The 'Lalhej^is once a year erect a long pole 
covered with Hags, colored cloth, and other things, including cocoa-nuts, in 
honor of Plr Zahr or Liil (jiiru, as he is otherwise called”; to which tlic'y render 
worship as to a god. In this they are like the low *Mahomedan.s, wlio worship 
a similarly decorated pole, erected to (lazl Mian, .i plr or saint. 

Sir II. Elliot give.s the following li.st of the suh-divisions of thc'lMihtar.s : 
"Bauiwnl, “Btlparwar, •T3k,'(jfahl()t, 'Ivlioli, •'(lagra, *Surdlil, *ChandAiia, 'Sirsuwal, 
and-SirivAr ; and says that tliey differ from the'Helas and llatits. In Benares, 
however, as I have oliserved al*ove, the. two last clans are included in the tribe, 
although it is possible they may he exeludcd elsewhen;. 

In villages the Militar is commonly called Clihhra, although the other 
designations are also in use. 

Mr. E. A. Reach! remarks respecting the Bhangts, that * they are known 
to be brave, and to aspire to military service. Runjeet Singh had one or more 
Bhaugt corps. But th(!y (cannot he assorted with other classes without much 
prejudice” (-«). 


( a) Mr. E. A. Reiulc s lai’erior Castes of the Nortb-Westeru l.’roviDces, p. 25 . 



CHAPTER V. 


VII.I.AliE WATCIUIE.N. POULTEUEBS, HORNEBS OE THE DEAD. 

- rASI,-KHATI KrOaM.-ACHA Itl, 

P(m. 

This i.s one of the loAvcst of^' tlio eii.ste.s. It is not re£>-ardcd by Hindus 
proper as allied in any wav to themselves. Tliore i.s rea.son for believing that 
tlie Pasts arc an al)original race. My own conviction is, that they are also of a 
non-Arvan type. They have, however, sunk so low socially, and have been so 
long despi.sed .and vshurmed by the con<|uering tribe.s, as to have lost all traces 
of former imlepemlence and honour. Their own tradition is, that they sprang 
from the fimous Para.srflm, not in the order qf nature, hut from the ponspiration 
that Howed fn)m his forehead, by which five Pasts were proiUiced, from whom 
the entire race ha.s descended. This interesting event is said to have taken 
place at Anantal in Oiidh. 

In villages Pa.sts are commonly employed a« watchmen to catch thieves ; in 
return for which tiiey ret-eive either a plot of land or some other con.sideration 
Sliould lliev tail in producing the thief who h.'is stolen any' property, they' have 
to make good the lo.ss. In mldition, Pa.sts tend pigs, and labour iu lields and 
gardens. Some of ilic PA^i men arc .said to be of fair comple.xioii. They aii- 
divided into several sub-caste.-', or clans, as follow.s; — 


1. “JaiswAra. 

1 

f. *(lhiriyamfir 

2. -Kamswat, or'Kaithwan. 

j 

7. “Biadih. 

-tiiijar. 

i 

1 

8. dliliart. 

1 -Tir.suliya 

r . 1 • « „ c 

> i 

' i 

'Bhur (?;. 


'Piislvv^n. 


1 have also heard the I»elk liars .spoken of as Pasts. The Pftsts reckon the 
Khafiks ;i.s one of the clans of their ca.ste, although the Kbatiks have seven 
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clans of tlicir own, one of which, however, embraces thcT’S.sis, l'hc*Bhai s .n 
sometimes classed among the r/x-sis. I hey liave a tradition tliat in ancH <e 
tinn's they weMxx one and the same race, winch is indeed very probahlt. A 
sejxaratc treati.se on tlie Biiars is giv(*n in this work, to whicli llie j’eadcr is 
leierred lor furiJier iidonnatioii r(;Sj>cc,ting this interesting but unfortunate 
people, i heir custom al marriage lesiivals is noticed in the section on the 
Khatiks. As the.se inferior tribes evidently coalesce with one another now it 

is, 1 conceive, e.veeedingly jirobable thal in ancient times they wej<r asso<;iateil 
together. 

-lh(r J asis were once very j)i)werfu! m f .lutih. ■ In the Klieri ( M.ahomadi) 
chstrict," says Air. F Carnegy, • lla, F..,si,s, llaj|aisis, Aruk.s, Motis, and 
Khatiks, are looked upon as kin.lred ela.sse.s. The JlajpA.-is of that part of 
Oudh .say that they are de.seended from Katan Dart Sitigh, a Thakni of Faf.iun 
g’«ih neai NintIcliAr, and a Fast woman wbo t)or(; iuoi several eliildreu. These 
at his <leath an; said re have inherited tlndr la.'iier',s estate ; and, in time, from 
them aponoifiil clan has descended. 1 liey are alleged lo have n.snrped, and to 
have held, for sonie geueratieus. the grea< Matlioli e.state, their chief a.ssnmlng 
the title <)( n-ija ; and lliev atrril.ute tlmir toss cd' that property to the treachery 
of the hea<! oi the A lihan clan of Ua ipeets, Ixetween u hese daughter .and the son 
of the IhijirVi ciii. f a in.-irriago was lieing aiTaiiged." Hii.s Hajpoot, he adds, 
put to death e.-,i;st of tlie FtajpA.^is w hom he had in> iti d to the wmlditig, and 
seized tlu ir land.s. These who escaped seiUi'd in otlnn- parts of the country. 

Mr. ranH ;/ v gi^ (> the fellowing .eh divisien.s of the FA, sis in the SitApAr 
district. I’;tj[..,.-i, Anik, Ihiehar, Mulini, Khatik. “It i.s albnned." lie says. 

“ hy some tia.r they arc a hrancii of tl-e K, rat tribe uf Dvvarlm. An heroic 
Pasi named Sen et Darmya. tioiir -v [nominent'y in ihe poetical accounts of the 
ceh'hrated hattle.s of Ali'i and l.hlal; ami this give.s colour to their .as.sertod con- 
ne.xion with r.iicieut Kanouj, win re the.se heroes flounshod. It, seems to be 
adnutred in the bUA pur district, ti.at the Fash^. were once entire nta,sler.s of 
KhiurabS.d. I lie Aruk.s of KhairahAu state that tiieir .-mccstor.s formerlv ruled 
in Chittor(!, and that memlier.s of then friiie .iliound in other traus-Gangetic 
distriefs. Others of the Ar.ak.s say that the.v are descended from Katan Dich, 
wiio lived in the days of theMahAhliArin v.ar. Tliere is a considerubh- Aruk 
colony in Parfra/inah .A,tro]A, of the riond.-ili ilistrict, the members of which sa> 
that their ance.stor came from Sandila in Ilardui ” («). 


fit ) Air. P. Carncgv’H Hu cep of Oiidli. pp. 61 , 62 . 
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Khatik. 

Tin; Jois'or castes, to soaio extent, run into one another. For instance, the 
IVisi '.aste (‘muncrates several clans, such as the Khatik and Gdjar, as belong- 
ing to tlieni.sflves, which are properly distiuot tribes. The reason of this is 
ociierally t<» 1)0 found in the .similarity of their employment, although they take 
.MIC not to intermarry or to e.at together. In this tvay the Khatiks also include 
the i*a.si.s among the clans of their ca.stes. Those are seven, as follows ; — 

1. ‘llakar Ka Sao. 5. -Sunkhar. 

if. "(.’halan Malirtfo. 6. “Baurca. 

.‘3 'Ghor Chartio. 

4 . ■'Aj mill iy a- b;i s! . 

The tir.st «-lan, Bakar Ka Sao, sells and .slaughters goats. The Chalan 
Mahraos .are workers in leather, espe< i.illy in using it for covering or lining. 
Tile Ghor (’hai\u».s arc grooms. The Ajudhiya-ba.sts came originally from 
A jmlhi\ a in Oiul!-. Tht^y sell (i iiit ami veget.ables, and do general work for 
litre. The Sunkhars are poulteror.s and fruit-.soilers. All these sub-castc.s teed 
.swine, and consequently are regarded with ahoniinatiou by the upper castc.s. 
None of them intermarry, or eat togt'tlier. At. one time tlie Sunkhars and Pa.sts 
smoked the same hookah but the former have so sunk in the estimation of the 
latter from tlie time that they eommi'need to trade in poultry, that this act of 
mntuai ostecio and confidence lias been discontinued. Some of the Khatiks 
extract tin A./v' or nmirk from the palm tree. Olliers are hutcliers, and stone- 
cutters; Imt as a iduss (hey rear jioultrv and Jiigs. 

At the ni.irriage festivals of Khatiks, iricliuling Pa.sis, boys dre.ss thcm.selve.s 
in women's elothe.s and dance in puldic: but the Bhars, who are .sometimes 
i la.ssed among the P;i.sis, do not oh.sorve this cnstoin, and make uso of the drum 
and other iu.slninients of music on sneh occusion.s, whicli the others do; not.. 

The Kliatiks are a numerous caste, and are found in almost every district 

of these Pnivinees. ^ 

“Dorn. 

The Dorn is generally consiilcred hy Hindus to he the type and representa- 
tive of all nncleanness. In their opinion humanity finds its extremest degra- 
dation in him. If they regard him at all, it i.s from a distance; but any near 
ajiproach would awaken in their breasts the utmost abhorrence. lie is loathed 
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and avoided as scum and filth ; in short, no language can properly designate tlu 
social degradation of his position. 

The occupation of the’Dom is, in .;onie respects, the same a.s that of the 
»Dharkfi.r caste, namely to make cane chairs and stools, and palm-leaf fans. He 
also manufactures various articles from the bark of the bamboo. Ho eats the 
flesh of diseased animals, and of such as die of tlicir own accord. He is usually 
very poor, and is dre.s8ed in tattered garments, lint tiiLs is not always the case; 
for in Benares there are two or three families of this caste living in good houses, 
and possessing considerable wealth. la the same city Dorns are commonly 
employed as street-sweepers. 

In Benares, and perhaps in other cities of India likewise, tlic burning of 
the dead cannot be performed tvithout the assistance of the Dom. On the 
arrival of tlie dead body at the place of cremation, wliich in that city is at the 
base of one of the steep stairs or g/tn/.v, called the Ijiirning Ghat, leading down 
from the streets above to the bod of the river Ganges, tbo Dom .sujiplies five 
logs of wood, which he laj s in order upon the grotuid, tVie rest of the wood 
being given by the family of the deoeasod. Wlieu tlic pile is ready for burning, 
a handful of lighted straw is brought by the Dom, and is taken from him and 
applied by one of the chief memltcrs of the family to the rvood. Tlie Dom is 
the only person wlio can furnish the light for the purnose ; ami if from any 
circumstance the services of one cannot he obtained, g’-eat del.iv and inconve- 
nience are ;ipt to arise. The Dom exacts bis fee for three things, namely first 
for the five logs, secondly, for the bunch of straw, and, thirdly, for the light. 

Some persons leave thoughi, and with great reason, that the members of 
this caste, if indeed it can be called such, are deseondants of an aboriginal tribe. 
Dark coinfilexioued, low of stature, and somewliat repulsive in appeaiance, they 
are readily distingui.shablc from all the bettor castes of Hindus. From their 
aspect they seem to have sprung originally 1‘roin the jungles rather than from 
civilized regions. Yet there is reason for suiijiosing tliat in early times they 
were a people of some power and importance. There is a tradition that they 
formerly occupied the country beyoml the Gogra river, and were neighbours of 
the Bha^s, another aboriginal race. Kcmain.s of ancient forts still boar their 
name («). Their degradation may be accounted for in the same manner as 
that of the Bhars, namely by being conquered and subjected by Hindus, who 
instead of introducing them into their own ca.stes, a course never adopted with 

fa) Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, Vol. I., p. (I4. 

M — 2 
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ihf i!i>origmej' of tlio land throughout all the ages of Hinduism, behaved towards 
rl'ciii HI tho true* spirit of caste prejudice and pride, and treated tliem at >ength 
u i^lt ;iM the contempt of which they were capable, so that they gradually sank 
> inr present jiosition of extromest abjectuoss which they at present occupy. 

Id the ProN inee of Kumaon, the Doin.s are a mucli more respectable class of 
pcojde than 1 hose hearing the .same name in Benares and tlie eastern districts 
iToneiall v'. They are in fact the artizan class, and are employed as carpenters, 
nia.son8, and the like. 

Respecting thi.s race, Sir II. Klliot remarks, that “ tradition (ixes^ their 
•v.sidenco to the north of the Gogra, touching ' he Bhm's on the east, in the 
vicinity of Rohiai. Sevi-ral old forts testify to their former importance, and 
still retain the names of their I'outulers; as, for instance, Domdiha and Doman- 
ijarli Kamgarh and Sahankot, on tiie Kohini, are also Dom forts ” (o). 

Achihj or AiJidrya. 

The term Acharj is used variously. It is applied to H’ ToJigiows teacher, 
•utd also lo the head of a Hindu mouasterv. and to the chief prteat of a temple. 
Wilson say.s that ir desiguatestho.se Brahmans who are employed among the 
Marathasas eook.s. If is a title moreover, he affirms, of Taipil carpenters and 
Dther artisanr- (b). In certain parts of the North-Western l^rovi^ces, a very 
low class of jiersous are railed Acharj. These receive iho..yfothmg of persons 
aftcj theii death 

(f/) Suj'picnu’utaJ Glf dsdry, Vt»I 1 ., p. ^4 

(0) Wiitoii’o (tlosi^ary, p. ^ 
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AUeliya or Aheriya. 

A tribe of wild and uncivilized people, exceedingly poor, and almost dosti- 
tuio of clothing. They catch snakes, ro.ast, and eat tlieni. Thi.s in fact is the 
chief employment of some of them. In various parts of the country they are 
brpught under better influences than those to which they were formerly ex- 
posed j so that there is reason to hope for their improvement. Indo<‘d, in some 
places, us in the Aligarh district, they are beginning to cultivate land, and arc 
becoming more civilized every day. Even there, however, they are still notori- 
ously bad characters. 

The Ahellyas are, to some extent, fowlers, Elliot says they sprang from 
the'Dhfinukhs. 




J^Y TDE SAME AUTnOR. 

THE kSACRED 01 TY OF THE HINDUS! 


An Account ot Benares in Ancient and Modem Times- 

*‘Thc aulhor’fl stylo is tbrongbout glov/ing and picturesque, liis doscrip linns a^c vi\-ld and powerfab and 
Vio feel sure that the work will aflerd much pleasant reading to all wlio arc fascinated by the wonderlul 
mytb^ of the early history of India. The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to our literature, nr-tl 
aflbrds miicu inforraution respecting the laonuments »f sonie of the most c> traordinary races of the Aryan 
family ; which will rccommeud it to the phiIologi.st and antiquarian . ' — Mtnmim r, 

A very valuable Indian topographical work, with a most interesting concluding chapter about the present 
religiouH agitation in 

The student of tbo book will grow familiar with evciy temple, ghat, and iimtitution in Beimrc?? , will 
know the days <»f every Hindu fost’.val, the numbers attending it, the rites observed, the .sacriticei- offered, 
uiid many of the legends conneeted with eaehf* 

“ We t;ari heartily commend his (Mr. 8hcrring .s) work to those seeking solid iidbmiation on a subjwt of 
increasing In^eif st.*’— *Syn?t7((/or, 

‘ Ills deH< iqdioiis arc dear j his notes of legends are suggestive ; and bis pictures of actmd Hindoo lifti 
h re very vivid 1 n his <dosing chapter, he gives a calm and evidently truthlid view of the ] osition of Chris- 
tiauity. and m iilioii>! facds about the ‘inquiring spii t* awakened, even in such a coni re ot idolatry as Beuarca, 
wliioh Will be rea<l wilh delight by a large section v>f our countrymen .’ — JmjKnul llrcicw, 

“ IMr. Shening bus pniduecnl u description (»f Benares and its associations, its pa^Jt ce ndition, and its 
prrse]\t every-day life, wlach ci»inbiiJt.j exact Uq>ographical detail.'^ with the Uiust piclurestjne associations.”— 
I'Mtnd of tnthn. 


'IViibn-r timl Ck>., bojjcloa ; 'I'l ftcKor, Sr-ink ami (k*.. CaltulU ; and Oie Mulical Hall I'resa, lienarf*. 









